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ABSTRACT ' ' 

The curriculuih guide takes a transdisciplirjTary 

approach to developing skills in severely and profoundly retarded 
students. The intrpductory section explains that the curriculum 
incorporates the principles of student dignity, a developmental 
focus, notmalization an*^a continuum of services, and systematic 
teaching strategies. Offered are guidelines for .stress observation 
and assessment, instructional planning,- reinforcement , and ongoing 
evaluation. Six sections outline objectives/ teaching methods, and 
materials for the following skill areas. '( subareas in parentheses):, 
communication (receptiv^ and expressive language); socialization 
(awareness of self, and'*others, play, and behavior control) ; 
purposef ul activities ("orientation , , daily routines, work skills, home 
skills, and community skills); and recreation (water activities,- 
physical activities and sports; creative activities, outdoor 
activities, and leisure activities). Appendixes contain a checklist 
to chart student progress, a glossary of psychoeducational, physical, 
and medical terms-* and a list of resourc^es which include a baSic book 
list, titles of reference books, and a list.-of assessment guides. 
(SW)'. 
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Note : This curriculum guide is a service publication only. The official 
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in this guide is prescriptive insofar as it dupli^cates the official state- 
ment given in the Program of Studies. \ 
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A, THE DEPENDENT HANDICAPPED STUDENT AND GOALS OF EDUCATION 



Education is a process^ whereby an individual is helped to develop new behavior, 
to modify present behavior and to apply existing behavior to equip him to live 
more effectively. A specific aim of education for the dependent handicapped 
student is to make him less dependent by increasing his awareness and control 
of his environment. 

In addition to instruction and programs to develop their abilities in the affec- 
tjg^, psychoriiotor * and cognitive^ domains, dependent handicapped students -require 
intensive instruction and ongoing assistance and/pr supervision in daily living 
skills. Motor development, basic communication-, and social skills must often be 
taught within a structured educational environment. The student who is dependent 
handicapped may have skills and abilities ranging from little mobility to complete 
ambulation, from an inability ^to make needs known-to adequate coimnunication, from* 
a general unresponsiveness to the environment to goal-directed behavior. Unac- 
ceptable behavior may require control or tolerance. Extensive personal and health 
care may be needed. 

Even though 'dependen^ handicapped students vary greatly in skills and abilities, 
they ^tend to have some common characteristics. They are generally severely and 
profoundly menta'lly handicapped,* have "numerous arrd often severe physical dis- 
abilities, lack the ability to guard' themselves against common dangers and may 
need the support of others ^or life. Some students mky be dependent handicapped 
because of -physical or medical 'needs, yet be fun(^tioning cognitively above the 
severe to profound level of mental handicapp. F.rom an educational perspective j 
these student* share the characteristics of f urictlpnal retardatio n in significant 
and individual ways. As such, each requires rernedial and developmental instruc- 
tion. \ 

B. BACKqROUND ^ . ^ \ ' 

Education of the dependent handicapped has become, during recent years, a chal- 
. lenging frontier for scHools. Unti^|. recently the majority of these children had 
been excluded from public educational programs because they were considered un- 
able to benefit from an educational program. 

This exclusion from programmed learning opportunities meant that the special needs 
for syst^atic, intensive and individual learning experiences were ignored. Com- 
monly, they were relegated to custodial, group care with minimal educational plan- 
ning. However, research combining existing educational methods and rehabilitation 
therapies with new techniques, is showing that they can learn. Given appropriate 
education, despite the. limitations of serious disabilities, they are capable of 
personal and social development. 
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C. TRANSDISCIPLINARY APPROACH 

A transdiyciplinary model for programming is one in which teacher, professional 
support personnel such as psychologists, social workers, physicians,, nurses, 
physio- and occupational therapists and speech clinicians as well as parents 
and volunteers share information and skills with each other. For optimal benefit 
in assessment^education and treatment, close teamwork is essential. 

A -small number of key workers implement the program, ensuring that the child 
benefits from a consistent approach in both home and school. Team members in- 
crease their knowledge and skills under the supervision of appropriate profes- 
sionals. Authorization by the appropriate discipline may be necessary to allow 
this sharing to take place. Mutual respect, flexibility and cooperation are re- 
quire(^ of those who work with the dependent handicapped student. 

D. THE ROLE AND PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER IN A TRANSDISCIPLINARY APPROACH 

The teacher of the dependent handicapped assumes the role of classroom* coordina-- " 
tor, special instruction and program <3eveloper, with s,ome of the instruction and^ 
personal care being carried out by trained teacher assistants under direction of 
the teacher. The teacher must therefore be able to seek out, integrate and imp/le- 
ment a wide array of information from professionals and the family into a plan^ 
developed specifically for an individual student. He then coordinates and imple- 
ments the plan, monitors and evaluates progress and makes adaptations as necessary. 

From thei>e functions as coordinator, developer and special educator, it follows 
^hat the teacher of the dependent handicapped requires special preparation. Be- ^ 
yond the usual basic professional teacher education in areas of curriculum, meth- 
ods, learning and development, academic content and administration there is a 
need for special knowledge and practice. Preparation through pre- and/or inservice 
training is necessary for competency in: educational evaluation of the severely 
handicapped, programmed instruction, special training techniques, behavioral man- 
agement, monitoring and measurement and the analysis dnd teaching of pre-academic, 
daily living and communication skills. 

Acceptance of the transdiscip linary approach includes understanding of the contri- 
butions from personnel from social, behavioral, rehabilitation and medical fields. 
Personal'and social relationships are of particular importance to learning and 
development in the handicapped. Therefore, the ability to interpret to and consult 
jgith parents, other family members, other teachers an^ other students are valuable 
assets. In brief, teachers of the dependent handicapped need knowledge, attitudes 
and ^ills which, traditionally, have not been required of teachers. 

E. PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION FOR DEPENDENT M NDICAPPED 

1 . Di gnity of the Student 

' ' ' ' » . 

Consistent attitudes of respect and consideration for each student with severe 
and profound handicaps are essential. The student who is dependent handicapped 

^ 



should be treated with dignity* at all times. Steps mugt be taken to ensure that 
the severity of this handicap does not detract from his image of worth. He 
should ibe well dressed, well groomed and treated courteously at all times. 
Potentially embarrassing situation^ with regard to personal privacy should be 
watched for and eliminated, l^rtienever possible, an attempt should be made to ^ 
consult with the student regarding his wishes, his choices and decisions. He 
must be allowed, within reasonable limits, the freedom to make mistakes, as well 
as to experience suc^ss, 

2: Developmental Focus , ' • 

While.it is generally agteed that learning follows an orderiy pattern of develop- 
ment which is continuous, sequential and hierarchial, such sequence may not apply 
as rigidly to the dependent handicapped student. Discrepancies in development 
of cognitive, social and motor areas are common. However, while research continues 
and until other methods .are validated, this general developmental pattern" should 
still be considered an important reference base. While learning for the dependant 
handicapped does not always follow established patterns, it is important to 
recognize that development continues throughout life span And that rate and level 
of deve'lopment cah be influenced greatly by systematic training, 

/ 

Recognition of the student's caf>acity to continue to develop and learn into adult 
years will enable the program staff to adapt curricula to take advantage of those . 
times when the student is able to learn new skills because a new developmental 
milestone .has been reached, ^ 

3, Normalization and Continuum of Services 

The philosophy of normalization promotes the expectation that the dependent handi- 
capped' be accorded opportunities to develop to maximum potential; these opportu- 
nities should be provided within the most n4$?inal conditions possible. Normaliza- 
tion, therefore, requires the implementaticm of an age-appropriate curriculum 
within a setting which is as natural as possible, i,e, in the least restrictive 
environment , 

With the child who is dependent handicapped, intervention should .s^art as soon as 
the child is born. Parents ^ould be seen as a primary source of information re- 
garding his skills and needs, and encouraged and expected to take an active part 
in program planning, ^ * ^ 

Early inter^vention is an essential part of the education process for the student 
who is dependent handicapped because of the multiplicity of his handicaps.. In- 
attention to physical or sensory disabilities causes serious problems later on. 
Because these children are growing physically, there is a particular need to ensure 
that crippling deformities requiring intensive treatment do not result from ab- 
normal postures. Failure to provide early intervention may result in the develop- 
ment 'of non-functional and undesirable behaviors in the child, which will take time 
to eradicate. 
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Functional coping skills should b'e taught >*t an early 4ge/ Programs should be 
provided in the home and in the nursery school environment, and in ECS settings 
with specially qualified' teachers, rehabilitation professionals, skilled support 
staff and 'parents working to'gether to design and implement age appropriate pre- 
school programs. A specific worker shoul4 -be designated as responsible for pro- 
viding early intervention services. 

' Upon entry into school, individualized educational programs should be plann^ed to 
enable each student to progress at bis own pace, buildifig on each individual's 
strengths while giving assistance to correct or circumvent weaknesses. 

The design of comprehensive education programs must take into consideration the 
long term rtature of training with the st^idents who are dependent handicapped, 
'curriculum and the educational setting should encourage increasing indep^ence. 
Care should be taken to ensure that moves from one community-based educational 
environment to another occur. At the minimum, there should be a move from a pre- 
school to elementary school setting, from elementary school to a more advanced 
education setting and finally to an adult activity setting. ^ - 

F. SYSTEMATIC TEACHING APPROACHES 

Structure and organization are important in a transdisciplinary model when mem- 
bers ^f a team are involved in program planning and implementation. To date, a 
behavioral and functional approach has proven most effective in the education 
''and training- of severely and multiply handicapped students. ^ HoweveV, rigid ad- 
herence to structure reduces response frequency and variety, making adaptive 
learning less likely. 

^ 

The. teacher of the dependent handicapped must be well organized and diligent in 
writing, recording and updating lesson plans. He must . also be aware of the 
importance of introducing flexibility, and uncertainty into a small portion of 
the school day so that the student learns^ to confront novelty, make decisions k 
and initiate action. 

1- Long -Rang e Objectives ^ / ^ 

» 

The daily teaching plans should be consistent with the long range objectives for 
the student. Some long range objectives are: A 

TO INCREASE THE STUDENT'S AWARENIJSS OF WIS ENVIRONMENT. 
Teaching strategies should'provide a variety of structured 
ex^riences and ^^ettings, including natural environment, to 
stimulate student transfer of skills from situation to 
situation^ 

- TO INCREASlH THE STUDENT'S ABILITY TO EXERCISE CONTROL OVER 

HIS PERSONAL ENVIRONMENT. All content areas should encourage 
the student to make his needs afid wishes known, to make 
choices and to initiate action. 
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c. Ttf INCREASE THE STUDENT'S ABILITY TO APPROACH^ NEW SITUATIONS 
WITH CURIOSITY. The teacher should model curiosity and interest 
in new situations,' and prepare and suppo^^^the student's efitry 
into nev situations. 

d. TO INCREASE THE' STUDENT'S ABILITY TO LEARN* FROM AND RELATE TO 
OTHERS. To foster independence, communication and socialization 
the student's learning should include: one-to-one situations, 
small groups and situations encouraging modeling/ihteraction. 

« '* 

e. TO MAXIMIZE THE STUDENT'S ABILITY TO" FUNCTION WITHIN HIS PRESENT 
ENVIRONMENT AND PREPARE HIM FOR IMPROVED FUNCtlONING IN ALTERNATE 
SETTINGS. Teaching should stress practical skills in ways which 

'maximize transfer from school to home and other environments. 
The criterion of skill master^ should be the, establishing and 
maintenance of the skill in its natural setting. 

2. Teaching Principles and ,Rel^ed Guidelines 

Major principles and guidelines for 'developing and applying instructional pro- 
grams for dependent handicappe'd students are sununarized as follows. The'' teacher 
bhould: • 

"a. Stress Observation and Assessment: 




nformation on present behavioral and physical f unctionina/of the 
student is gathered. The teacher secures existing infonnation and ' 
through observation and further evaluation identifies assets and 
deficits in learning and development. In consultatio/T with others, 
who are familiar with the student, the teacher develops an inventory 
of the student's needs' for support and resources within the educa- 
tional ^setting, in respect to' health care, skills in mo^>41i ty, * self-- 
help, socialization, communication, self-control, pre-academic and, 
possibly, basic academic tasks. 



From tlie assessment-based inventory of abilities and disabilities 
a program of objective^ and instructional plans i^s derived. \ 

Choose Relevant Objectives ; ' • 

Priorities for the dependent handicapped student should reflect »^ 
both long range goals -and short term objectives. The objectt^ives 
or target behaviors should be stated in concrete functional terms ^ 
whi'ch are observable, measurable and recordable. Behavioral tar- 
gets and skills which are relevant and useful should be selected, 
not only in teaching situations, but also in the natural setting 
of the home and community. Objectives must be close to existing 
skills and be practised once learned. Some targets should be joint 
programs'with the home to provide an opportunity to share results 
and methods, thereby involving the parents^ directly in'the educa- 
tion process. * ' 
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c»' Prepare ^Instructienal- Plan : 



The instructional plan ensured consistency and communication 
among team members. Most targets must be broken into smaller 
steps to facilitate -teaching. The technique used to teach each ^ 
of the steps depends on 'the type of skills, the stage of mastery.^ 
and the most effective means instruction for the student. 
The following are necessary steps, subsequent to initial assess- 
ment ofVcurreht performance levels, writing instructional 
plans, Vhe teacher should: 



(1) Specify clearly eac^i behavior to be learned^as an 
instructional objective .(target); / 

(2) Order each behavioral target into a small-step curriQu- 
lum sequence: 



(3) Specify! Vn detail, the environmental setting, materials 
and instructions^ to be provided; 



(8) 



Identify, precisely, the techniques of J^edback, correc- 
tion and reinforcement to be used; ^ 

\ 

(5) Describe objectively," the criteria for arp. acceptable^ 
level of achievement for each target, i.e. indicators 
of satisfactory^ pr^iciency and efficiency; 

-'V r > 

(6) Provide for an ongoing and systematic use of measurement 

and evaluation; 

(7) Plan for flexibility -and adaptations in behavioral 
objectives, procedures, materials and/or reinforcement 



techniques in the event of ineffective instruction; 



Provide for maintenance, generalization and^ a^ 
of newly acquired skills. ^ ' / 



j)lication 



d.- Apply Reinforcement : ^* 

Teachers ^ce special problems in the motivation of dependent 
handicappec! students. Frequently, the students liave-^^ limited 
ability toicommunicate, limited mobility atid limited -experience 
with achievement.' Increasingly, however, the importance of the 
systematic use of reinforcement techniques in the tdarchingof . 
-the severely and profoundly handicapped is being demons tr^red. 
Identification and , continuing analysis of events i^hfcH reinforce 
the student ar^asic to instruction.' Further, r^inforcers, i-e. 
^ e\^ents or c<5Ssequences which strengthen desirable .behavior, are 
idiosyncratic'and. subject to change. 
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Application" of primary reinforcement, e.g. consumable 
rewards, as a consequence of desirable behavior i» fre- 
quently needed. As a general rule, concrete rewards, 
should be coupled with, and gradually r^laced by, 
secondary .reinforcement, e.g. social rewards. Obviously, 
all who work within the instructional plan must be, con- 
sistent in the application of reinforcement procedures 
for the individual sTDdent. • 

/■ . ^ . . 

Provide Ongol,ng> Evaluation ; ' * 

» 

Each student's performance chart should be analyzed and 
updated a^t the end of each day. Long term records should 
be kept to d^^ct and monitor change more accurately. 

Periodic checks must be made as to overall'progress of 
tVie student ^ Teachers must assess the students pegularly, 
and "^check for retention, maintenance,' and generalization 
of newly acquired skills. 



IntT^)duction to Guide 



This curriculum guiSe includes both the traditional skill areas of ipotor 
development, self care-, cognitive development, communication and other life 
* sjcills: • sociajization, recreation, vocational and home activities. 

The guide emphasizes fqnctional skills, lYiose frequently ^required for daily 
living, as a means of preparing the student to function as independently as 
possible in school, at;^ home and in the community,- Bepause most dependent 
handicapped students do not transfer skilly easily or well, teachers should 
^ try to teach skills that are required of students in their natural environments, 

• Teachers are encouraged to select skills for teaching in each major area by 

first assessing the student's performance on the objectives checklist and then 
" selecting objectives that: - ^ 

- are related to those the student has already mastered^ ^ , 

- will be' practised in other environments once learned 
" * - are important to teachers and parents and have some 

^ interest' value for the student. 

Not all students will be able to achieve all of the objectives b\it all shoCild 
have the opportunity to participate to the, extent of their abilities in 
functional, age appropriate skills'. 

A special considerations section- appears at the end of several units with hints 
and suggestions for teachers, olt is ^commended that teachers become familiar 
"with Handling the Young Cerebral Palsied Child at Home by Nancy Finnie, as a 
basic reference text, ' Teachers should use the methods recommended in creative 
* ways in order to have individual students use whatever sensory capacities they 
have to experience their world. 
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The motor bkills section is divided into posture, mobility, strength and 
endurance, balance and coordination and fine motor skills A In the majority 
of skills, these components overlap, e.g. sitting requires mobility to 
assume the ppsition, strengtji^in the upperportion of the body and balance 
/to^aintain the position. For this reason, in orde^ to teach any one skill, ■ 
e.g. sitting, the teacher should be familiar with all six components,- 

Correct posture is important because it increases the efficiency of movement, 
influences how people perceive us and helps body parts, internal organs and 
systems to function in a healthy .way. Proper sitting posture enhances ) 
effective use of the hands and allows ^ye contact with people and^materials . 
It allows di'gestion, breathing arid circulation systems to function 
optimally and decreases the risk of developing skin sores and permanent 
deformities. 

Mobility refers both to transition from one position to another, e.g. front 
lying to back lying, sitting to kneeling, and movement, e.g. crawling,^ 
walking. - ' * ^ ^ 

The strength and endtirance components of motor skills are essential to 
handijcapped^ students, especially non-ambulatory students who may require ^ 
upper body strength. Endurance refers to the repetition of any skills in the 
strength section. Teachers should be aware of any medicall problems that 'may 
limit endurance. They should also ensure that there is adequate strength 
to attempt the activity, provide adequate support to ensure safety,, e.g. if not 
able to sit alone,, the student should not be left alone on a rocker *board. * 

Coordin^='*--'on refers Jto patterning the action of the body's muscles so that 
they w> ,K together. It is often seen as the refining component of motor 
skills, aig. timing in walking. ^ . . . 

Fine motor movements at^e-^hose that re.quire the use of small muscles, e.g. hand, 
eye. Usually the control of gross movements is taught before teaching fine 
motor coordination, although the two develop in conjunction with one anotha^r 
and bhould be taught concurrently, utilizing a functional approach, e.g. tying J 
shoelaces requires correct positioning, balance #nd control of the upper 
limbs, to allow for the eye-hand coordination necessary to complete the task. 

The special considerations section provides'* information on reflex activity, 
range of motion, positioning and transfers. 

• * • • » 

Note: .lu is of extreme importance that motor skill programs be implemented 
^riTy after consultation with a physiotherapist and/or occupational therapist. 
Due to the variability of disabilities, highly individualized techniques 
w^ll be necessary., 
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VICTOR SKILLS 
A. Grdss Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



1, Posture 



The student: 



'"^its in a chair ^and displays 



^ good posture. 
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TEiCHING STRATEGIES 



Make sure all of the student's 
joints are in good alignment. 
Provide stabilization in the 
form of straps or cushions if 
.the student cannot maintain 
good pos ture independently: 

- head: shoulc^be' upright 
and. in midline; 

- spine: should, be straight, 
not cleaning to th§ side or • 
rounded ; * ■ 

- arms: forearms shoujld be 
supported on a table or 
chair -arms so that the 
elbow is bent 90*" ; 

- hips: should be symmetrical 
and flexed 'at le,ast 90*^'. 
Have student sit squarely 

on his buttocks, NOT on the 
lower part of his spine or 
tailbone. If positiofT can- 
not be Tijaintained, a belt 
should ^be attached to the 
chair at the buttocks or 
. upper" thigh area and angle, 
up to c'ross the hip^s. Do 
not place seat^balts across 
the waist; « 
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MATERIALS 



MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Sits on floor in various 
positions: 



\ 



ERLC 



thighs: seat should sup- 
port entire thigh to within 
A cm (2 fingers) of the 
knee; 

knees: should be flexed at 
90' ; 

feet: should be flat on 
the floor (or a foot box) 
so ankles are aligned 
straight and flexed at 90'' . 




A similar posture to sitting 
on a chair should be maintain- 
ed: 



- head: Should be upright: 



back 



6pine and hips 
should be straight and hip^ 
flexed. 'If rounding of the 
back occurs, place student 
in extreme hip flexion 
(trunk bent forward) and 
pull upper thighs back (to- 
wards you). I^en student 
sits upright, he will be 
"sitting on his* buttocks , 
discouraging rounded back; 



MOTOR SKILLS, 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



- cross leg sitting 



- side-sitting 



V 



ERIC 



- arms: should be used to 
manipulate objects, not as^ 
support. If sitting 
balance is poor, provide a 
small corner seat or prop 
^ student witk cushions so 
^ hands axe free to use. 

Note: This may be th'e most 



stable position to sit in. 
However, the student should 
not be lef t ^in this position. 

Encourage the student to move^ 
in aij^out of the side- 
sitting position indepen-. 
dent'ly. Do not use this 
position if student displays 
lateral curvature of t;.he ' * 
spine (scoliosis) . 



A Comprehensive 
Program for Multi- 
Handicapped Children, 
Lp. 26. 
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MOTOR »SKILLS 
A. Gross Mo:tor 



'OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 
- long sitting 



- sitting with flexed knees 



/ 



ERIC 



Encouragejthe student to. sit 
with legs stretched out in * 
front of him, both using his 
hands for badance and withoyt 
using his Mnds. 




Encourage st^udeht to sNlt with 
hips bent, knees up and feet 
flat on •the floor, using botk 
hands for balance • to teach 
him to stop himself from fall- 
ing backwards ► 
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MOTOR SKILLS 

A.. Gross Motor . ' ^ 



OBJECTIVES 



EACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 
- heel sitting 



r 



- straddling a roll 



ERIC 



Encourage student to occa- 
sionally sit on his heels, 
(but NOT sit on the floor 
between his heels which 1$ 
known as W-srtting and can {^e- 
harmful because it >can lead 
to hip displacement) . 




Encourage and assist student 
to straddle^a^oll or bplster 
so that his hips and knees are 
flexed and his feet are flat 
on the floor. 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: ^ 

Stands and walks with good 
posture. 



ERLC 



Make sure all of the student's 
joints are* in good alignment: 

- head: should be upright 
with chin retracted, NOT 
poking forward ; 

- spine: should also be 
straight and up right; 

- arms: should be relaxed 
at the sides ; 

- hips: should be symmetrical 
and upright, NOT bent for- 
ward. Stomach and buttocks 
should be tucked in; 

- knees: should be straight 
or very slightly bent; • 

- feet: should be flat on 
the floor (not tip-toe) and 
toes pointed very slightly 
outward. 

If the student is unable to 
maintain static posture, 
consider strengthening the 
anti-gravity muscles (lower , * 
back extensions , buttock 
muscles, abdomen) . ^* 



r 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross -Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



Mobility 



The student: 



Develops the ability to 
roll. ^ 



ERLC 



Place tKe student on his back 
on the floor. Position your- 
self at his side. 

Provide a verbal prompt, or 
physical ^sistance by .turning 
his head to the side. 

Bend the outside hip an^d knee 
in the direction that he is 
rolling. 

Make sure the head turns first 
and the body follows /in the 
direction of the turn. 

Use reinforcers, e.g. mirror 
or toys, to encourage the stu- 
dent to roll. 

Once student is able to roll 
from b^ck to side to ^stomach, 
^lace him on his stomach and 
encourage rolling to side to 
back. , 

Turn the student's head to- 
ward left arm. ^^lace the 
right arm, bending it at the 
elbow and set the palm flat 
on thC*^oor. Encourage stu- 
dent to roll over using this 
arm. 

Provide assistance by gently 
lif'ting the left shoulder up 
and back,' as weil as gently 
rolling the left ^lip. 

Encourage rolling in both 
right and left diirections; . 
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A Comprehensive 
Program for Multi- 
Handicapped Chil- 
dren, p. 24. 

Gym mat, bed, sheets, 
suspended toys , mitror. 



O 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Assumes a sitting position. 



Creeps. 



ERLC 



Have the student practise 
rolling on a variety of sur- 
faces , e. g* carpet , linoleum, 
blankets, gym mats. 

If the student has difficulty 
rolling over on the floor, 
use an incline board or wedge, 
so that his head is raised. 

Place the student in a prone 
position and provide physical 
assistance as netessary. 

Have student/pus^ chest and 
abdomen up ^rrom the floor ^ 
using hands or arms. Have 
him bend his knees and hips 
to obtain a 4-point kneeling 
position; then rotate his 
trunk, place his b^dy weight 
on either hip, and push trunk 
upright so thatvhe is sitting 
on his buttocksy 

Note : The student must have 
head control, be able to sup- 
port himself through his 
shoulders and do purposeful 
leg movements. 

Place the student on his 
stomach on the floor. ^En- 
courage him to lift his head 
aty* move forward, e.^. call 
his name, dangle a toy, pro- 
vide a mirror. 

If he is unable tjo pull him- 
self forward or bend arms, 
move them forward for him 
one at a time. 
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A Comprehensive 
Program for Multi- 
Handicapped Chil- 
dren, p. 25. 



A Comprehensive 
Program for Multi- 
Handicapped Chil- 
dren, p. 30. 



MOT^R SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVE^ 



TEACHING ' STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS . 



The student: 



Assumes a kneeling position. 



V 



Crawls . 



ERIC 



If necessary, provide assist- 
ance at th^^ back of his calves 
and ankles to push his knees 
forward one at a time. 

Note: The method of creeping 



may vary frotn student to stu- 
dent^- e.g. *ar.ms bent and. Legs 
straight,' or arms straight 
and legs bent . 

Encourage the student to push 
his abdomen and chest from • 
the floor, at the same time 
bending his knees to raise 
the hips from the floor* 

If necessary provide assist- 
ance by placing a towel under 
the student's chest, straddle 
him, and gently pull him up 
until he is' on all fours. 
Gradually reduce a^ssistance. 

Play games with the student, 
e.gv have him form a bridge 
for trains, boats. 

Encourage the student to rpck 
backwards and forwards while 
in a A-point kneeling posi- 
t ion. 

Place a favorite toy, person, 
or mirror in front of the stu- 
dent, to encourage movement* 
towards it . — - 

Provide assistanca--t6' move 
the student's hat>fls arid knees 
in a crawling motion. 



\ 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MiVTEillALS 



The student: 



Reduce assistance by moving 
the student *s hand and pull- 
ing behind the shoulder to 
encourage his knees to move 
pr mov6 the student's knees ^ 
forward until he moves his 
han^s. 

Encourage the student to 
crawl in and out of obstacles 
on various surfaces. 




Attains a standing position. 




Note: The studerit ne^(S^/\:o 
be able to get to a kneeling 
and a half-kneeling position 
before he can stand. 

From a prone position have^ 
the student attain ^ 4-point 
knfedling position, then 
gently assist him to ^wer 
his hips' so hiiS buttocks Sfe 
resting on his heels.^ Then 
assist the student to an up- 
right kneel. 
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MOT?)!^ SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STIIATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 




Have the stLdent come to a 
kneel from a sitting position. 

Use a stable support which 
is waist to chest high. 

Have student sit on the floor 
^th his legs extended in 
frfent of him. 

Place hands on the support, 
knees bent into a side sit- 
ting position, and hips rise 
off the floor until straight, 
so that the student is stand-^ 
ing on his^knees. 

Provide support as necessary 
and gradually remove -it. 

Place toys; food, etc. on ' 
table top, OV" dangle a toy to 
encourage and reinforce the 
student^s efforts . ^ ^ 

To reach a h kneel, and then 
a standing position have the 
student flex one hip and place 
that foot in a weight bearing 
position while holding onto 
support. Have him push up on 
that same leg until the second 
foot is placed so that weight 
is supported on both feet. 
I 

Place student in front of a 
mirror to see himself as he 
stands, or dabgle toys out of 
reach overhead, to encourage 
standing. 
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MOTOR Skills 

A, Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



The student: 



Moves independently from 
place to place .(by whatever 
means possibly) . 



Assists in transfers* 



ERIC 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Provide assi&tance, if neces- 
sary, at the hips, to shift 
weijght and pull the hips 
straight. 

^^ncourage the student to -at- 
tain a standing position in 
any one of the following ways 

Have student move from sit- 
ting, tcjl hands and knees, with 
hands flat on the floor. Have 
him straighten his legs (bear 
walk) and push up to stand. 

Have student move from sit- 
ting to hands and knees, pull 
up to kneel vj^th support, 
theri stand. 

Have student move from sit- 
ting, to hands and knees, 
.place one foot in a weigh^ 
bearing position, then push 
up on that foot , until the 
second foot is in a weight 
bearing position. 

Encourage and reinforce any 
independent movement and 
exploration by the student 
(unless this movement is en- 
couraging abnormal posture), 
e.g. scooting on buttoGks. 

At all times encourage the 
student to assist as much ^s 
possible when being moved 
from place to place, or when 
changing his position, e.g.:* 
- when picking a student up^ 
f rom the f loor , encourage 
him to lift his arms and 
head; 

/ 
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MATERIALS 



Scooter boards , 
wheelchairs , clutches , 
canes, walkers, wall 
bars. 



Occupational Therapy for 
Mentally Retarded 
Children, p. *53 - 7A. 



MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student; 



J 
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when standing from a wheel- 
chair or chair have the 
student place his feet flat 
on the floor, with knees 
positioned forward of feet; 
then lean forward an^i push 
up on arms of the chair with 
hands/f orearms ; 
when dressing, undressing, 
toileting, 'etc., have the 
student kneel or stand and 
hold unto or lean against 
a sink, 'grab rails; 




- when student sits from a 
lying position, encourage 
him to roll to one side onto 
his elbow, and then push up 
with his hand. 

Note : a) While encouraging 
independence .in the student, 
use correct lifting tech- 
niques to minimize the chance 
of back strain to yourself. 
^ b) For an older and/or 

heavier student use a two man 
lift. 
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Handling the Young 
Cerebral Palsied 
Child at Home, 
p. 80. 



Special Education 
Handbook Section: 
The Physically/ 
Medically Handicapped 
Student in the Regular 
Classroom; Listing and 
Handling. 



MOTOR SKILLS 
A* Gross Motor 



* m OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Trans'fers independently. 



Develops wheelchair 
mobif ity : 

- turns brake on/off 



ERIC 



Note: For actual transfer 



.P*A.S. 



procedures, check with a 
physio-therapist or reference 
materials . 

Have the student assist in 
preparing for a transfer by 
helping to adjust foot rests 
or arm rests, as necessary. 
Gradually fade assistance as 
the student participates more 
actively. 

Notg^: The student should 
learn to transfer: 

- to a chair (and back to 
the wheelchair) ; 

- to a toilet (and back); 

- to the floor (and back) ; 

- to a car/van seat '(and 
back) ; 

- to a bus seat (and back); 

- to a standing position. 

Have the student develop the 
method of transferring that he 
is most comfortable with. 
Provide structured training at 
first, but be sure to Hvake 
into account the student's 
preferences. 

Initially have two staff 
available if necessary. 

Assume a position to assist 
student without interfering 
with his movements, e.g. be- 
hind, off to one side. 



Assist the student in locating 
and manipulating the brake. 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A.' Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 
J. 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MAtERIALS 



The student: 



manoeuvers a wheelchair 
forward 



- manoeuvers a wheelchair 



backward 



ERIC 



Use "hands-on** method or mark 
brake with 'brightly colored 
tape so that 'it .can be 
located easily. Add extension 
onto the brake handles for 
easier reach. 

Provide adaptations on wheels 
if necessary, e.g. protruding 
objects that 'the student can 
hit with his hand to move the 
wheel. 

If t-h'e student has an electxic 
wheelchair, experiment with 
switches to find the one that 
is most suited to the individ- 
ual student. Work with the 
student as he gradually^ gains 
control of the stick/switch. 
Introduce how to turn the 
power switch on or off *^arly 
to increase independency. If 
wheelchair has speed control , 
switch have student use lower 
speed primarily when learning 
to manoeuver wheelchair. 

Start with straight routes in 
aTairly open area so the 
student has some room to move. 

Initially have the student go 
very short distances and 
gradually increase. Provide 
a good reason and reinforce- 
ment for independent movement, 
e.g. favorite toy, snack. 

Follow simple procedures for 
forward movement. Make 
training fun by playing games, 
e.g. catch me, tag. 

I 
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MOTOR SKILLS " 
A. Gross-^Motor 



OBJECTIVES 




MATER3;^S 



The scudenc : 

- turns corners in wheel- 
chair 



manoeuvers 
and down rafaps 




up 



A- 



V 



1 
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Start "With corners where the 
student can turn easily, 
e.g. wide turn, lots of space 
to move i-n. 

Try pulling the student with 
guide ropes while he manipu- 
lates wheels to experience 
the movement by touch. 

Start with assistance and 
fade as soon as possible. 
Assist in the initial move- 
ments, but allow the studept 
to complete the turn (back- 
ward chaining) . 

Fbr electric wheelchairs, try 
hand over hand assistance so 
the student: feels the move- 
ments needed. 

For students without electric 
wheelchairs, build upper body 
strength (push-ups, chin-ups , 
lifting, pulling, weights, 
etc.). See Strength and 
Endurance. 

Use a guide rope to prevent 
slip-backs and encourage 
independjence. 

For downward movement, be sure 
that the student has posi- 
tioned his hands correctly on 
the wheels to slow the wheel- 
chair down* Have the student 
wear gloves (non-electric • 
chttlrs) to prevent injury to 
their hands. 
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''I MOTOR SKILLS 

A. ■ Gross Motor 












^OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


/ 

MATERIALS V 


The student: 




• ) 

■ 1 


- manoeuvers wheelchair over 
a variety of sur^ces and 
in various situatrions. 


Have student practise the 
following: 

- revolutions (left or right) 

- through doorways. 

- opening/closing doors 

- over thresholds 

- up/down curbs 

- various surfaces, 

e.g. carpet, grass, gravel. 




Provide opportunity for the 
student to be independently 
mobile in as many situations 
and environments gis possible. 




% 


Make skills functional, 
e.g. training to get to lunch, 
snack time, favorite activity, 
and reinforcing. Hake it /fun, 
e.g. games, races, chases. 




Walks with support. 


Have student cruise along a 
solid large object, using any 
part of the body as support, 
e.g. forearms , chest , hands . 
Initially provide assistance 
to the student to shift weight 
and move the leading foot. 
Support the hips. 


Sofa, large trunk, 
coffee table, bed, 
bookshelves. 

/ 


r 


Place toys, stimulating 
objects on the table top to 
encourage Che student to move 
towards them. 






Provide a large solid object 
as initial support, e.g. sofa, 
then a low^r open object, 
e.g. coffee table, and 
finally a wall. 






Encourage the student to push 
a heavy weighted object, be- 
fore he begins to 'walk with 
light objects, o^r unassisted. 
* 


Chair, wheelchair, 
weighted push wagon. 


id 

ERLC 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATQj^IALS 



The student/: 



/ 



ERIC 



I s 

Provide assistance at the 
shoulders, waist or hips, if 
necessary. 

Stand behind the student and 
support him with a towel 
around his ^ chest: 



Handling the Young 
Cerebral Palsied 
Child at Home. 




Initially support the student 
from, behind, either at\the 
waist," hips or shouldenf to 
elicit correct movement s . 

From behind, place arms under 
the student's shoulders, with 
palms up. Have student push 
do\m on instructor's hands as 
he walks, e.g. using them as 
if they were crutches. 

Kneel or stand in front of 
the student and have him 
place his hands on instruc- 
tor's shoulders for support 
as he walks. 



f 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A, Gross Motor 

4 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student; 



Walks incjependently . 



ERIC 



Place a favorite toy or- person 
in front of the student to^ 
encourage him to move towards 
it. 

Provide protective helmet for 
any student who shows signs 
of poor balance, sudden in- 
voluntary "movements, strong 
extensor thrust, or is prone 
to seizures. 

Stand facing the student, 
grasp his hands and provide 
support as he walks towards 
you. 

Move to standing beside the 
student, hold one hand .and 
walk with him. 

If desired, have student use 
a walker, with castors, to 
gain confidence in walking. 

Gradually withdraw support 
until the student is able to 
walk independently and with 
safety. 

Note: The studeijt must 



develop a spatial awareness 
of his body in his environ- 
ment, i.e. he does not 'walk * 
into or try to walk through 
an object. Simple obstacle 
courses which require Che 
student to negotiate objects, 
stop, turn, etc. are benefi- 
cial. Make walking an 
enjoyable time, e.g. at meal 
time, game time. Provide 
positive verbal reinforcement 
for achievement. 
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Hawaii. Guide to 
Severely /Profoundly 
Multi-Handicapped 
Child. ^ 



• MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor, 



^ OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Climbs stairs. 



ERIC 



Have the student walk betjween 
two pieces of masking tape 
placed parellel on the floor^ 

Encourage ' the student to walk 
while pulling a toy. 



Have student walk on a 
variety **of surfaces, e.g. 
pet, linoleum, ^rass, 



car- 



1, Crawling 



a- Upstairs 

Note: Star.ting position for 
following methods is student 
kneeling with'" both hands on 
step and both knees on the^ 
step below. 

Place one hand on next higher 
step, then the other hand, 
then move one knee, then the 
other knee . 

Place one hand and the oppo- 
site leg on a high step, 
then follow with the other 
arm and leg. 

Raise one knee to the same 
step as hand, and life same 
hand forward to the next 
higher step; repeat for the 
other hand and knee, 

b , Downstairs 
Note : The safest method is 
for the student to crawl down 
backwards. Initially turn 
the student if necessary. 
Then encourage him to do this 
independently . ' 



The Teaching Research 
Curriculum for Young 
Mentally Retarded 
Children, 



1 
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llOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motpr 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING^TRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Runs, 



ERLC 



Reverse upstairs procedures 
for student coming dovmstairs. 

Have student sit on top stair 
with both feet on stair below, 
use hands to push his 'bottom 
over edge, at the same time 
sliding his feet to the next 
stair. Repeat this process 
to the end. 

Encourage the stude^^lt to 
practise on »a variety of sur- 
faces, e.g. carpet , linoleum, 
wood and concerete. 

Note: Initially begin with a 
small stair (10 cm rise is 
preferable) . Progress to a 
standard stair. Add more 
stairs depending on the dumber 
required in the home and 
school environments . 

Begia by having the student 
push an object, e.g. wheel- 
chair. 

Have the student imitate you 
while, walking beside him, 
holding his^hand if necessary, 
and gradually increase the 
pace . 

Teach the student to have 
control over his movements, 
e.g. start, stop and turn; 
also teach when running is 
suitable to the situation. 

Incorporate running into 
games and activities, use y 
music. \ 
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MOTOR SklL^L^ 

"a. Gross Mofr«jr * 



\ 



OBJECTIVES 




TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



, The student: 
Rides a tricycle. 



Note: 



Pre-requisite for 



riding a tricycle is that the 
student has good sitting 
balance, and adequate strength 
to push the pedals. 

If the student is unable to 
use an ordinary tricycle, 
adaptive ones are available. 
Consult with an occupational- 
or physio-therapist. 

Initially tape or tie the 
student's feet to the pedals 
if necessary. Remove support 
as the student gains control. 

If the student has difficulty 
holding on tos^the handle bars'. 



use velcro mitts. 




Instructional 
Programming for 
^Haindicapped Students, 
p. 674 - 5. 1 

HandJ^atig the Young 
Cerebral Palsied 
Child at Home , 
p. 199. . ' 



V 



Develops mobility in water: 

- enters the water 

- moves in the water 

- exists from the water. 



Gently push down on the 
student's knees in an alter- 
nating pattern. 

As the student masters the 
skill of moving forward, stand 
behind the tricycle and direct 
movement to the right or left, 
ithen in cijrcles, and finally 
backwards! 

See Recreation, A.y^ater - 
Activities * 

Provide assistance if neces- 
sary .\ 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gro^s Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



3v Strength and Endurance 
The student: 

Raises head from face-lying 
position (prone). 




i 



Turns head to side, in 
prone position. 



ERIC 




Place visual and/or auditory 
stimulus to the front of, or 
above the student's head.' 

Lift the student's head, f 
under the chin or by the, ^ 
forehead, and gent»ly , release 
it' intermittently, - gradually 
increasing the periods dt 
non-support.- (Care should be 
taken if the .student is 
floppy.) 

.If the student is floppy or 
spastic, position him over a 
towel' or bolster. Stimulate* 
extension of the headland 
upper trunfe' by stroking your 
fingers down either side of 
his spine, patting his bottom, 
and rocking or rolling the 
bolster slightly ' forward. 




Place visual and/or auditory 
stimulus to either side of 
the student's head. 
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Mobi le , be 11 , chimes , 
toys, mirror, food. 



The Teactiing Research 
Curriculum for 
Moderately and 
Severely Handicappe^ 

Towel, bolster, 
larg^ beach ball« 




Mobile, bell , chime , 
toy , morror, foo^. 
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MOTOR SKILLS 

A. Gross Motor * 



i 



OBJECTIVE^ 



TEACMNQ STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The sWdent 



\ 



Raises up on forearms with 
head lifted. 



ERIC 



Touch the side of the stu- 
dent's face, to indicate which 
direction to turn. 

« 

If the student is floppy 
(lacks tnuscle tone) or spastic 
(tight muscles) „ position him 
over cyliiiarical support* 

Place th^ student prone on the 
>^loor in; face lying position. 

P^ovide|^ physical assistance, - 
at the shoulders, then a^ the 
back of the neck and chin; 
encourage the student to lift 
tri-s head and shoulders off 
the floor and prop his uppef 
trunk on elbows and forearms. 
Gradually reduce assistance 
until the student is able to 
obtain and maintain the 
position for 1-2 minutes. 

Work i,n front of a morror, 
or .use brightly colored 
interesting toys to gain the 
student's attention. 

Place students who have 
developed ,some head control 
over a wedge. ^ Make sure that 
the stiTdent c^n comfortably 
reach the play area. If he 
has di^iculty, place the toys 
on an ^turned box: 



Towel, bols'tefr, 
large beach ball. 
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Mirror, toys. 



MOTOR SKILLS 
A, Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



/'Reaching strategies 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Raises up on extetided arms 
with head lifted. 



\Lifts legs alternately from 
prone position. 



Raises head in midline from 
a supine position. 



ERIC 




Use strategies as for previous 
'ob j ect ive • 

V 

Encourage student to extend 
his elbows; initially assist 
by holding at the elbows. 

Place student prone on the 
floor/gym mat. Raise one leg, 
with knee extended, then lower 
it, repeat with other leg. 
Provide encouragejnent . 

Note : This strengthens hips, 
legs and back. 

Place the student on his back 
Support at the head, neck and 
shoulders (shoulders rolled 
forward)', until the student 
maintains head control when 
pulled to a sitting position. 
Then, support at the neck and 
shoulders, followed, by support 
at the shoulders only. 



The Teaching Research 
Curriculum for . 
Moderately and 
Severely Handicapped. 

Foam wedge, incline 
board. 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



^OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 




Raises buttocks off the 
floor with knees bent. 



If necessary lift student 
from an inclined board or 
foam wedge; first with -an 
incline of 60%, then 45%, 
then 30%, and finally from 
flooA 

Use eye contract or an atten- 
tion getting toy to stimulate 
and reinforce these movements 

4 ■^ 

Gently pull the student to a 
sitting position by holding 
his hands • (The student 
should be able to maintain 
head and upper trunk), 

Note^ \^en pulling the stu- 
dent up to sitting, begin by 
tugging gently until he 
resists the pull with his 
arms, before continuing to 
pull. (This avoids injury to 
the shoulder joints). 

Stabilize the student's bot- 
tom so he does not slide 
during this^^^gx^tivity. 

Gradually reduce assistance. 
Provide encouragement to stu- 
dent to raise his head 
independently, to look at/ 
reach for a toy, food, person 

Guide the pelvis up by lifting 
from underneath the student's 
buttocks with your hands. 
(This position is common when 
changing pants or diaper). 



Toys, 



MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACH InI strategies 



MATERIALS 



The student: 
• Does sit-ups. 



Sits with head and trunk 
unsupported, in long 
sitting, cross-leg sitting 
and chair sitting. 



ERIC 



Begin^ by stabilizing student's 
feet, with his knees slightly 
bent. Encourage him to raj.se 
his head and upper body from 
the floor, then return to a 
supine position. 

Support the student from 
behind, at the hips and/or 
thighs, using your body to 
keep the student's body 
slightly forward. Use hands 
to pull thd student toward 
you and to keep his legs 
apart. 




As sitting balance iicrproves, 
withdraw support. Engage the 
student in an interesting 
activity to maintaitf his 
position and increase tl\e 
time he can sit unsupported. 

^Place toys to both sides of 
the student to encourage 
reaching and regaining 
balance, and trunk rotation.* 
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Gym mats, beach ball, 
toys. 
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MOTOR gKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 




MATERIALS 



The student: 

Assumes a A-point kneel 
position. 



Maintains a 4-point kneel 
position with head up ^ arms 
straight and buttocks in 
line with knees . 

Holds a half -kneel 
position. \ 




Stands and walks on tip- 
toes. 



ERIC 



Place s'tudent in face-lying 
position. Raise his che3t 
and abdomen from the floor 
with arms extended, then have 
him bend and raise his hips, 
to assume a 4-point kneel 
position . 

Provide the stutient with an 
interesting toy or activity 
to look at while he maintains 
this position. 

Encourage the student to 
remain in a 4-point kneel 
position from 2 seconds to 2 
minutes* 

Initially kneel in front of 
the student and hold both 
hands. U^e a chest-high 
table/support to allow the 
student to hold on to if 
necessary. 

Fade assistance by having the 
student hold one of your hands 
then have him do it with no 
support. 

Have the student remove his 
shoes and socks before 
starting. 

Have the student face the 
wall^ holding or touching it 
for support. Assist the 
student to lift his heelb off 
the fl6or. Provide further 
assistance by lifting the 
heels with one hand while 
holding the knees straight 
with the other, from behind. 
Cue the student to stand on 
^ tip- toes . 
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* MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 




MATERIALS 



The student: 



Walks on rough surfaces. 



Walks up and down stairs. 



ERIC 



To have the student walk, 
stand in front holding the 
student *s nands. Demonstrate, 
then pull the student up and 
forward so that he walks on 
tip toes. 

Have the student practise 
walking on rough/smooth 
surfaces , e.g. grass , gravel , 
thick carpet. 

See Mobility section. 

Note : Stairs should have a 
hand rail and be wide enough 
to accommodate two people 
side by side. 

Upstairs 

Have student walk up stairs 
holding onto the hand rail 
with one hand, and instruc- 
tor's hand with the other. 
Have him move one foot up one 
stair and bring the other foot 
up to the same step. Repeat 
procedure. 

Progress; to the student 
holding the haiid rail only, . 
tlien walking upstairs with n6 
support. 

The next progression is for 
the student to walk up stairs 
alternating feet, using the 
hand rail and instructor's 
hand for support; then hand 
rail only and finally indepen- 
dently. 
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MOTOR- SKILLS ^ • . . 
A. Grqss Motor 




\ 






OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 




The student: 


Downstairs 




% 








Reverse the previous strat- 
egies to assist the student 
to walk downstairs. 

1 










npvplnnc; iiddpt* bodv 
strengtVj^: 

- pushes 


Have the student push weighed 
objects, like c^ors. Push 
(or pull) the student as he 
grasps the door rather than 
pushing (or pulling) the door. 
Have the student push a 
trolley, wheelchair , bike, 
etc. 










pullS/^ 


Have the student pull weighed 
objects (as above). 

With both of these, vary the 
situations as much as possible 
so that the student pushes/ 
pulls objects while bending 
over, e.g. wagon at waist 
level, with objects that are 
light or heavy, regtilarly 
shaped or awkward, etc. 










- pushes/pulls and holds 

c 


After pushing or pulling a 
door open, have the student: 
hold it open either by using 
his entire body weight and^ 
standing in front of the door 
or just holding the door back 
with two hands. 










- picks up 


Have the student pick up 
objects from a variety of 
heights., e,g. from the floor, 
from table height, from 
shoulder height. Start with 
objects that are light and 
easy to grasp. 












t 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 




The student: 



- carries 



places 



moves an object to the 
side 



throws . 



ERIC 



Include a variety of carrying 
techniques; have student 
carry objects with arm at 
side, e.g. lunch kit, pail, 
record player; at waist height 
with two hands, e.g. box; or 
one hand, e.g. shopping bag; 
at chest height with two 
hands , e.g. box, * 

Try a variety of objects, 
sizes, etc. and have the stu- 
dent decide which\ is the most 
effective way of Carrying. 
Be sure to have students 
carry objects considered 
breakable. 

After picking up, holding or 
carrying, provide a variety 
of situations in which to 
place that object, e.g. the 
floor, at table height, at 
chest heiglf^sgr above. 

Provide .opportunities for the 
student to rotate his trunk 
while holding an object, 
e.g. from one table on the 
left to the right. 

ProvitTe opportunities to 
practise these skills in daily 
activities . 

Use a stabilizer, exercises 
like push-ups, chin-ups , 
wheelbarrow walk pr medicine 
balls to help develop upger 
body strength. ♦ 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



4. Balance and 
Coordination 

The student: 

Maintains balance while on 
a moving (rocking) surface: 



lying prone 

lying prone, with sup- 
port, on forearms 



ERLC 



Note : Balance reactions 



develop when a child is 
pushed, pulled, or moved so 
that he is off balance. He 
should then adjust his body 
so that he will not fall and/ • 
or extend his arms to protect 
himself if he does fall. 

In prone, sitting and 
kneeling, encourage student to 
maintain his balance on a 
moving surface. Move surface 
slowly and gently in all 
directions. Use playground 
equipment (swings, teeter- 
totters and meery-go-rounds) ,* 
wagons and sleds to provide 
opportunity to develop balance 
skills . 

\ 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



. OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

- sitting cross-legged 

- long-leg sitting . 



- sitting on a bolster 



ERIC 
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*' MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 




- kneeling 



Regains balance when 
pushed, pulled or moved so 
that he is off balance: 

- sitting cross-legged/ 

- long-leg sitting 

- sitting in a chair 

- kneeling 

- half kneel pos^ion (one 
knee and one i9ot in con- 
tact with the floor) 



ERIC 



In sitting, r.neeling or 
standing, gently push the 
student off balance in all 
directions (forward, sideways, 
backwards). Pus^ at shoulders 
and hips and pull the shoul- 
ders and uppenarms. 
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Trampoline with support 
tar, liaininock, rocker 
(equilibrium) board , 
30 cm - 60 cm, 
bolster, air mattress, 
large developmental 
ball, playground 
equipment. 



1 



MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

- standing 

-'standing on one foot 

- standing in water. 



Walks over a variety of 
surfaces, slopes and small 
obstacles • 



/ 4 



ERIC 




Note : Initially the student 
may need physical assistance 
and encouragement because of 
his fear and losing balance. 

Surfaces 

Provide' the student with the 
opportunity to walk over a 
variety of surfaces, 
e.g. indoors : carpe ting , 
linoleum, foam tile; outdoor: 
grass, gravel, cement, ice 
and snow, mud, pavement. 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A. -Gross Motor 



\ 



OBJECTIVES 



The student: 



Maintains^ still balance 
in the water while: 

- standing 

- kneeling 

- sitting 

- lying. 



ERIC 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Slopes 

Begin with a gradual incline 
such as a gentle slope on a, ' 
driveway. Progress to using 
a ramp.' For indoor practice 
use a foam wedge or a firm 
piece of plywood, firmly 
secured. 

Small Obstacles 



^ovide an ^opportunity foir 
the student to negotiate 
obstacles and abrupt sCirface 
changes, as in things? common- 
ly "found out of doors, 
e.g. rocks, pot holes, cracks 
in the sidewalks. 

Balance Beam 
Present activities that 
gradually lead up to a bal- 
ance beam: walking between 
masking tape lines on the' 
floor; walking on a masking 
tape line on the floot; walk- 
ing on a strip of carpet on 
the floor; walking on a 5 
cm X 10 cm beam laid on the 
floor; walking on a wide, low 
balance beam of contrasting 
color. 

Vary ^the height of the step. 

Have the student jump over a 
line on the floor, or into a 
square or circle marked on the 
floor, and have him jump into 
and out of it. 

'See Recreation , A. Water 
Activities. 
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MATERIALS 



Masking tape, strip 
of carpet, 5 cn x 10 cm 
beam, balance beams of 
different widths. 





• 

MOTOft SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 




© 




OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 


V 




The student: 

Crawls, using a reciptocal 
pattern. 


See 2. Mobility. 


/ 




• 


ti 

Walks with normal timing 
and arm swing. f 

*. • 


Note: The student should 
'transfer weight in both a , 
side to side, and front to 
back position; opposite arm , 
should swing with opposite 
leg. 


Music, rods, 
J.adder, ramp, 
mirror. 








Face student, hold^ a pair of 
wooden rods with the student 
holding the other end. Walk 
to rhythmic music and moye 
rods to make sure his arms 
swing. Make sure student 
demonstrates usual hee,l 
strike, foot flat, then toe 
push off in walking. 


"A 


^^ 






Ask student to imd^tate, use 
mirrors, walk up and down 
ramps, teach foot placement 
in ladder placed on the floor. 


1 






Demonstrates eye-hand co- 
ordination. 


Provide the student with a 
variety of activities to 
develop eye-hand coordination. 
Include .functional skills and 
activities, e.g. leisure 
skills (throwing or catching 
a ball); daily living skills 
(dressing, eating); fine 
motor skills. 








Demonstrates eye-foot co- 
ordination. 


Have the studejjt kick a ball, 
either stationary or moving. 
Provide oxher activities, 
e.g. plaOT brightly colo/ed 
foot prints on the floor and 
have the student step on each. 


♦ 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
A, Gross Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS . 



The student: 

Demonstrates eye-hand-f^ot 
coordination. 




Have the student clap hands 
and stamp feet in time to 
music, put on his boots, step 
on a garbage can pedal, or 
grab a rail and step (as in 
boarding a bus or getting in 
the tub). * * 



5o 
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\M0TOR SKILLS 
X. Fine Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Grasps objects when present- 
ed (grasp re^'flex). 



Reaches out toward an object 
with hand open. 



ERLC 



Note : The student should be 
either in a supine, sitting, 
or side-lying position. 



Present an easily grasped 
object and place it in the 
paltn of the student's hand. 



Rattle, long beanbag, 
suspended rattle, bell 
with handle, teething 
ring. 




Note : a) The object should 
b^ long, thin, noisy , and/or 
bright with either a pliable 
OT^ hard handle section, 

b) The object should 
be small enough that it fits 
into the palm of the student's 
hand, but not so small that 
it can be swallowed. 

Note: The student should be 
in a supine, sitting, or side- 
lying position. 

Present a suspended object 
within the field of Vision 
and encourage the student to 
reach, touch and push the 
object. 



The Teaching Research 
Curriculum for 
Moderately and 
Severely Handicaf)ped, 




Pop-up toys, 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
B. Fine Motor 



V 'OB.^CTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Demonstrates reach and 
crude grasp. 



ERLC 



Encourage the student to use 
both right and left hands, or 
both 'hands to. make contract 
with the toy. 



Banging, pushing or 
preying action toys. 




Note : The student may still 
u«e a ftsted hand; encourage 
^him to open it. If his hand 
does not open easily, or is 
not observed to open spon- 
taneously during play, con- 
tact an occupational thera- 
Pis. 

Note : 'Thls^may be presented 
to the student while he is in 
a prone position, if he is 
able to bear weight on fore- 
arms, in supine or in sitting 
position. 

Use the same strategies as . , 
for ''Reaches with open hand", 
placing emphasis on grasping 
the object. 



Foam toys, plastic 
toys, wooden blo*cks, 
stuffed toys,- bean 
bags. 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
B. Fine Motor 


. ) 


N ^ • 








OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES ' 


MATERIALS 


The student: 

• 


V 

Encourage the^use of both 
left and right hands. 




< 




tir 

1 


Reaches for, grasps and re- 
leases an object. 


Position the student in prone; 

Xi aDJ.e UU Ucdl WcXgUL Xil 

supine or in sitting. 






Use the same strategies as 
for two previous objectives, 
expecting the student to ^ 
reach directly, grasp well 
with a full hand and palm, , 
and release at will. 


Squeeze, throw, take- 
apart stack or Dj.ace- 
ment toys. 


Brings hands to face to 
look at. . 

\ 


To develop student's awareness 
of his .hands and arms: play 
in front of mirror; rub arms 
and hands lightly \/ith tex- 
tures , e.g. terry cloth, to 
raise the level of touch 
awareness . 


4 

A Comprehensive Hand- 
book for Management 
of Children with ^ * 
Developmental Dis- 
abilities , p . 156. 

• ■ ^ 




Note: Be alert for sigAs of 
def ensiveness to touch stimu- 
lation. Some students may 
not experience touch as a 
pleasureable sensation; this 
prevents them from learning 
through tl^is, sense. Should 
you suspect this, consult an 
nmin?it*Tnri?il thpranist. 




% 
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MOTOR SKILLS 

B, Fine Motor j 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



( 



MATERIALS 



The. student: <^ 
s 



4V 



Uses thumb and all fingers 
to grasp. 



ERIC 



Swing the student's arm in 
and out, up and down, pat-a- 
cake etc., to raise the level 
of awareness of movement of 
position in space. 

During water play and bath, 
time, splash water with the 
student's hands, rand swirl his 
hands through th^ water to in- 
crease senses of touch and 
movement'. 

r 

Tie brightly colored objects^ 
or noisy objects to student's 
wrists. 

Place mobiles over the bed, or 
chair, so he will look at his 
hands as he reaches for the 
toy. 

Encourage the student to pick 
up an object by using the 
tips of all fingers and thumb. 

Make sure that ,the student 
uses his finger tips to grasp, 
rather than his palm. 



Large stacking, take- 
apart,' push, action, 
or construction toys, 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
Fine Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



\ 



Places hands together as he 
plays. 



Holds object with two hands, 
e.g. cup. 



ERIC 




Note: The normal sequence of 



the development of grasp, is 
from: a) a crude whole hand 
and pafm grasp, to b) thumb 
and all fingers, to c) thumb, 
index and middle fingers, to 
d) thumb and index finger on 
a small object, -^j^. g, 2 cm, 
diameter; to e) thumb and 
index finger on a tiny object, 
e.g. raisin. 

Encoura^ the student to 
bring both hands together 
during play activities'^ 
e.g. clapping games, banging 
musical instruments. 

4. 

Use activities which encourage 
tactile exploration of both 
hands. 

Note : Be sure to use non- 
toxic materials. 

Use 'modelling, e.g. clapping, 
or "hands-on" assistance. 

Have student practise in the 
following positions: prone, 
sitting, side-lying. 

Present the object at the mid- 
line of the student's body. 
Use an object large enough 
that the student cannot grasp 
It in one hand. 

Incorporate this objective 
into functional activities, 
such as feeding, dressing and 
carrying objects. 
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Tajnbourine , cymbals . 



Hand lotion, talcum 
powder , finger/body 
paint. \ 



Prone board. 



Drinking cup , shoes , 
socks, pants, toys, 
books , balls . 



MOTOR SKILLS 
B. Fine Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Uses thumb, index and middle 
fingers to grasp. 



Transfers objects, from hand 
to hand. 



ERIC 



Note : If the student neglects 
to use one hand consistently, 
contact a physio- or occupa- 
tional therapist. 

Encourage the independent use 
of a few fingers and the 
thumb. Do this by presenting 
the student with smaller 
objects which require a finger 
grasp. 



Small, stacking, 
manipulative , take- 
apart, cons t ruction 
and creative toys. 




Note : This is a necessary 
skill important to the devel- 
opment of finger feeding, 
e,g, holding a sandwich. 

Encotaeage the student to 
transfer objects from one hand 
to the other, making sure that 
the object is appropriate to 
th^ size of the student's hand 

Example: Present a wooden 
peg to the student's right 
hand, present a second peg to 
the same hand; this requires 
the student to either drop 
the first one, or transfer 
it to the left hand. 



Blocks, small toys, 
pegs. 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
B. Fine Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Feels and explores objects 
with hands. • 



ERIC 



Have student transfer soap 
and wash cloth when washing 
and drying hands. 

If student shows preference 
for one hand, present object 
to non-preferred hand. 

Note:- a) This activity is 



often seen most readily at 
meal time, when a second 
food is presented; or at 
play time when two desirable 
toys are presented . 
b) The transfer of objects 
should go from right to 
left, and left to'right. 

Present a variety of textured 
obj ects, initially using 
"hands-on" assistance to 
teach the student to use his 
sense of touch. 

Capitalize on natural situa- 
tions to teach this objective, 
such as: 

- play: bean bag and wooden 
block; 

- meal-time: fruit and pop- 
corn; 

self-care activities:, soap 
and towels; 

- dressing: soft sweater 
and leather shoes. 

Note: a) Care should* be 
taken to use non-toxic 
materials at all times, as 
students will usually explore 
objects using their mouths, 
before using their hands. 
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Carpet, foam, flannel^ 
wool, steel for wool, 
sand paper. 



Gauze, cotton batting, ' 
water, oatmeal, corn- 
meal, puffed wheat, 
pudding with cereal 
miSced in, finger paints, 
macaroni. 



r- 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
B. Fine Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Feeds self f ingeif^Wds- 
e.g. biscuit. ^ 



Bangs objects- 



ERLC 



h)i^ Some students may not 
experience touch as a 
pleasurable sensation; this 
prevents them from learning 
. through this sense . Should 
you suspect def ensiveness 
to touch, consult an 
occupational therapist. 

See Self Care, Eating. 
Develop definite procedures 
which signal to the student 
a change in activity, 
e.g.^ftom play to meal time, 

Begin with a long, narrow 
biscuit which is easy to^ 
grasp, does not crumble 
easily, nor break off in 
large pieces. 

If the student does not 
readily^ finger feed (does 
not accept food if it is not 
presented on a spoon) , begin 
by using syrupy foods, 
e.g. honey, pudding. Place 
it on the student's fingers 
and encourage him to lick 
it off. 

As hand to mouth coordinat- 
ion develops, add small 
pieces of solid food, 
e.g. cookies , cheese , 
marshmallows . 

Use modelling and games, 
e.g. drums, and "hands-on" 
assistance, to demonstrate 
cause and effect. 
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Arrowroot cookies, 
bread crusts. 



Drums, blocks', toy 
hammer. 




4 MOTOR SKILLS 

B. Fine Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Demonst rates index 
finger, thumb in opposi- 
tion, e.g. to pick-up a 
raisin. 



ERIC 



♦ 

Encourage the use of left and 
right hands • 

Initially place object 
between the index finger and 
thumb. Assist the student 
to maintain a neat pincer 
grasp. 

Note : The student should 
progress to being able to 
pick up the object and main- 
tain the grasp for several 
seconds . 

Use an object small enough 
that it requires the precise 
use of the tips of the thumb 
and index fingers. Observe 
the student's grasp to deter- 
mine whether the thumb is 
placed on the tip of the index 
f inger , i.e. opposition 
(correct); or whether the 
thumb is placed at the side 
of the index finger, 
i.e. scissoring (incorrect) • 



Holding, construction, 
creative , placing , 
and assembling g^mes. 



Food, e.g. raisins, 
small mar shmallows , 
seedless grapes, 
cereal . 




MOTOR SKILLS 
B. Fine Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



'TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Places one object after an- 
other into large container. 



Stacks objects. 



UiJes crayons and pencils. 
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Encourage the student to 
place several objects into a 
container, during clean-up, 
play-time, e.g. garbage in 
waste basket, dishes into the 
sink, blocks in their box, 
crayons into a container. 

As the student's coord^-nation 
develops, present him widti.a 
smaller container. 

Note : A pre-^reqoisite to 
this skill is that the stu- 
dent has sufficient^ control 
to release an object volun- 
tarily, ^.g. he is able to 
place the object before re- 
leasing it. 

Begin by using large 10 cm 
square cloth pr foam blocks, 
which are easy to hold and 
stack. Progress to 5 cm 
plastic blocks, dishes etc., 
as control improves. 

Begin by haviyng the student 
'stack two objects'. 

Use modelling and "hands-on" 
assistance. Use competition, 
e.g. who can build the tallest 
tower. 

Use a variety of stacking 
objects', e.g. stacking rings, 
nesting cups, dishes,^ans. 

Note : Pre-requisite skills 
are: sufficient hand strength 
and coordination to hold a 
crayon and control its move- 
ment. 



Toys, round 'and 
square containers. 



Dishes, cans, boxes, 
10 cm cloth and foam 
blocks, 5 cm plastic 
blocks, stacking rings, 
T)^ting cups. 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
Fine Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



The student: 



Turns a door knob. 



It 



i 
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TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Begin by using finger paint- 
ing, with student using whole 
hand movements. 

Assist the student to trace 
over outlines of shapes on 
various/ textures; or have 
him follow along behind the 
teacher's finger in substances 
such as playdough or sand. 

Present large , implements to 
the student, e.g. paint brush, 
magic marker, crayons, chalk. 
Encourage free fornr drawing, 
lines, circular scribbles, 
coloring etc. 

Note ; a) At this stage the 
student will probably grasp 
the implement in his fist. 

b) Flexible rubber tubing may 
be used to increase the size 
of the implement. This is 
often beneficial for students 
with poor grasp. • ¥oam rubber 
may also be taped around the 
pencil to increase its size. 

c) If the student has-'diffi- 
culty maintaining a gra3P on 
a large pencil, oV control- 
ling- its movements, consult 
an occupational therapist. 

Note : Pre-requisite skills: 
sufficient range of movement 
to rotate the forearms, 
i.e. palms up, palms down. 

Physically assist the student 
to grasp a door knob and en- 
courage him to turn it at 
least part of the way, before 
completing the task for him. 
Gradually reduce the assis- 
tance given. 
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MATERIALS 



Finger paints, play- 
dough, sand. 



Paint brush, 
crayons, chalk. 



/ 



MOTOR SKILLS 
,B. Fine Motor 



OBJECTIVES 



The student: 

Screws and unscrews lids 
of 'jars * 



Turns pag' 



'book . 



TEACHING" STEIATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



Begin with having the stu- 
dent' unscrew the loosened 
lid of a jar approximately 
5 cm wide. Give ''hands-on" 
assistance to demonstrate 
the movement required, if 
necessary. 

When student can unscrew the 
lid, demonstrate and give 
assistance to screw the lid 
on the jar. 

Progress to larger lids 
(10, cm) and then to small 
ones . 

Note : a) A reinforcement, 
e.g. raisin, can be placed . 
inside the jar to encourage 
the student to open the lid. 

b) An bpportune learning 
time for this skill ts lunch 
time when opening the 
student's thermos. 

c) If the student is hemi- 
plegic (minimal use^of one 
arm and leg) encourage him ^ 
to stabilize the jar 
against his trunk wj.th his 
affected hand (preferably) 

or his forearm. 

Begin with toddler books with 
cardboard pages, then use 
cloth books,' regular books 
and finally magazines. 



Cardboard book 
cloth books . 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
B. Fine Motor 



OBJCCTIVES 



The student: 



/' 




Places small objecta in 
small openings, e.g. but- 
ton in hole, key in key- 
hole . 

Draws with pencil in 
fingers . 



Uses one hand to hold 
something and the other 
•to manipulate. 



MATERIALS 



Assist the student to open 
the cover of the book; 
progress to turning several 
pages at a time, then 
individual pages. 

Provide opportunity for 
student to mail letters, 
put coins in pay phone, 
keys in locks. 

Encourage the student to 
hold the pencil between 
the thumb and 3 or 4 fingers, 
with the pencil vertical 
to the p^per. 

Make large outlines of shapes 
on the blackboard, easel, or 
art paper, and encourage the 
student to color within the 
boundary. Gradually reduce 
the size of the outline, 

Demons^ate and assist the 
jftudent to hold an object 
while he manipulates it with 
the other hand. Use function- 
al and household tasks to 
teach these skills , e, g,^ : 

- mixing in a bowl 

- wa*shing dishes 

- folding paper 

- stirring cookie batter. 



Magazines . 
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MOTOR SKILLS »v 
B. Finnic tor 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The studem 



I^es a pencil/crayon with 
CQrret:t pencil grasp. 
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Note : ^ If the student is 



hemiplegic arrd has proven 
completely unable to hold an 
object while using his other 
hand., provide a non-slip mat • 
that can be purchased 'com- 
merciaLly, or a wet facecloth 
placed under the' object*, to 
prevent slipping, ^ * 

Have student demonstrate a 
functional, controlled piricer 
grasp,- i^e.^ tip of Iftdex * 
finger, tip of thiifiib grasp, 
before^ holding- d pencil be- ^- 
t>?Ben the thumb and the second 
*an;i third fingers. 

Encourage correct [positioning 
of the pencil so that the 
pencil is \ield at a slant to 
.the pamper, rather than , ' 
vertically* * » ^ . 

If the student has dif f iculty 
using this grasp pa*ttern, 
practise the following acti- 
vities: ■ 

- pick up pj.aying cards 

- deal playing cards * . 

- o'^n clothes 'pegs ;and' place 
them on of cardboard 
box , ^ ' 

- place small pegs into peg ' 
, board* 

- place marbles on Chinese 
checker board 

- p^te and glue activities 

- pennies in a piggy* bank. 



Blue non-slip mat 
(Dycem) . 
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MOTOR SKILLS 
B. Fine Motor 



■ OBJECTIVES. 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



i^The student: 
Uses simple hand tools.. 



Uses two hands, ,each per- 
forming s/parate functions. 
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To increase strength and-co- 
ordination of the handstand 
fingers, demonstrajee and 
assist in the use of func- 
tional hand tools such as: 

- tongs 

- kitchen timer 

- rotary eggbeater 

- scissors. 

Assist the student to develop 
coordination of both hands in 
a natural situation, 
e.g. playing xylophone, 
winding thread around a spool, 
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MOTOR SKILLS 

C. Special Considerations 



1. Reflex Activity * , - 

^ I 

Reflex movement patterns are movements that are not valuntaril/ controlled 
by^ the person. They are mechanical, automatic reactions to environmental 
stimuli such as sound, touch or position of the hand. 

All babies are born with several normal^ reflex movements called Primitive 
Reflexes, e.g. when a young inf^ant*s head is turned to either side, the arm 
and leg on the free side straighten, and the opposite arm and leg. flex at 
th^ elbow and knee. These reflexes protect the infant and promote survival. 
The infant can usually move independently from whatever position the reflex 
causes . 




Asymmetrical Tonic Neck Reflex (A.T.N.R.) 



As the infant grows and develops, most primitive reflex movements gradually 
diminish and are replaced with more complex, voluntary movement patterns. 
However, damage to the central nervous system may result in a student retain- 
ing certain primitive re flexes ^fter infancy or exhibiting abnormal reflexes. 

The student with retained or abnormal primitive reflexes cannot ^ove independ- 
ently from the position the reflex creates. Ttiis seriously ip^rferes with 
efficient m6yement, e.g. if after infancy a student's arms ajro leg6 continue 
to flex £iutomatically and extend when the head turns, it is difficult to acr 
complish tasks such as to bring the hand to the mouth for eating, or grasping an 
object while looking at it. The effect on the student's posture will be gteat, 
as he will need assistance to constantly change position. Jhe long term results 
of the persiste'nce of these reflexes can mean: ' 



- dislocation of hips and spinal deformities 

- great difficulty or inability to r^oll .over 

- inability to bring both hands to midline 

- dependence in eating and walking. 

\ ' . ' . 

Any student with delays in motor development should have a developmental reflex 
test/, and an appropriate program of inhibitiorv and facilitation initiated. This 
testing and program designing should be carried out by an occupational- or physio- 
therapist. By ^using correct positi6ning and handling methods the sj^udent will ^ 
be more able to feed himself, roll over, etc. 

Refetence: " Value Based Skills Training Curriculum, M. C.R.I. University of 
Nebraska Medical 'Centre. 
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2. Range of Motion 

«> ♦ 

All joints in the body have a normal range of motion through which they 
move by normal muscle activity in the absence of any congenital joint 
problem, or^in the absence of existing joint disease. The physically handi- 
capped btudent by virtue of the impairment, namely, abnormal muscle tone ani/ 
or muscle weakness, is often unable to exercise all of his body's joints ^ 
routinely through their normal range of activity. The combination of this 
inability, as\well as prolonged posturing in any given position together with 
the effects of the pull of gravity on the body, may result in the gradual but 
permanent acquisition of' various deformities of the joints of the limbs and/ 
or vertebral column. 

Many of these deformities are preventable if the problems are identified and 
normal joint movement carried out passively in the identified areas. This 
process of applying- exercise passively to ^ joint in order to keep it freely 
moving within its normal range by movement of the joint and the structure sur- 
rounding and acting upon this joint, namely muscles, tendons, ligaments and 
capsules, is called Range of Motion Exercises . 

These exercises should be, carried out daily on any student with serious strength 
and mobility problems. The problem may be minor, requiring attention to any one 
or t^;^o joints, oT major, involving -multiple joints. Failure to provide this care 
may result in unnecessary future surgery, bracing, or the loss of ability to 
acquire a functional skill such as self-feeding or walking. 

Joints which frequently need care and attention are the: 

- head and neck, ' thumb 

- shoulder blades - hip 

- shoulder --knee 

- elbow - ankle 

- forearm - mid foot 

- wrisW^ - toes 

- fingers . - back and lower spine. 

In order to assess the needs of a student, it is essential to obtain the serv- 
ices of a qualified physiotherapist and/or occupational therapist to identify 
the existing or potential problem,^ and to drkw up and dejto^strate a range^ of 
motion exercise program. \*7here regular or consultant se^wces of a physiothera- . 
pist are not available, these can be obtained frequently on a consultative basis 
from the Home Care 'Team of a Public Health Unit, or the Physiotherapy Departments, 
of the nearest hospitajfc. ' * ^ 



Due to the variety of problems present in ^ the physically disabled student, it is 
strongly suggested that every effort be made^to obtain the input of a physio-- 
therapist for range of motion exei;fises. The techniques for the different joints 
must be deitionstrated ►and practised so , that no harm is done, AJT^ various techniques 
learned for managing spasticity of muscles and for greater ease in the passive 
exercising of joints. 
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3t Positioning 

Positioning includes handling and movf.ng the physically disabled student into 

btatic postures. It usually implies the inability .of * the student to move" out 
of this position by his own effort. ^ ^ 

Careful handling of the student while positioning h;im can result in various 
therapeutic effects, including: 

* 

- reduction of spasticity of abnormally high postural tone 

- facilitation of tone normalacy in the student with abnormally 
poor or low muscle tone 

- sensory stimulation and environmental contact^. ^ 

Proper positioning includes correct or symmetrical alignment and adequate 
stabilization to' maintain a safe and comfortable position. 



the five basic positions are: ' ^ 

- side lying \' , ^ 

- proue resting \ ' • ♦ 

- prone developmental 

. - back lying . . 

- sitting. . ^ 

( Note : Please refer to the Special Education Handbook section, "The Physically/ 
Medically Handicapped Student" for further inf orraation on positioning.) 

a. Side Lying 




Side lying is one of the better lying positions since it allows for use of the 
hands and inhibits undesirable posture patterns. 

Strategies ; * . - * 

f > 

Position the student on his side (center th^ student's hea^ in midline and 
support it with a pilloj^^that is thick enough ^to maintain the head parallel to 
the supporting surface). If the student exhibits extension patterns, tilt the 
head forward slightly and ^support the back of the head. ^ 



\ 

3. Positioning (continued) ^ 

Align the trunk symmetrically so that the spine is straight. Place a firm sup- 
port 5 cm - 8 cm trom the student's back. With one hand on the stildent's 
shoulder and one on the hip, gently roll the trunk towards the support until 
the student's back touches it (the bottom shoulder should be slightly forward). 
Place *a pillow at the chest/waist for balance. 



] 




The bottom arm should be resting on the lying surface, in a forward position. 
The top arm can then rest on the front pillow, also in a forward ^position. The 
student's^hands should be free. 




Be sure that the hips, are in a symmetrical position. Support at , the front and/or 
back ma,y be necessary if the student cannot maintain a symmetrical position. 



3. Positioning/ ( continued) 

• ^ 

Bring the top leg forward with the knee flexed until the muscles relax, i.e. up 
to 90^ . Flex the bottom leg slightly at the knee and place a pillov^ between the 
legs. ' If the bottom leg muscles don't relax, increase flexion at hip and knee. 
Place a sandbag under the knee to maintain position if trhe p^rsonycannot maintain 
a flexed knee. Position .the feet as close as possible to a 90*" angle (to the 
lower leg) . ^ 




b. Prone Resting ^ 

The prone restihg position can be used in combination with other positions to 
provide variety. It should^not be used with students who exhibit a total 
riexion postural .pattern (contracted due to hypertonicity) . 




Strategies: 

Position' the student on his stomach and turn the head to either side. Support 
it with a thin pillow or pad so that the head is parallel to the lying surface, 
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3. Positioning (continue.d) 



Be sure that the trunk is in a synunetrical position so that the spine is 
straight. If the trunk tends to curve to one sj.de, align trunk and spine then 
place sandbags on both sides of the trunk to maintain a straight alignment* 




Flex both arms at the elbows and position them at least 15 cm away from the body, 




Be sure chat the hips are as symmetrical and extended as possibl-e. 




Separate the legs at the knees (approximately a hand's span). Place a pillow 
between the legs if the student cannot maintain this. If legs turn inward or 
outward, place> a sandbag on the side of the leg which the leg tends to ' turn. 

Place a rolled towel beneath the ankles so that the toes are pointing perpen- 
dicular to 'the lying surface. Be sure that the ankles are elevated high enough 
CO prevent pressure on the toes. 




3, Positioning (continued) 



c. Prone Developmental Position (Propped Stomach Lying) 

This pbsition not recommended for use unless under the supervision of a 
clinical specialist. It can be used with students who are able , to bear weight 
on their forearms and allows for some functional use of hands. It can be used 
to facilitate head control. 




Strategies: 

Position the student on his stomach. The head is not supported in this position. 




Place L large wedge or firm pillow under the chest and armpits to pro^tlde firm 
suppoijt (the high part of the wedge should be 2% cm le^ than the disV^nce be- 
tween b^e elbow and armpits). Align the trunk symmetrically with the spine 
straight , 
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3. Positioning (continued) 

Place arms in a supportive position in front of the' student, with elbows bent. 
Elbows and forearms should rest on a supportive surface (pillow). In this 
position, the body weight will press down on elbows and forearms to maintain 
the position* 




Be sure that the hips are as symmetrical and -extended as possible. 




Separ^Pte legs at the knees (approximately, a hand's span). Place a pillow between 
l^he legs if the student cannot maintain this. If legs turn inward or outward, 
place a sandbags on .the side of the leg to which the leg tends to turn. 

Pl^ce a rolled towel beneath the ankles so that the toes are pointing perpen- 
dicular to the Tying surface. Be sure J^at the ankles are elevated high enough 
to prevent pressure on the toes. 
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3. Positioning (continued) 

\ 

d. Supine Position (Back-lying) 

The supine position should be used only for short periods of time- It should 
^ never be used when? the student is eating or sleeping and should be avoided with 
students who exhibit extension postural patterns. 




Strategies: 

Place the student on his back. 

Tilt the head forward slight]^, 
or cushion. 



Center it in midline and support with a pillow 




I 

Align the trunk symmetrically, making sure that the spine is straight. Support 
the trunk with sandbags on either side if the -student cannot maintain a 
symmetrical position independently. 
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3, Positioning (continued) ^ . ; 

Roll the shoulders slightly forward by placing rolled towels^ under" each sl^bulder- 
Place the arms over the stomach so that they are supported by the abdomen. If 
the student's arms tend to slide off the stomach, 'roll the shoulders further far- 
ward and place a»pillow under the elbows. > 




/ 



Separate the legs at the knees (approximately a hand's span). Flex the knees 
blightly and place a rolled pillow underneatH. The feet should be positioned 
as clos^ to 90' as is possible. 




Pillow below the knees is to. help inhibit an extensor tone pattern and must not 



be accepted as-a prolonged positioning pattern, e;p 
knee flexion contractures. 



sleeping, as it promotes 
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3. Positioning (continued) 
e. Sitting Position 

Sitting allows tjrie student the most opportunities for functional movement 
(other than standing). In order to maintaiV the correct sitting position, 
most students will require a special chair which has been adapted, based on 
individual needs. 



'Strategies . 




Place the student in his adapted chair or wheelchair.' 



Be sure that the head is in midline and ^upright. ,If the student lacks head^ 
control, attach a head-centering cushion at the appropriate height so that it 
provides support in the neck area. 
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Align the trunk symmetrically, making sure that the spine is straight, 
solubilization on eithet side to maintain slignment. If necessary. 



Provide 
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3. Positioning (continued) 



Roll the shoulders slightly^' forward arid- place rolled towels behind each. ^Support 
forearms on a tray such that, when properly positioned, the elbow is bent'at a 
90* angle. 



Hands should then be free/so that they can be brought together. 




Stabilize the hips and thighs so that the weight is evenly distributed ove*r 
both hips, lie sure that the hips are symmetrical and flfexed, i.e. at least^ 90^ . . 
Use seat belt to help maintain the correct position. Attach the belt to t^e chair 
at the buttocks, and angle up to cros^^ the hips; do not place across the yaist. 




Be sure that the seaX..^^^rpp^§ the ^rttire thigh (to within 4 cm from the knee). 
Flex thd knee 

Positioa.^'fhr feet flat on the supporting surface so that the ankles are aligned 
-and fi^ed at 90*' . . . 



If necessary, use stabilization devices to maintain. 
4. Transfers 



Transfers usually refer to /the assisted movement of a person from one position 
to another,. A transfer carl either be passive, i.e. little involvement of assis- 
tance by the student, or active, student participates in the movements 

•For infcrmation regarding passive transfers, refer to the Special Education 
. Handbook section , ^-Thq Physically /Medically Handic^lJped Student'. For active 
transfers," refej to the Mobility section. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The dependent handicapped student should be taught to participate as fully * 
as possible in caring for himself. While it may take time and effort he 
should be given the opportunity to develop any capabilities he^has; 

Coo^p^b^tion betweeit' school and home is essential to achieve success ^in self 
care akills^ there should be consistency in training methods used. All &elf 
care^progr^ should enable the student to present as attractive an appearance 
as possible, to increase his personal dignity. ^ f \ * 

Teachers should be aware that the student may be medically incapable of doing 
what is required of him, as in the case of the^tudent with inadequate 
sphincter control. In all cases a doctor* s report should be obtained before 
a program is* set up. 'Knowledge of the stydent's medical condition and 
Recommendations of the physio- and occupational therapist are required before 
the method of programming is decided. A cqminon objective may. require various 
adaptations according to the .hantlicap of the individual stO^ht. A major 
consideration is correct positioning^ for both student and stalf. ^ 

Prograpis for self care should be implemented at. appropriate times, e.g. the. 
student should be taught to wash his hands when they are dirty. Methods of 
programming are varied tKiV, in many self care situations, backward chaining 
has been proven successful. ' * 

The consideratioQs defections include special instructions ffftd hints, e*g. adap- 
tive -^equipmjent , handling. • ' ^ 



SELF CARE 

A. Toileting 



J 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



-MATERIALS 



The student^: 



< Exhibits regularity in 
eMmi'nation. 



Remains dry while sleeping. 



r 



Note:. Toilet training should 
npt begin until the* studeat 
'has matured (€• N • S, §nd 
sphi-ticter) suf f i ciently to 
exhibit stable elimination 
•patterns e.g. doesn't drib- ^ 
ble and has dry periods of 
1-2 ^ours . 

Devise a chart that includes 
meaningful daily routines 
*(n\eals, juice timf, ^ recess) 
as well as time 'in^rvals. 
Devise^ a simple code system 
to monitor elimination pat- 
terns, e.g. W - Wet, B - 
boi^rel movement, blank - dry, 
circle the Let;ter if an ac- 
cident, add *+* if the action 
was student initi^t^d, etc. 

Chart *a ^minimum of ? days if. 
'"5^the stuQeat* s. pattern appears 
fairly fonstant, ' but increase 
up to 15 days if there are , 
dry per^-ocf^ but the pattern 
is unclear. If the student 
has not est^W.iffffied a ireadi- 
ness patten) repeat in 2-3 
months.. (A good readiness 
- pattern would be 1 bowel 
movement and 3-5 urinations ^ 
per day) . ' . ' . 

After the student has achieved 
75% success*' rate on 'daytime 
training apply the same pro- 
cedure at niglit. 

Decre4se the amount of fluids 
during the evening and elimi- 
nate fluids 2 hours beH&ore 
*bedtime . 
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Toilet Training 
the Retarded. 

Systematic Instruction' 
of the Moderately and 
^Severely Handi*capped^ 
ch. 7. . ^ ^ 
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s£lf care 

A. Toileting ^ 






> 

'objectives 


. TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS r- 


> 


Th€i studept: ' 

• 




■ — \ 




f 


Toilet just before bedtime ^ 

and'^ell student that if his 

bed is dry when^he wakes up 

.-11 * . * 
he will get a treat. 


1 


* * 




• 

Check \h hcurs after bedtime 
and again before going to 
bed. If dry encourage the 
student tp go to the bathroom^ 
if wet change him. 


s> 


1 


" r 
* , 


If the' student is wet by morn- 
ing, ask parents to monitor 
during the night to determine 
the most likely accident time. 


1 






Rouse the student priory* to 
the accident time and toilet. 






t : ' > 

♦ 

* t 

0 


Once the once-per-night ^ 
^ftutine wbr)cs, gradually in- 
crease the/time of the toilet- 
ing procedure until the stu- ■ 
dent can go through the 
night dry • » / , - 




> 




Continue to provide praise 
for dry beds in the morning. 


^ - 




Indicates need to go or need 
to change (verbally .or 
. non-verbally) , 


, Continue with regular pant 
checks to obtain and rein- 
force wet /dry. 


• 




* 


Emphasize the unpleasantness 
of wet or'soiled pants. 






Identifi-^s the bathroom 
wi tn rm'lerine. 


Toilet only in the bathroom. 

Toilet students in small 
groups so that they can 
model. 














A 


* 
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SELF CARE 

a: Toileting 



s 



OBJECTIVES 




ERIC 



The student: 

Sits on toilet for up to 
.five minutes. 



Complies with toilet 
training schedule. 



Demonstrates ability to 
control toileting needs. 



Use chart information to . 
establish toileting times; 
begin with high incidence 
times. ^ 

*- 

Establish routine toileting 
times after meals, b^ore 
and after nap. 

If the s'tudent is fearf-ul '6f 
the bathroom make it a pleas- 
ant place with pictures, 
music, bright paint.' 

Tie a. favorite toy 'to the 
potty so that ,the student is 
occupie^."** 

Initially choose 2' time* 
periods of ^ the day when .there 
is the ^ost consistency in 
elimination. 

Stay with the student, ' 
keeping him comprany.' 

If there are no results after 
sitting for 5-10 minutes have, 
the studei^t dVess and return 
to activities wi;thout pr'aise 
or censure. 

Record all trials ^hd dll 
eliminations (|suc9esses and 
accidents) on a chart in the 
bathroom. 

Watch carefully ,and reward 
any movements towaird the 
bathroom. 
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MATERIALS 



Handling the Young 
C^ebral Palsied. 
Child at Home, p. 75. 



r 
< 

SELF CARE 

'a. Toileting . . * 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 
Mounts and dismou^its toilet. 



J 




iixhibibs-^^od toilet 
hygiene: wipe, flush, wash 
hands. 



If ne.cessafy provide' a sturdy 
step to help the student . 
reach the toilet. 

Teach proper position for 
boys by providing a support 
on the toilet tank to hold ^ 
on to. Teach boys to hold 
penis down with one hand, 
Use modelling. 

Familiarize the student with 
related toileting routines to 
be taught later: pants dpwn, 
etc. 

If student does not^ understand 
verbal directions introduce 
and teach signs related to 
toileting as part of the • 
toileting routine : 

- toilet 

- pull pants down 

- go potty (use toilet sign) 

- wipe 

- flush ♦ 

- pull pants up ^ 

- wash hands. 

Establish consistent accidenrt 
procedure that includes: 
recognition that the student^ 
is wet, a cleaning up routine 
that involves the student and 
a positive practice procedure 
chat shows the student the * 
proper routine. % 

■4 

Teach wiping while student is 
sitting down, or standing, 
balanced against the wall, 
whichever is easiest for 
student. 
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SELF CARE 

A. Toileting- 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



AdjustsVclothing before 
and after toileting. 



ERIC 



Use **hands-.on" method to 
teach securing the toilet 
tissue and wt^pping it around 
the student '^s fingers.' Place 
hand' in position and assist 
the student -to wipe up ^nd y 
thea put toilet paper in the 
toilet. 

As. students often forget to 
flush put a large pictur^ of 
a student flushing the toilet 
by the toilet paper -holder as' 
a reminder. 

See B. Dressing. 

Teach these skills prior to 
intensive toilet training so 
that the student has mastered 
a large part of the routine. 

Do not te^cli these skills 
when the student is anxious 
to go; teach^ at regular 
toileting routine times. 

Have the student wear training 
pants and trousers with loose 
elastic tops (velour or t;erry' 
are ideai- fabrics' as ^they are 
soft and absorbent) . 

.As the toileting routine 
becofties established, intxoduce 
pant checks on a regular 
basis prior to the 'toileting 
routine. * • 

Ask .the student verbally and/ 
or with sign if h6 is wet. 
Encourage him to check his 
pants. If he is dry reward; 
if he is wet, say, *'0h ng, 
you* re wet, that's not good*', 
and carry out Occident - 
procedure. 
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SELF CARE 

Toileting Considerations 



Adaptive Equipment and Positioning - - - — ^ ^ 

- buy a solid plastic adult-sized toilet seat with a lid and cut a proper 
sized hole 'in the lid 

- use a urine deflector that redirects' the ^stream of urine. These can be 
cut from a side of a plastic bottle,' and by^padding/the sides and ^back, 
it will help keep'legs apart, e.g. not scissoring,' so. student can relax 

- pro-vide a padded seat for thin students or those with sores, 

- place a small strip of foam rubber around the rim to provide a firm base 

- provide a wide, firm base and back support 

;^place the pot inside a cardboard' box (for a child), a corner or triangle 
chair for students with poor head and trunk control. Also put a stool, 
chair, etc. (something to ho,ld onto) in front so that the student's arms 
are forward . . ^ 

- have the student ' s feet t6uch the *floor; Use a box or wooden blocks, 
5 cm X 10 cm to raise floor 

- have boys ka^el, using a potty on the floor, if standing is not possible 

- use. a urine alert: a plastic bowl which fits into the toilet boi^. 
Detachable wires connect the ^moisture detecting snaps" to a signal box; 
a tone sounds when elimination occurs. 

• - use a Pjffts alajnn: moisture detecting snaps fastened to the front part 
pf the briefs and two flexible wires from those snai5s' lead to -the 
jsignal'box (fastened to ba*ck uppex part of briefs); when the ai;ea between 
the snaps is moistened, the ton6 sounds. ^ 



SELF CARE 
B, Dressing 



OBJECTIVES 




MATERIALS 



The student: 



Cooperates passively whije 
being dresbed. 



Cooperates in dressing by 
ext.ending arm ancT leg. 



ERLC 



Try to establish early the 
most appropriate position for 
later seLf care. 

Use two people initially, one 
to use physical prompts, while 
the other conducts the self 
care routine. 

Sit on floor and dress the 
Student from behind, using 
your knees to support him 
(a symmetrical position, bent 
slightly forward) . 

Always dress the student in ^ 
the same order, using the same 
mnvements. H^lp him 'antici- 
pate next step, "Now, sweater 
on, hand ready**. 

Talk to the s^tudent while 
dressing; make each step 
distinct. Play dressing 
games. If necessary use sign 
for clothing -part paired with 
the word. 

^Before putting on socks.,' make 
sure knee is bent and ankle 
flexed up so that foot* won't 
arch stiffly. 

Hold under the elbow or knee 
to extend arm. or leg. Do no-t 
pull by fmnd^ or feet. 



Handling the Young 
Cerebral Palsied 
Child at ^ome. 
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Hawaii Guide to 
Severe ly /Prof oundly >^ 
Hulti-Handicapped ^ ^ 
Child, p. 160. 



SELF CARE 
B. Dressing 



JECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: ^ 
Removes simple alo thing. 



Undresses self; if laces 
untied and buttons undone. 

Discriminates .f^nt and 
back of clothing. 



ERIC 



Play "'Remove the Hat" game, 
where teacheo: wears hat and 
then takes it off with "oops". 
In front of a mirror place 
the hat on student's head and 
take it off using "hands-on" 
method. Gradually withdraw 
your hand and put the hat on 
properly rather .than just 
placing it on top of the stu- 
dent^ s head. 

*Put treats ,in hat and place 
on student's Jiead to entourage 
him to find them by taking it 
off. ' ^ 

When removing sock pull it 
over the heel* an^ then let 
the student remove it. Have 
student sit cross-legged on - 
floor. 

Attach string to- hat and socks 
to- help student remove them. 

Teach student to un^ip by 'at- 
taching ring,- etc. 

Use consistent cue for back 
of clothes, e.g. sew or tape 
H large colored tag where ma- 
terial tag or label is. Fade 
out large cue and replade it 
with- naturally occuring cue: 
the tag or label. 

Have the student find the tag 
<f3\\^Vi given a piece of cloth- 
ing. 



Wabash Guide to 
Early Development 
Training, p. 409, 

The Right to Education 
Child, p. 1'26- 

An Experimental 
Curriculum for 
Young Mentally 
Retarded Children, 
p. 29. 

"The Severely and 
Profoundly Retarded: 
A Practical Approach 
to Teaching, p. 141. 
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SELF CARE 
B. Dress l-ng 






OBJECTIVES 


' TEACHING STRATEGfES 


MATERIALS'.' 


The student: 




* K 




Use task analysis, using the 
tag as p^rt of the dressing 
process for* T-shirts, pants 
and shirts. Use routine 
consistently. 4 




Assists in dressing, 
e.g.^ pulls on simple gar- 
ments. 


Have a chair available to use 
as support for student ♦ 

Always dress and undress in 
appropriate place , e.g. at 
clothes rack. 

Use shortened pants and 'short 
sleeved shirts if necessary. 
Avoid tight fitting clothes. 

Use large, open, expandable 
neck or openings for garments 
which go over head; use* 
yelcro fasteners in place of 
buttons for more ^severely 
handicapped students; use 
slip-on shoes, tube socks. 


Hawaii Guide to _ . 
Seve rely /Pro foundly 
Multi-Handicapped . ^ 
Child, p. 161. 

Handling the Ypung 
Cerebral Palsied j 
Child at Home. 

The Right to 
Education Child,, 
p. 126. ^ 

Pennsylvania Training 
Model: Competency • 
Checklist for Dressing, 


i 


Build in established dressing 
routine ; give student oppor- 
tunity* to do the steps and 
prompt as necessary. - Increase 
the 'degree of assistance only 
after the prompts fail. ^ 




With assistance, dresses 
• and undresses self (outer 
] apparel). 


^Use boots that pull off and 
on easily; untie, scarf for 
the stifdent; use "hands-on" 
method with verbal instruc-* 
tions as necessary. 


Educational Programming 
for the Severely and 
Profoundly Handicapped. 

• 

0 > 




Have chair available to use 
as support for student . 


t 


• 


J 
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SELF CARE ' ^ , 

B*. Dressing 



OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 


The student: 


2 




Gets specific clothing items, 


Use signs or words 'that have 
been established in dressing 
routine • 






Ask the student to pick out . 
the "shirt", etc. in the 
dressing sequence. Have an 
established (finessing seque'nce, 
e.g. shirt, on, pants on, etc. 




0 

• 


Teach student; where clothing 
is kept', in coatroom at class, 
drawers at home, by establish- 
ing getting the clothes out 
as part of the dressing 
routine . 






^llow time for the student 
^to get the clothes, adding 
prompts as needed. 




Recognizes own clothing.^ , 


Use consistent marker for the 
student 'and teach as per the 
clothing tags. 


• 




Have a picture of the student 
and his marker tag above his 
coat hook. Teach matching 
clothes to tag to hook with 
the tab and picture. Do not 
change the location^-bf the 
tag/^hook during training. 


» 


Hangs up clothes, e.g. on 
hook . 


Tea^ the student to locate 

easiest part o^^'his 
clpthes'^to* hang oh the-hook, . 
e.g. arm hole, and guide the 
student to place the arm hole 
on an enlarged hook at chest 
height; use a footstool.. 


An Experimental 
Lurricuium ror t • 
Young Mentally 
Retarded Children. 

■ : 




Add a loop on the back of 
clothes for easier hanging. 


i 


• 


i 
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SELF CARE ) 
. B, Dressing 


i < 


m 




k 




. OBJECTIVES 

• 


TEACHING STRATEGIES. . 


MATERIALS ^ 


t 

The student: ' 




• 


Takes of^f and puts on shoes ^ 
(no tying) . 


Use slip-on loafers one tJize 
larger if necessary. 


The Right to . 

Educatipa Child, p. 126. % 




First teach taking shoes off 
in a tailor position or on a 
chair, wherever the student 
can place his feet flat on 
the floor. Push heel off with 
other foot or hand, then push 
toe off. 


Wabash Guide to 
Early Development 
Training, p. 407. 


■t 


Havp student put foe in shoe; 
push foot forward on floor 
until he touches his toe at 
the end of the shoe. 


An Experimental 
Curriculum' for the 
Young Mentally Re- 
tarded Child, p. 161. 


; 


e 

Use prompts to push heel down; 
use shoe horn. 




1 

■\ 

< 


Use "hands-on'* method for all 
of the above, working beside- 
or behind student to put foot 
in the correct position. • 


* 


Starts zipper and zips up. 


Use '*hands-on*' method, first 
''teac-h zipping down, then up, 
' after a start has been made. 


• 


Buttons up garments.^ ' 


Start with velcro f^asteners 
over button holes to teach . 
to match buttons to holes^. 


Wabash Guide to ^ / - \ 
Early Development \ 
. Training, p. 42A. - \ 




Start with quarter size but- 
tons on smocks. 




If 


Use "hands-on" method; place 
fingers through button hole 

grasp buttoij and pull but- 
ton back through hole. 


\ 


f 
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SELF, CARE • ^ , 






* * 


B. Dressings • 




• 


1 






^atfrTat 9 




The student: . 






* 


Buckles a- belt, .laces shoes, 
ties shoes. • 

• • 


Start training with backward 
chaining. 

Use •*hands-on"^inethod while 
tK;reading 'the' belt, then 
buckle . it . \ ) 

* } * 
Start with shoes with few 


• 






lace ' holes • 
















Paint every other lace hole 


/ 




white aivd use one white lace 
'and one" black lace to match 
to appropriate holies* 

* *>' 
Use nana s -on ^ Tnecnoa , sic- 




f 




ting in caiior rasna,on wneu 








lacing, tying shoes, working 






» 


from behind th6 student. 






Dresses self indepehdefitly . 


Gradually fade assistance. 


Step by Step Learning 
.Guide for Older 
Retarded Children, • 


« 














i 








• 
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SELF CARE 

Dressing Considerations 



1. Positioning 



- dress and ^undress the student while lying across your knees, on his' tummy 

(this position provides a good, combination of handling and treatment^- the ^^vl/ 
student is flexed, pressure on t^e stomach .is minimal). 

- as the student becomes heavier, dressing on his batk may be the best pos- 
sible way - prop him on a hard'pillow so that his shoulders are raised and 
forward \ ... 

- vse side-lying position, rolling the student from side to side (shoulders* and 

head are easy to bring forward, ^ therefore, it is easier to put clothes over 7 
the head and ar<jund the shoulders, less resistance to bringing the arms for- - 
ward and straightening the elbows) ' 

- when sitting have student wh5 has difficulty maintaining balance in a Sitnng 
^ position sit with ftis back to you, e.g. tailor sit, or have him sit ^ 

directly in front of you near the edge of a table, Tn this position, his 
legs and hips can be bent. ' ' ^ 

- dress student in front of a mirror so that he ,can see what you are doing 

- U3e the comer of a wall to give the student extra sjj^port if balance is 
not good enough to ^llow the student to have both hands frqe in dressing 

- have student press feet against the wall to lift hips when lying down ' . 

(good for athetoid students) -when standing hav^ student support himself * . ^ 
against the wall so legs can b^ bent, ^ 

K \ 

2> Handling 

- always put clothes on the moat affected area first ' ^ 

- straighten the limb first then put the sleeve on. Don't pull if the student 
resists straightening his elbow, (do not pull by the fingers as tKis will 
cause the elbow to bend) ' 

- if the sfudent is sitting symmetrically, problems in stiffness and bending i 
on one side can be avoided • 

- it is easier to bring arms forward if the student is bending sufficiently 

at the hips , ^'-^ 

- bend -the student's leg before putting on shoes and socks so tl^Je f6ot is not 
stiff and toes not turn^ under ' v 

- if the student is lying on his back, put pillows under his hea<i or hips so 
that bencjing knees and hips ,will be easier - 

- for athetoid student: if in a sitting position, apply pressure to knees (down 
together) or feet to ensure that his feet do liot come off the floor or his 
knees don't "^^art when arms are raised 

- for spastic student: keep the trunk welXt forward, hold the l^gs apart and out- 
ward at the 'hips. Support the student at the lower part of the spine, to help 
kefep hips and legs bent and keep shoulders fo.rward. * ^ 
kneeling may give students a wider and firmer base than standing. 
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SELF. CARE " 
C\ Eating 



OBJECTIVES ^ V 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



\ 



Swallows liquj[ds. 

% •Controls tongue. 

Opens mouth spontaneously 
and accepts food. 



Chews and swallows semi- 
solids, 



7 



Chews and swallows solid 



ERIC 



Tap the plate \\rith spoon, 
place small amount on spoon. 

Bring foocj to student's eye 
level and ''announce'* food. 



If student does not chew or ♦ 
Close mouth spontaneously sit 
behind him and hold jaw as in 
diagram, using bottom fingers 
to move jaw as in chewing, 
top finders to open and close 
mouth. 




Allow time for stud^ent to 
o*pen 'mouth . 

Encourage chewing motion by 
example, even with semi-) 
solids . ^ 

Using upward motioh, stroke 
front of throat to encourage 
^wallowing . 

•Manipulate mouth gently. 



Ask student to chew, swallow, 
etc. 
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A Pre/scriptive 
BaKavioral Checklist 
^r Severely and * * 
Profoundly Retarded. 
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SELF CAR£ 
C. Eating 



OBJECTIVES*^ 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 


♦ 


The studeat: 

Sucks with a straw'. 


\ 

Note: If student has tongue 








thrust or reflex (pushes 
tongue out on straw) secure 
assistance from occupational 
therapist to establish cor- 
rect sucking 'pattern. ' 


• 




- \ 


Use a favorite drink , and 
start with^short straw in tall 
g las s . 

> 


Individualized Learning 
Program for the 
Profoundly Retarded • 

# 


) 




If above unsuccessful, check 
if straw is at top of Inouth, 
lips closed tightly around 
straw. 


• 


> 


Eats with fingers. 

1 


Note : If necessary establish 
•signs for eating. Train at 
snack t^ine. 

Serve snacks in bite size 
chunks, e.g. bread and pea- 
'nut butter squares, banana, 
popcorn, etc. 


' Hawaii Guide to 
Severely/Prof oundly 
Multi-Handicapped 
Cj^ild. ^ 

f 

r 




Eats bite-»ized pieces. 


Cut food into bite sized 
pieces, cut sandwifches in at 
least Aths 


State-v;ide Inservice 
Training Project. 




Sits at, table in* position 
conducive to eating/ 


''EstabM^ sitting down routine 
and ask each student in turn- 
if he IS ready 'to eat. 






• 

4 


Serve snacks when students ^ 
are prepared. Have snacks 
ready well in advance and in 
sight of student. 






Drinks from a cup or glass. 


Alwa»ys sit or stand b*ehind or 
beside the student .when using 
"hands-on** method tb ensure 
An PAsv fl nw oV movemen t . 


» 




• 

> 

* 


Serve only a little in , the 
cup. 

( • ' 
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SELF C^E 
C. Eating 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Eats with a spoon. 



Ass'ociates appropriate roo^m 
with meals. 



Locates and sits at his own 
place at table and eats in 
his own space. 



ERLC 



Use adapted cups only if 
necessary after repeated 
attempts with regular <cup. 

Start'with foods which will 
stick 'to spoon, e.g. puddin^i 
cereals, mashed potatos. * • 

If necessary use brightly 
colored *spoon wiJ^h large 
handle or build up handle 
with tape. ^ \ 

Using "hands-on" method help 
student scoop food and take 
to mouth; have student put 
food in mouth., . ^ ^4 

Co1:^tinue with backward chain- 
ing procedure. ^ 

Establish .an eating area in . ^ 
the classroom or in another 
section of the school. If 
space does not permit a 
separate area establish "eat^ 
ing cues": 'table cloth, nap- 
kins, etc. 

If necessary pair^ word/sign 
for hungry w^th word/sign for 
eating as 'you prepare table. 

Us'e,largq personalized/ non- 
slip place mats for; each stu- 
dent (plastic animal place 
mat or a laminated one with 
studerlt's photograph). 

Encourage thfe student to eat 
and keep his disjaes and food ' 
on the place' jnatv 
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Plastic coated spoons". 
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SELF CARE 
C. ^ Eating 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIE;S 



MATERIALS 



The student: ' 



Eats with a fork. 



Exhibits good table manners. 



Pours from o'ne container to 
another. 



If no place mats are avail- 
able, tape, squares on the ^ 
table and personalize that 
square for each student. 

Use "hands-on" method, model- 
ling and chaining with a 
personalized task analysis. 

Establish mealtime routines- 
by being present and model- 
ling good manners. 

Teach unpacking lunch bag or 
pail and placing food in 
order to be eaten. 

Use prompts for keeping, 
mouth closed; wipe mouth. 

Once routine is established 
invitP^bth^r students to eat 
with the group, • ' 

Once a mqnth ask Moms to help 
with a full me$l with serving 
bowls, etc. 

Use "eating out" on a regular 
basis (once per month) to 
teach eating hamburgers, 
chips, etc; avoid .rush tinjes 
in restaurants,. 

Use a large container and 
small pitcher, -using a small 
amount of water,' 'styrofoam 
chips. 4 
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Hawaii Guide to 
Sever ely /Prof oundly 
Multi-Handicapped Child, 





SELF CARE 
a gating 


0 

\ 


I 

1 




OBJECTIVES , 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 

* 




The student;: 




■ ■ . ■ ^ 








When using small containers 
, be sure pitcher has a large ^ ^ 
spout that fits into 
container . 


\ 








thermos into cup. ■ 








Spreads with a knife. ^ 


Use soft butter and toast. 
Stabilize toast and place 
butter on far side. Teach 

himself. 


OLdOj.j.izeu LULLing 
board. 


J 




Helps prepare simple snacks. 
Peel fruits with hands. ^ 


Have students help with snack 
preparation, crackers , etc. 

ITsp H^riAnps fiji t*h a starts 

and mandarin* oranges. 


Pre-Vocational 
Package (V.R.R.I.) . 






Selects favorite foqitis. 


Ensure that there is some 
choice. 


A. 






Eats a variety of foods. 
• 


Collaborate with parents; 
balanced meal. 


Canada Food Guidp. 

\ 




f 


Eats appropriate alnounts, 
e.g. stops when full. 

• 


Use prepackaged or prepared 
amounts . 

Have student choose amount 
and remove all el&e. 

RpnnFnrnp foT "fim'c;hpd'** ime 

word or sign and reward. 


) 

> 

* 






Cuts with a knife. 


stabilize •^hat is cut| 










Have student practise \fith 
diA^ knife, play dough, 
plBsticine. 


Knife with recessed 
serrations . 
Play dough. 








• 


• 




» 4 


* 
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SELF CARE 
C . Eating 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Participa.t^'s in table talk 
during meals • 



Distinguishes between 
* edibles and in-edibles. 



ERLC 



Ask parents -to send uncut 
sandwiches, pancakes,' etc, 
to school* 

Use pizza cutter if student 
has problems with knife. 

Establish "talking" routines, 
such as asking for food. 

'Have Qther students model, 
e.g. invite other students 
at lunchtime. 

Use physical deterrent with 
emphatit statement of "No" 
when student attempts to put 
in-edibles in mouth. 



/ 
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Mealtime for Severely 
Md Profoundly 
Handicapped Persons. 



SELF CARE 

Eating Considerations 



Positioning 



- put the student in an upright position* with a minimum of support from the 
person feeding him. Never feed student in lying down or in a slant position 

- have the student sit in a straight chair, ^ wheelchair wLth a lap board, a 
high chair or cut out table as soon as possible 

- place student in front of you, resting against the table edge, on a foam 
rubber wedge, a cushion or sitting in a support chair which rests against the 
tal)le edge. If the^student is on your lap, keep^ the legs apart so that • 
scissoring is prevented by your body and his head and arms are brought forward 
from the shoulder r 

when ♦feeding the student in a sitting position on your lap, prevent hyper- 
extenbion by raising your leg under his knees with your foot on a box or stool, 
to provide more hip f^xion. If he needs support on his lower back oi^ 
shoulders, put" your arm on a pillow on the table. 



2. Sitting Position 

- head should be in midline and upright. If the student lacks head control, 
attach a head centering cushion to the chair at a height so that it provides 
support to the neck area 

- align trtok symmetrically with the spine* straight. If necessary, provide 
stabilization on either side to maintain alignment 

- roll shoulders slig+itly forward by placing rolled towels behind each shoulder 
^ support forearms with a tray just high enough so th-at the elbow is bent at 90 

- hanjds should be ftee to bring together > - 

- stabilize hips and thighs so that weight is evenly Wstributed over both hips 
Make sure that hips are symmetrical and flexed at 90^ or more 

- use a seat belt attached to the chair at the buttocks and angled up to cross 
hips, right at the hip joint, to maintain the correct position 

- position feet flat on a supporting 'surface sQ that ankleB"^Hre aligned and™ 
flexed at 90' 

- to help a student straighten his back and hold up his head, put both of your 
hands on his loWer back and apply pressure to both sides of the spine. 



3«- Oral Motor 




app^ jaw**control to improve feeding when control of muscles in the mouth is 
lacking. This is applied with three fingers (thumb, index, middle finger). 
The middle /inger is placed just behind the chin where constant, firm pressure 
is applied. The index finger is placed between the chin anS lower lip and the 
thumb rests along the cheek on the jaw joint (from th^ front, -the thumb is', 
placed between the chin and lower lip, index finger is on the jaw joint and the 



mi 



ddle finger just behind the chin) 



J 
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be sure to allpw the student time to adjust to jaw control; apply jaw 
control before presenting spoon, cup etc.; fad^ support as jaw control 
develops 

sucking: the best time to^* teach sucking is when the student is thirsty 

- tilt the head forward" a bit and lightly stroke the student's cheeks 
to stimula,te sucking 

- use gentle movements of the straw up, down and sideways 

- encourage" sucking motion -of the lips by closing the lips with your 
thumb and index finger when the spoon is removed 

- stimulate sucking by ueing a variety of stimuli, e.g. tactile stimuli 
on the lips, above or below the lips, using extreme cold drinks or 
sugar 

- f>rovide^ suakers, candy sticks, popsicles to practise sucking 

- do not use a ciip with a spout since this may caus^ the student to 
develop abnormal sucking ^jatterns 

swallowing: a closed mouth helps svallowing, lips should be held together 
if necessary , / , * ^ 

- gently stroke the student's throat in an upward motion to-^dnduce 
swallowing or brush around the che^eks and mouth 

- have the student touch his throat occasionally to know what swallowing - 
feels like ^ 

- put a small amount of peanut butter (or other sticky substance) on the 
"roof of the mout;h - the tongue movements will stimulate swallowing 

chewing: stimulate chewing by placing fooj^on the middle of the tongue with 
^ bit of downward pressure of the spoon a^r food is left on the tongue, this 
prevents tongue movements which push food out of the mouth 

- Hold lips together while chewing 

press down on the chin to close the jaw, or push the student's jaw up 

and down to get a chewing action 
lip closure: have student use his lips to remove food from the spoon - 
don't scrape food off on the student's teeth 

- do not place food on^the lips as this will encourage the student to 
lock 

- encourage lip closure when sucking on a straw 

- put something sweet on the tip of a straw ^nd i5ut the straw in the ^ 
^ student's mouth 

dropling results from poor -lip closure and/or the poor ability to swallow 
independently. To suppress drooling, place* your finger across student's 
upper lip and nose, exercising firm and continuous pressure. Try this without 
talking to the student or without interupting his activities 
use jav/ control in feeding and drinking to establish swallowing" patterns 




- tongue control: place food between the qiddle and tip of the tongue with a 
, slight downward pressure . * 

- if the student thrusts his- tongue ^frequently, press'^a tongue depressor 

un'der his tongue , . 

- since midline control is last to develop begin by presenting the spoon 
from the side of the mouth and gradually move to midline 

- drinking:- lip closure is the most important element of drinking 

- tilt the glass to the point where the liquid touches the upper lip, 
leaving the student to do the rest 

- start with slightly thickened liquids (acid liquids tend to increase^ 
saliva flow and are difficult) 

- when beginning, place the rim of the cup on the lower lip, not between 
the teeth (this will stimulate the bite reflex) 

, - do not remove the cup after each swa>llow. Let it rest between the 
lips, otherwise an abnormal drinking pattern may result 

- when the student learns to drvink from a cup, eliminate as much jaw^ . 
movement as possible so that he does not develop abnormal patterns of 
sucking. To do this, apply pressure against his chin while drinking* 



4. 



Adaptive I Equipment 



use a spoon with a small bowl, i-e. so that it easily fits into the student's 
mouth ^and not long and pointed so' that it causes a gag reaction, and shallow 
so that food can easily be tatcen off with the lips 

builci up the handle of a spoon for studenta with grasping difficulties, 
e.g. use bicycle handles, wooden. dowel rods, sponge rubber, rubben: tubing, 
universal cuffs 

'use a plastic coate4 metal or bone spoon, not a plastic one which. may break 
if the student has a strong biting reflex 

fpr drinking, use a cup with a proje^:ting rim and cut out the far side pf the 
cup to allow space^for the student!s nose 

wrap a cup in elastici^ed terrycloth , so that student can grasp it 

use cups with weighted bottoms; Or' tWe two cups, put sand in^ the btJttom of 

one, put the other cup inside and tape them together 

Straw drinking: .use a plastic cup with* a sealing lid and a hole cut in the 
centre which is smaller than the straw. Use polyethylene tubing^ (surgical 



tubing) which' extends t© the bottom of the cup 
when you press on the lid, liquid is pulled up 
use steep side of a bowl rather than a plate for 
place non-slip mat underneath bowl (Dycem) • 



A vacuum is created so that 



cooping 



a 
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Self care 

^ ' D. Groomihg apd Hygiene 






< 

OBJECTIVES ^ 


TEACH I\^G STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS . 


The student: 




* 


Cooperates in having face 
and hands washed and dried. 


Use Vhands-on" method. 

Start with water play in the 
sink. Allow the student to 
play with cloth and soaj). 

Provide a stool so the stu- 
dent can comfortably reach 
the sink. 


The Severely and 
Profoundly H^ndieapped: 
A Practical Approach 
to Teaching . 

The Right to 
Education Child,^ 
p. 90 - 91, 107\ 




Initially avoid washing ;eyes . 






Fo retouch resistant student 
use soft cloth. 




Cooperates during bath time. 

* 


Use shallow lukewarm water. 

Have a non-slip surface in 
the tub. 


The Right to*^ 
Educatioj^ Child. 
Bathmat. 




Have toys in the bathtub. 


'Toys. ' 


Washes face and hands. 


Use ','hands-on" method. 






I^lace student in front of a 
mirror. , 

Cover face with shaving 
cream to ensure washing of 
all areas of face. . 


r 

• 


» - 

Cooperates when getting 
teeth Crushed . 

r 


For res5istant students, use 
flavored swabs so the student 
gets used to^ the idea of 
having the object in his 
mouth. Gradually pair the 
swab and' toothbrush. 


An ^gxperimentaV 
Curriculum for "Young 
Mentally Retarded 
Children, p. 186. 

Flavored swabs': 




Use 'flavored paste on the 
brush. 




^ 


>k)del spitting. 
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SELF CARE , 

D,-* Grooming and Hygiene 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES - 



MATERIAL*^ 



.The student: 
Controls drooling. 



Remind student to swallow at 
appropriate inter^vals, 

U^e physical prompts to >^im- 
uliate swallowing and keeping 
the -mouth closed. 

Use. straws for drinking; en- 
courage sucking and swallow- 
ing- , . * 

EnQOurage the stu'dent to ^keep 
head up. 

*^ 

If ^tudent cannot keep Jaw 
up, use snoring strap for 
short periods of time. 



Hawaii Guide to . 
Severe ly / Pro f oundly 
Multi-Handicapped 
Child. 




r 



Not6: Some older> students may 



Washes' and dries face, ears 
and neck. 



not yet have developed the 
swallow instinct without 
having fopd in their mdiit-h, 
therefore swallowing will be 
encouraged through the use of 
the above methods. 

Use backward chaining. 



.Wabash *Guide to 
Early Development 
Training',' p. 429 - 



430 
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SELF CARE 

D, 'Grooming and Hygiene 



/ 



1 

- OBJECTIVES ■ , ' ■ 


' TEACHING' STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 


xne oLUQeuL* 








• 

✓ 


An Experimental 
Curriculum jfor Young 
Mentally Retarded' 
Children, p. 171..- v. 






The Right to Educa- 
tion Child, p. 95. 


• 




Teaching the 
Moderately and 
Severely Handi- 
capped^ p. 99 


n 

t 




Hawaii Guide to 
Severely/Profoundly 
, Multi-Handicapped " 
Child, p. 165. 


Brushes /combs hair, 
* 


Use soft brush or large comb; 
build up handle for e^sy 
gr^. 

"% 

Associate the comb /brash with' 
the hair. Have student re-' 
spbnd by rubbing or touching 
the comb to his head. Have 
student comb your hair. 


s 


• 


Always groom hair before an 
outing so the experience is 
associated with* something ^ 
impdi;tant. , 




With assistance, brushes 
teeth. 


Imitate all the tooth-brushing 
but let the student do the 
preparation and cleaning, 
e.g. get toothbrush and when 
flashed put toothbrush back. 
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SELF CARE 

D. Grooming and Hygiene 


> 


* i 


• OBJECTIVE^ 


' TEACHING STRATEGIES 


t 

mTERIALS ' . 


The student: , 


V 




> > 


Hand student each item h'e will 
'ne^d, use "hands-on"<^inethod .^o 
perforih the task. 


The Right to 

Education Child, 

p, 108, . . • ' . 




Check gums, particularly with 
student who does not -swallow 
well -or use tongue to clean 
teeth. 


Hawaii Guide to 
Sever ely /Profoundly 
Multi-Handicapped 
Child, p. 164. 


Distinguishes between clean 
and dirty. 
• » 


* Have .student get o^e hand 
dirty, e*g. with pudding, mud' 
to feel and see the 'compari- 
son* ' . » 


V 




Enhance the cue from extreme- 
ly dirty to slightly dirty. 




Covers mouth when cou'ghing 
or sneezing. » * 

• 


If necessary pair sign and 
word for clean/dirty. 

Teach student to keep tissue 
in .pocket and remind him to 
take tissue out'^when coughing 
starts. 


> 


Blows and wipes nose. 

-> 


^Note : Nose blowing may be a 
difficult task, therefore 
concentrate on wiping and 
having student? get and dis- 
card tissues. 


The Severely and 
Profoundly Retarided: 
A Practical Approach 
To Teaching, p. 99. 


* 


Use "hands-on" method to 
- teach \tudent to hold tissue 
properly. 


An Experimental 
Curriculum for Young 
Mentally Retarded 
Children, p'. 187. 


e 




Wabash Guide to 
Early Development 
Training, p- 433, 435. 

Teaching the Moderately 

and Severely Handicapped. 
* 
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SELF CARE 

Grooming and Hygiene 



I 



OBJECTIVES 



TEAIHiING STRATEGIES 



VTERIALS 



The student: ^ 

With assistance, bathes^ and 
showers. 



^ 



Cleans nails, e.g. with 
hail brush. 



^ixhibits correct ppstu^re. 



With assistance, washes 
hair. 



ERIC 



Demonstrate safety procedures 
of bathing,- e.g. turn on cold 
water first, t-hen hot. 

Put a mark on the side of the 
tub so the s-tudent; knows how 
far Gp fill the tub. Have a 
non-^lip surface in the tub; 
assisis^the student in and out 
6f the tub. 

r 

Pj^vide grab ra'ils for those 
who need them. 

While in tbb or sliower, use 
"hands-ofi" method to wash 
completely. 



Teach the use 'of a nail brush 
by using the washcloth first 
and making the" motions of 
cleaning" the fingernails. 
Use "hands-on" method with 
the brush. 

See Motor Skills, A.l. , 
P'bsture . 

Make student aware of correct 
posture . 

Use corrective measures, 
e.g. tilt head' up and 
straighten shoulders. 

Encourage changes in position 

Point out others who are • 
exhibiting good posture. 

Have all the necessary items 
at the sink prior to washing. 



Hawaii Guide to 
Severely /Profoundly 
Multi-Handicapped 
Child, p. 166. 

Wabash Guide, to 
Early Development 
Training, p. 433, 

435. ' • 

Teaching the Moder- 
atp^ly\and Severely 
H^dica^pped. 

Handling the Youug 
Cerebral Palsied 
Child at Home. 

Teaching the Moder- 
ately and Severely 
Handicapped, p. 103. 
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Teaching the Moder- 
ately and Severely 
Handicapped , p . 107 . 
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SELF CARE 

D. Grooming and Hygiene 



OBJECTIVES 



^^J£AC1 



ACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



With assistance, uses 
deodorant. 



With assistance, chooses 
chothing appropriate for 



occasion . 



Demonstrates independence- 
in bathing, washing, hair 
drying and styling hair. 



ERLC 



Assist student in adjusting 
the water temperature, always 
using cold water first. 

Use a jelly shampoo as it is 
not as likely to run down 
into the face and eyes as a 
liquid shampoo, or a baby 
shampoo. 

Let the student look in the 
mirror and play 'with tfhe 
shampoo if he likes it. 

Wash hair in tub before using 
sink.- Have student tilt head 
back so that water and soap 
do not run in his eyes. 

Help student identify area 
either by having him cl^sp 
underarm area or mark with 
chalk. Use roll-on or stick 
deodorant. 

Teach appropriate 'clothing 
for actual daily weather 
condition. 

Have all the items ready for 
t^i(^' student before the bath 
^'or shower. 

When using a blow dryer, 
introduce the cold air first. 

T6 dry back, teach student to 
hug the towel around his 
shoulders, or, use ^ terry 
dressing gown. 

Have a bathmat outside the 
tub or shower so the student 
does not spep onto the cold 
floor. 
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Wabash Guide to 
Early Development 
Training, p. A28. 

Hawaii Guide to 
Severely/Profoundly 
Hul t i-Handi capped 
Child, p. 169. 

The Righjt to 

Education Child, p. 93. 



SELF CARE 

D. Grooming and Hygiene 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES' 



MATERIALS 



The student: , 

Brushes teeth independently. 

1)einonstrates independence in 
care of menbtrual needs. 



Demonstrates independetic^ in 
shaving . ; 



Use beltless napkins; Leach 
through task analysis both 
putting on and taking off. 

Build changing napkins into 
toileting routines to ensure 
that napkins are changed 
regularly, 3 to 4 times per 
day. Once the routine i^ 
well established allow for 
individual judgement. * 

r 

^"Encourage frequent bathing. 

Initially, do all shaving for 
the student, but let him do 
preparation and clean-up.' 

Use an electric razor if 
possible. Introduce safety 
razor later if necessary'. 



Hawaii Guide to 
Severely /Profoundly 
Multi-Handicapped 
Child, p. 176. 
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SELF CARE'- 

Grooming and Hy-glene Considerations 



L Adaptive Equipment " 

- provide accessibility to sinks by building a cabinet and a 'basic sink (more 
support when students lean on it) 

- have non-slip surface for bath 

- place small children inside a small tire tube 

- use various types of seats for those students who cannot bend 

enoug>r to sit with his legs extended, e.g. stool with suction cups, bath 
• seats ' • • ' 

- use frame formed with slats for students who lie down 

- *prdv^fcd^ box, stook or table th^t the student can sit on before stepping 
into the tub 

- bathroom equipment : mitten-type sponge or wash cloth; wooden nail brush 
dented on the sides to make gripping easier or a piece of webbing over 

the top so that the student's hand can be slipped in; liquid soap cont^ner; 
hand spray attached to taps for rinsing; large bath towel with a hole in the 
middle which can be slipped over the head. 



2. Dental Care 



Factors 



There are three fac^^rs that relate ^to increased peridontal disease in handi- 
capped individuals: . ^ ' .• ' 

- medications! Dilantin is a major contributor to the development y 

of hyperplasia' (swollen gums). The severity is ^ 
related to the dosage of the drug. 

- baraxism or chronic grinding of the teeth: Mouth guards, similar. - 

ta those used by athletes, can be constructed to 
reduce wear on the teeth or< to prot.ect teeth. 

-I poo): dental hygiene: because of poor swallowing and use of tongue 
to 

b. ^ Role of the Teacher 



to clean out 'food particles in the mouth. ^ 



It is imperative that oral hygiene procedures be maintained at School. Teeth 
should be brushed after meals or "sweet snacks". At the very minimum, the 



^student's mouth should be rinsed^with. ^ater. 



Oral hygiene consists of removing dental plaque. This can be accomplished in 
onw of two ways: * , 

- flossing: hold the floss against the side of one of the teeth; 

maintain downward pressure to get between the 
teeth, then manipulate the floss so that the sur- 
faces of adjacent teeth are cleaned. 

- brushing: use a soft-bristled brush in a ^^circular scrub mbtion" 

where the brush rests on the side of the teeth and 
is rotate in small circles so that the gums are 
* also massaged. 

c. H ints fgr Teachers 

- try massaging the &ums with your finger or a cotton swab dabbed in bicar- 
bonate of soda, saline or 'water. 

- use a small infant size toothbrush that is moistened 

- for students who will not open their mouths, try slowly introducing the 

. toothbrush through the lips and begin t,a brush the outside of the teeth, 
^ ,i.e. side facing the cheek, to desensitize the student to brushing. 

- an electric toothbrush required less manipulation for correct brushing 
action and adequately massages gum. Whether you are using ,an electric or 
manual toothbrush, be sure to massage gums toward the roots of ,the teeth. 

- remove your finger or toot.hbrush from the student's mouth every few seconds 
to allow for swallowing y 

- if the student is hypersensitive to being touched in the mouth, use quick, 
firm strokefe and reiiiove your finger or toothbrush a.fter each 

-.try, using me jaw control procedur*^ (see Eating Considerations), to help 
clo^e the, student' S'^nroTith " 1 ~-~ 

- when Brushing, try to position yourself behind the student (either sitting 
or standing) so that the student ?s head can be braced against your body 
wfeLle. keeping both hands free ' " ^ 

- dietary considerations are another essential element of oral hygiene pro- 
grams. Parents and teachers should be awar5 of which foods should be . 
avoided, i.e. high sugar or high carbohydrate content and which food^ can 
be used as substitutes . 

d. Role of the Dentist " , . * , ' 

- For the most part, dental care for severely handicapped students is the same 
as far anyone else. For a few, an increase of management procedures may. be 
necessary, depending on the individual, e.g. anaesthetics, restraints such a 
rubber dams. ' ' • 

e'. Hiifts for Visits^ to Dentists ; 

- communication with the. home is essential before any visit t;o dentist 

try to provide the den tip t with as much information and support as is pos- 
sible to ensure that he feels comfbrtable with the student, e.g. dental and' 
medical history, preferences. 

- the student should feel comfortable with the dentist befi^re 'beginning. He 
should be assured that uncontrolled movements are anticipated, i.e. with 

' spastic individuals, tp reduce stress and increased spastic activity 

r 
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if the dental chair is tilted backwards, the student's position is better 
maintained and tfeis allows the dentist to cradle the student's head 
the dental chair can be modified by use of pillows, pads oij foam blocks 
teachers may refer the dentist to Cerebral Palsy: Its Individual and 
Community Problems, Cruikshank, W. M. (1966), or to dental specialist in 
clinics. 
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SELF CARE, 

E'. Personal Health Care 



OBJECTIVES 



EACHING STRATEGIES 



mteriaIs 
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The student: 

Accepts medication. 

Cooperates when given 
medication. 

Drinks liquid medications 
from a cup independently. 

Swallows tablet medioation 
independently. 



Indicates when he is sick 
or hurt. 



{ 

Recognizes difference 
between medioineuand food. 



Unwraps or unbottles dose 
of tablet medication at 
appropriate times and takes 
it independently. 



Pours and drinks single 
dose of liquid medication^j 
ajjid takes it independently 
at appropriate time. 



See "Eating*' strategi'^s. 



Establish sign/word for 
"gone?*, e.g. open mouth to 
show that it is gone. 

Be aware of potential ^hurts 
and help the student asso- 
ciate with body part. Place 
student*s hand on hurt , part 
as you say /sign hurt. Reward 
the student for locating the 
hurt. 

^Always keep medicine in a 
clearly identified container 
^ni try to establish me4iGrine 
routine apart from meal, 
e.g. medicine first, when 
finished sit down to eat. 

For ongoing medication treat- 
ments the routine should have 
b^en/ established as a child. 
Asjm^ student shows interest 
^'"''allow him to assume part of 
the routine under close super 
vision. 

Provide assistance: allow 
time f .or.. S-tu'd€i.nt,..tQ™,par4:iGi-7-^ 
pate as much as possible. 

Note: It is not anticipated 
that the dependent handicapped 
person would ever take^short 
term medications or handle 
acute treatments. 



With assistance, applies 
topical medications. 
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SELF CARE ' 

Medications Considerations 



1,. System Responsibilities 



I 



The administration of medications is an important and responsible task^ ,It 
is imperative to provide information and training to teachers in an at^^mp>- 
to prepare them to perform thife task safely and effectively^^ 

2. Hints for Teachers 

Consult with par^ts and/or physician about the administration. 

If at all possible, have medication times changed so that they are administered 
duj^ing non-schooi hours. / 

Be sure to keep all medications locked and out of reach. Observe any special 

\ 

storage instructions . 

Get to know your local pharmacist for information, special instructions,, etc. 
relating to medications. 

Establish a systematic set of rules and regulations to ensure that appropriate 
procedures are constantly carried out, including adequate correspondence % 
with the residential .staf f /parent^ regarding changes in medications^ obser- 
vations, etc, - . . 

Responsibility lies in:"" (a) dispersing and documenting medications, and 
- (b)*-observing and monitoring the student for any physical or behavioral effects 
of the drug after administration. This information should be used as feedback, 
progress reports to the doctor^ nurse, parent, etc, V 

Be aware of the effects of the drug: ^ 

- desired effects: '^when the prescribed drug is working; what the 
drug is supposed to accomplish, 

; 

- unwanted effects: effects other than the desired ones. These can 
be expected, e,g, drowsiness, or unexpected; harmless, e,g, urine 
discoloration, or serious, e,g, allergic reaction. The physical 
and behavioral changes may be observable, e.g, .rash, diarrhea, or 

^ ' unobservable, e,.g, blurred vision, dry mouth, irritability, agitatipn 
.^.^ — — . letha-r^hy-, — - — - ^ ^ 

- drug interaction: when a person is taking two or more drugs, dt may 
result in another unwanted effect by increasing or decreasinetjie 
effects of one or more of the drugs or by producing new/unwanfed 
effects. The more drugs taken at one time increases the possibility 
that an interaction will occur, 

- no effects: no desired effect is observed after allowing adequate 
' time for the medication to take effect. 
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In reporting observations to doctors, nurses, etc., note: 

- changes in sleeping patterns' 

- changes in eating pattern* 

-^changes in elimination patterns, e.g. diarrhea 
p - minor physical problems (colds, rash) 

- unexplained bruises 

- lack of coordination (motor) 

- changes in mood and affect 

- changes in behavior and mannerisms, e.g. cooperation 

- changes in awareness and orientation. 

Questions to ask pharmacists, parents, etc.: 

- purpose/desired^ef f ect of the drug . 

- what is the response time 

- what are^the possible side effects 

- are there any possible interactions 

- are there any special administration or storage directions 
- ^what happens if forgotten, taken by someone else? 



> 



1? 
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INTRODUCTION 



Conqepkt form^Cion focuses on three areas: 

- sensory awareness . ' • ; > • 

learning readiness 
' - visual and tactfile discrimination, 
f ' < ^ 

Sensory awareness activities provide the opportunity for students tx> develop 
the skills needed to be aware of their environment. Awareness can occur 
through a variety of modarlities including touch, sight, hearing, taste,' smell 
or movement. 

Learning readiness focuses ^n the skills needed for the student to attend to - 
and respond to instruction, * . ' 

^the visual and tactile discrimination section assists" the student in usiug 
.his new sensory awareness constructively, identifying diff'eretices between 
objects or event's. This section focuses on the student's ability to distin- 
guish between common and familiar objects; to tell the difference between 
things by their stimulus characteristics or quality, smell, feel, color, 
taste; and finally. to group objects, or events by their use and their ■stimulus\ 
characteristics- ^ ^ 

One basic teaching strategy applies to most of the objectives in, this section.^ 
It can be modified to suit the level of development of the student and the tas^ 
but will provide a strucUired approaph to cognitive teaching, Bef ore^be^inning 
cognitive teaching, teachers should make sure that the learning ifeadiness 
section is being taught, 

<• 

Teaching Procedures: Cognitive Skills / 

Step 1 : Awareness \ 

> 

^Familiarize the student^ witli the object or characteristic , in a 
play situation, prior to structured teaching, 

Step 2 : Labelling 

Place the object on the table and say "Tom (point) this is 
a "; (hand open) "Give (show) 'me the 



Step 3 : Matching- to- sample — 

Place 2 objects on. the table near student, one similar to sample 

^ being taught. Present sample -and say "This is my ", "Givq^ 

(show) me your 

Use 2 very dissimilar objects, placing the matching object closer 
to the student,' 
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Step 3 :^ Matching-to-sample (continued) . , . " V 

... * t 

For' errorless learning^, tape the contrast object to the tible. 



• Alternate'^position (ri^ght/lef t) of the object to. reiduce bids 
by location. ' . , * 

Note: Use a variety of contrast, articles • 

Step 4 : Identification of 1 or 2 articles 

Remove the sample and say "Give me the 3;^f incorrect, 

return to match-to-sample methqds,. 

Step 5 : Recognition apd Identification (up to ^ contrast* articles) 

Gradually increase the number and variety of contrast articles! 

in Step A. • ^ * 

• * ^ . • ^ ' A 

Step 6 : Trgnsfe^rring ♦ 

\, * ^ 

Repeat Step 5 in various locations and with different teachers, 

S4:ep 7 : Repeat Steps 1-6 with the corjtrast object or characteristic, 
e. g. oall/box, .wet/dry, 1 . 

gtep 8 : Sorting * . ' 9 ^ 

Place samples of 2 objects/characteristics on the front of 2\boxes . 
Place a number of the objects b6ing taught in a common pile aftd 
model sorting of first objects. Use prompts as necessary. 

Note: ^lany severely and profoundly handicapped students have vision and hearing 
problems. Since the senses provide avenues for learning for these- students i,t 
is essential that vision and hearing be assessed and corrections made as early 
as possible. It is recommended that teachers contadTf^ a consultant- for' the 
visually impaired and/or hearing impaired for assistance if problems, are present, 
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CONtJH>T FORMATION . 

A, Sensory Awareness ; p. . 















OBJECTIVES 


• 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 




1. Tactile 


V 






- 


The* student: * 










Responds to and accepts 
familiar textures and 
sensations. 

* 

< 

( 


Note: because some students 
are extremely sensitive to 
being touched care should be " 
taken not to rush into a 
sensory awareness program 
with them until they can 
tolerate some physical con- 
tact. 




> 


' I 


< 


If the student is touch 
sensitive sit beside him in a 
pleasurable atmosphere where 
he is mildly distracted, 
e.g. watching 'television/"* 
listening to music, eating a 
favorite food, and place hand 
gently but firmly on -Back of 
shouldes or thigh (or what- 
ever part of the body seem^ 
least ' defensive)-. Gently but 

firmly rub the area. 

> 


Soft blankets, fur, 
lotions, cr^zy foam, 
loose sand and sand 
paper, playdough, 
shag rug, linoleum, 
aluminum foil, water, 
foam mats. 






* 


Place student in tailor sit 
and firmly rub upper back. 
Avoid gentle rubbing or 
totiching since it creates un- 
ease in many children. 


P.4J.S.H. 

« 

Step-by-Step Learning 
Guide for Retarded 
Infants and Children. 






Arrange the student's environ- 
ment so that he will encounter 
a variety of te:?jtures and 
develop a hierarchy of 
pleasarable items. 










Begin each session by pre- 
senting pleas'urable textures 
to the student. Let him use 
either hand. 


*■ 


o 

ERLC 
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CONCEPT* FORMATION 

A, Sensory Awareness 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Locates (looks at, touches) 
where he has been touched. 



ERIC 



Present it to the student or 
rub the texture on the stu- 
dent's arm and hand. 

Use a puppet to play contact 
games , present textures. ' 

Pair a pleasurable texture 
with a less desirable texture, 
\^en the students touches the 
new texture present *the one ^ 
he likes.- Increase presenta- 
tion gap until he tolerate? ^ 
new texture alone, 

^Integrate the new textures 
into other activities: 

-place student on a checker 

board madfe of large texture 

squares or play games on 

the squares 
-place crazy f oam,-«shraving 

cream on various parts pf 

student's body 
-play *'Find the toy" in 

buckets of sand, popcorn, 

buttons 
-use pet toys and real 

animals 
-make texture tents or bar 

rels for hiding in and 

crawling through. 

Be^in sessions by playihg with 
p/easurable textures to 
leighten trfie student ' s >^rous- 
al. 



Fuzzy puppet. 



\ 




While the student is not 
looking, touch him firmly 
with' your finger and note if 
he looks at the spot you have 
touched.- 
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CONCEPT FOimTION 

A. Sensory Awareness 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



J 



ERIC 



If he does not resppnd, dis-^ 
play texture sample and 
encoura&e student to watch 
when you place it on his body. 

Have the puppet play "Watch 
me„ I am going to kiss you" 
g^mes to* get student's atten- 
tion. 

As you touch the. student 
leave a small pio^ of bright 
tape or a sticker on the spot 
and have child take it off. 
Fade out color cue until 
clear tape is used. 

Immediately after touching 
the student ask him, "l-There 
did the fuzzy puppet kiss/ 
get you?", encouraging 
him to touch or look at the 
spot. 

If the student cannot locate 
^ where he has been touched, 
rub spot to heighten his 
awareness* 

Shield the student's view ^ 
and announce that you/ the 
fuzzy puppet, are going to 
touch him and ask him to show- 
you wherfe he was touched. 

Once the student can locate 
your touch try touching with 
pencil eraser, blowing 
through a straw, touching 
with a wet Q-tip , cold metal 
spoon, paper clip. 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 

A. Sensory Awareness 




« 


f. - 


^ ' OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS ^ 




The student: 








Demorrstrates preference 
specific objects or 
textiles^ 


for 


See Fine Motor section for 
assistance in establishing 
grasp. 

Use "hands-on" method to 
touch objects that provide 
built-in reinforcement. 


/ 

*• 








Offer foam plastic, or other 
hand-sized materials. 

Play games to encourage the 
student to hold the toy, 
e.g^. pulling toys away on 
strings, floating toys in 
water. 


> 

The Right to 
Education Child . 
Floating toys, foam 
balls, pull toys, 
palm sized balls 
or cubes. 




• * 

2. Visual 








1 


The student 

Turns eyes toward light or 
other visual stimuli within 
close range and focuses on 
object momentarily. 


Use intermittent light 
sources and figures with high 
contrast as a stimulus. To 
enhance attraction, add a 
pleasant auditory cue such as 
bells , squeaks, etc . 


— % 

Pen light or flash- 
light, high contrast 
patterns., speaking 
dolls . ^ 








Present objects at a comfort- 
able distance, e.g. 15 to 45 
cm. Present articles within 
central visual field; remove, 
then present in either 
direction until articles are 
"^presented within 180*" arc. 


Systematic Instruction 
of the Moderately and 
Severely Handicappe'd, 

t 






Use' consistent instructions: 
"John, look". 








/ 












• 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 

A. Sensory Awareness 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Tracks objects or people in 
a l\orizontal field. 



Tracks objects or people in 
the vertical plane. 



ERIC 



Draw the student's attention 
to the stimulus and if neces- 
sary, pair looking at stimu- 
lus with something pleasant, 
e.g. ice cream, .a cuddle, a 
bell. 

If the^ student still does not 
turn toward the stimulus, 
have a helper gently turn his 
head toward the stimulus as it 
is presented, telling the stu- 
dent what he is doing. 

Have a staff person keep his 
head in steady position and ^ 
present brightly colored 
s timuli. 

Present th5^ visual stimulus 
that worked best in the 
previous obj ective, at the 
student's best focusing dis- 
tance. Start in the middle 
and move slowly in a 90^ arc. 
Then move the toy in a con- 
tin^ious arc thtough 180'. 
Move the object only as fast 
as the student can track. 

If the student has difficulty 
tracking, stop and allow his 
eyes to catch up and focus, 
then slowly move to the next 
spot and stop, etc. 

Moveythe article dora from 
eye leve^ in an arc to the' 
student's waist and back up 
to centre plane. Then raise 
the object in a AS*' arc up and 
back. 
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Ice cream. 
Wabash Guide to 
Early Development 
Training, p. 77-79, 
278. 



Hawaii Guide to 
Severely /Profoundly 
Multi-Handicapped - 
Child, p. 193. 



Puppets, noisy 
toys . 



CONCEPT FORMATION 

A. Sensory Awareness 



OBJECTIVES 



The student: 

visually searches his^ sur- 
roundings to find objects 
or people. 



Scans material on table. 



J) 
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TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Call attention: to your 
presence when you 'enter the 
room by calling the student's 
riame, .clapping, waving a flag, 
etc. 

i 

At intervals call the student 
to have him focus on you; 
add cues if he does not locate 
you after visual search. 

Set up a search pattern, 
e.g. look at door then across 
the room and have another 
person physically guide the 
studentjs head to establish 
the visual search pattern. 

^ ' \ 

Place two objects side by < 

side at eye level and call 
student's attention to the 
first object by pointing, 
shining a light on it, or • 
ringing a small bell beside 
it. Then, being sure the- 
student is watching, draw 
attention from the first to 
second object by shining the 
light aciross, ringing the 
''bell as you move, etc. 

Increase the space betweea 
the tw^o objects. 

Gradually reduce cues until 
the student can scan with only 
verbal or signed instruction 
Be sure to. vary objects to 
introduce novelty into the 
ta^.' 
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MATERIALS 



Toys, flashlight or 
small bell. 



' CONCEPT FORMATION 
A. * Sensory Awareness 



OBJECTIVES 


• TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 




The student: 


Increase to 3 objects side 
by side. 






• 

•> 


Alter pattern to include 
vertical and horizontal 
scanning; 

Quickly transfer scanning 
requirements into daily 
routines: 

-"Find your juice on the 

table" 
-"Find the ball" 
-"Find your friend", etc. 

flay scanning group games, 
e.g. "Who has the hat?*'. 


\ - 




Demonstrates awareness of 
an object^ s existence even 
.when it is out of sight 
(object permanence) . 

*> 


Note: 1 Object permamence i3 
the turning point in the 
development of language and 
therefore when a student looks 
for a hidden object it indi- 
cates that he recognizes the 
object's existence even 
though it is not visible; he 
has an internal ''image or • 
representation of it. 


P.U.S.H. ' 

The Teaching Research 
Curriculum for 
Moderately and 
Severely Handicapped. 

The Potomac Program. 
* 


i 


1 


Show the student an edible ^ 
treat, Hide it under a cup; 
have student find it. 

Give the student a toy to 
play with. Cover part of the 
object with your hand, a 
light weight cloth 'or fuzzy 
puppet; say "Find the toy". 


« 




C 

ft 


If he does not see the toy, 
take his hand and uncover the 
toy saying, "Here is the toy". 

- liA - 
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PONCEPT 'FORMATION 

A. Sensory Awareness 



OBJECTIVES^ 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Looks for fallen objects by 
bending over^ 



^ERiC 



Progressively cover more of 
the toy until he can find it 
when it is completely hidden. 

Hide paiit, then all of a toy 
pr object behind a^screen, 
under a placemat, in a cup, 
etc. 

Hide the object alternately 
in one of 2 containers,* be- 
hind oxvQ. of 2 screens, etc. 

Transfer "finding" into daily 
routines as soon as it begins 
to develop: partially hide 
his chair, his toothpaste, 
etc, making the process ,a 
game \o avoid frustrations. 

Start with large, easily 
located objects and gradually 
introduce smaller, a less 
obvious ones . 

Model dropping toy, then ask 
"Where is it?... down there 
. . .get it". 

Stand behind student, hold 
'ball in his hands then drop 
it and go through above 
process with the student, 
bending his head,.dowji as you 
bend to find the \tfil. 

Allow time for the student to 
anticipate the movement each 
time until he looks for the 
ball on his own. 

Drop objects from table, off 
the student's lap, etc. to 
generalize the skill. 



Various sized 
brightly colored 
objects. 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 

A. Sensory Awareness 



OBJECTIVES 

/ 


TEACHING SlRAi tOitb 


MATERIALS 




3. Auditory 










The student: 


M 








Demonstrates awareness of 
sound by orienting to it. 


Begin each session with a 
pleasant activity that 
stimulates the student, 
e.g. cuddling games, period 
on swing, etc. 


Bell, shaker, drum, 
buzzer. 








Present moderately loud, 
pleasant sounds close to the 

Use intermittent sound, 
rather than continuous 
sounds. If this is not suf- 
ficient, add verbal and sign 
cues, '^Listen! Find the^bell". 


An Experimental 
Curriculum for 
Young Mentally 
Retarded Children. 






r 


Pair approximations of 
orienting with praise and 
cuddling, a chani:e to play 
with the noise maker, or 
external reward. 

Model the appropriate 
response to locating sounds 
by exaggerating your response. 

V 










Once the response is 
established, gradually fade 
.out all cues except the 
verbal /signed instruction, 
"Find the sound'\ 

Gradually increase di&tance 

nf cnnnri c^niiTrp from t*hrP StU"~ 

dent. 


* 






Responds to voices. 


Use social reinforcement. 




■ 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 

A. Sensory Awarer^ess 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



4. Tastes/Smells 



The student: 
Accepts a \Aarietv/ of tasfes 



Accepts a variety of 
familiar smells. 



ERIC 



U'se^"hands-on" method if 
necessar>i» to turn student's 
head, toward source ,0f voice. 



The Te'aching Research 
Curriculum for 
Modera*tely and 
Severely Handicapped, 
p.'" 151. 

Teaching the 
Moderately and Severely 
Handicapped, p. A8. 

The Right to I 
Education Chilo,. 
p. 214. ^^-^ 



Record the tastes and snie^s 
the student likes and j 
resists. ), 

If the student is sensitive 
to textur<^s, present new 
foods to him in a pureed £^m 
fading to natural texture 

Pair new foods with familiar 
and desired foods. 

Regulatly add new tastes in 
a pleasant atmosphere as a 
treat so that the student 
cqjite to expect new tastes 
as part of his routine. 

Gently hold hand over the 
student's mouth to encourage 
him to smell. 

Rub skin with witch hazel, 
warm lotions, etc. that have 
distinct smells and feels; 
have him put some on your 
body. ^ 
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Foods . 



P.U.S.H. 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 

A. Sensory Awareness 



s 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING StIiATEGIES 




MATERIALS 



The student: 



5 . Movement 
The student: 

Demonstrates awareness of 
movement. 



Attends to a farge object 
moving through space. 



\ 



o 

ERIC 



/ 




Lth^S 



Play smell garnet with^small 
jars filled with different 
smells. 



Watch the student closely as 
you carry him from place to 
place, noticing changes in 
muscle tone. 

With a studentJ who stiffens 
when moved, ps-ir gently move- 
ments with aniexperience that 
is reassuring, or pleasurable, 
e.g. cuddling^' singing, until 
he is less* resistive. 

Build up the student's ^ 
tolerance to and pleasure in 
movement by using slow 
rhythmic motions (rocking 
chair, holding while walking, 
gentle swinging) to relax 
him. 

Use faster motions to acti- 
vate the student and increase 
muscle tone; (hammock, swing, 
bouncing on your knee, pull- 
ing a wagon, rolling on a 
large ball or barrel) . 

Use large* light colored ball 
with bells inside it. 

Roll ball towards student; 
ensure student is riot 
frightened of it. 
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Rocking chair, 
blanket, hammock, 



wagon 
P.U 



S^.H. 



a. 



Beach ball. 



Wabash Guide to' 
Early development 
Training. 



/ 



CONCEPT FORMATION . ' . , . 

A 4 'Sensory Awareness 



OBJECTIVES 


'-TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 




The student: \ ^ 


Roll ball to other student's. 
Have them roll ball to each 
other so t"hat the student can 
see the aim of the game. 












Tuck student into tailor-sit 
position to help him roll the 
ball to another student/ 
teacher pair. s 




/ 

\ 




r 




Move object that stud^ant uses 
often, e.g. chair , pillow, 
while the student watches, 
saying "Watch the chair". 




t 








'Use brightly colored cars and 
truckix that the student can 
manipulate. Pull the car 
along the floor a short way 
to encourage student to fol- 
low it with his eyes. 




» 


4 




r 


'Place a candy pr treat; on a 
car to encourage the student 
to follow it. Give him the 
candy when his eyes, follow 
the carl 










Demonstrates awareness of 
torce of movement. 


As the sXudent learns to sit, 
place him in a tailor-sit 
.position and gently rock him 
sideways until he loses his 
balance, and rights himself. 




• 


* 






Play tugging games; pretend 
to take a toy, pull on his 
leg> push him along the 
floor, bupi^ into him with 
your head. 

• 








( 

\ 
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CONCEPT Formation 

B. Learning Readiness 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Demonstrates preference for 
certain toys or people. 




Uses asking behavior to 
meet needs. 



it pleasure at student's^ 
choice; play with hi^ choice 
of toy. 

Let student take "speciaT' 
toy'witfi him for walks, nap, 
etc. Include toy in daily 
routines. 



Choose objects that student 
has played with in a struc- 
tured play situation and 
leave them close to where he 
will encounter them, e . g. on 
lunch table, by the sink, by 
his coat. Caref ully^observe 
as he encounters the toy and 
reward any movements towards 
play by playing with him. 

As he develops the ability 
to play with familiar arti- 
cles, introduce novelty. 

Within established routines 
encourage the. student to ini- 
tiate action, e.g. set the 
table for snack and wait until 
the student makes some move 
to request the snack. 

Assign one student to"" request 
the snack for the rest of the 
class. 

Set up activity and the re- 
move 'one article slightly out 
of reach. 

Exaggerate response to first 
approximations of **asking be- 
havior'\ 
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Bright cblorful 
toys, music box, 
etc. 

Wabash Guide to 
Early^ Development 
Training. 



P.U.S.H. 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 

B. Learning Readihess 



r 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The' stUtient 



\ 



Chooses between two given 
alternatives , 



Maintains position in 
teaching^situation. for 
10 minut;es. / ^ 



-A' 
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Have desirables available, 
e.g.*' crackers^ juice, toys 
that the student will want 
fo ask for. 

Present choice 'of two bnacks 
or toys. Identify each 
choice and ask "Which do you 
want'*?. Wait until the stu- 
dent indicates choice by look- 
ing, pointing, etc.* before 
giving him the food, turning 
on the record player, etc. 
if the student has trouble, 
start with 'a high preference 
item and a low* preference 
item and prompt the choice. 
Once choice is made remove 
oth,er so he learns that he' 
does not get both. 

Note : Choi'ce is an important 
element of all daily activi- 
ties and the student should 
be given' a choice whenever " 
possible to prevent *'habit" 
respoifding . 




Establish the most conduci 
position for teaching for each 
student, e.g. on the floor, 
in a side-lying or prone posiT 
tion ot in a wheelchair, pre- 
ferably at table or provide a 
small^Mtrm chair to start as 
it prWides support and mild 
restraint. 

Determine the most conducive 
position for the s^tudent, 
where to present materials, 
etc. so that all staff using 
the teaching^i^outines will 
present consistent expecta- 
tions. 
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Early Cognitive 
Instruction for the' 
Moderately and 
Severely Handicapped. 



Concept formation 

B, Learning Readiness 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING' STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The sttfdent; 



Attends to learning material 
before him. 



Select a few toys that the 
student likes and place them 
on a table. Sit wi-th the stu- 
dent for several sessions and 
encourage him to play while 
you record how long he main- 
tains position, what he at- 
tends »to, etc. 

If the student^ is resistent 
to sitting: stand or kneel 
behind him and gently hold' 
his head and ^rms in place 
with your body, while playing 
with p toy in front of the 
student . 

Choose a relatively coopera- 
tive time and sit the student 
in the chair with toys. ^ If 
he attempts to leave rejiove 
the toys and hold him until 
he se'ttles. PraJ.se him for 
sitting n»icely and return the 
toys . Reinforce playing 
quietly for a short timfe. 

If none of the above works 
try changing the teaching 
location or the student's"* 
position. 

Teach sitting bfehavior in a 
group situation by making 
juice or cookres contingent 
on "good sitting" . 

After- a short sessioh of at- 
tending to the task praise 
student and allow him to play 
with his toys. .Watch closely 
and when he becomes restless, 
stop trying. 
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Systematic Instruction 
of the Moderately and 
Severely Hanaicapped, 
ch. 5. I ^ 
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^CONCEPT FORMATION * 
B. Learning Readiness 



^ OBJECT IVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



. The studeKt: 




Looks at teacher on command. 



Locates and focuses on 
/ teacher in a group ,^ on 
command. 



ERLC 



Point to object; sign and say 
"Look at this". If stuSent 
looks sign if necessary and 
say "good"; if student doea 
not look repeat the in- 
structions ^nd add physical 
prompt; turn head and lift 
object. If the student looks, 
sign if necessary and say 
"Good". .Repeat and fade out 
prompt. jf 

If the sCudent is easily di"^ 
tracted remove all extraneous 
materials from the area and ^ 
focus a light beam on the 
desired materials or darken 
the surroundings to highlight 
the material. 

If the student does not know 
^what to attend to gently cup 
his chin in your hand and 
direct his face toward the 
material . 

Bearing in mind the student's 
natural siglj^ line, support 
the student's chin in your 
hands at arms length, at eye 
level. Praise quickly any 
fleeting glance and talk 
while the student watches you. 



Hold any interesting otoject: 
a rattle, a toy, a liglti^ 
source, at eye level wfTen you 
give instruction. 

See Sensory Awareness, 
2. Visual. 
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Wabash Guide to 
Early Development 
Training* 

Systematic Instruction 
of the Moderately and 
Severely Handicapped* 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 

B» . Learning Readiness 



OBJECTIVES 



fEACHING^ STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The sCudent; 



Responds to Cask language. 



.4, 



Hold amy interesting ot)ject, 
e.g. a rattle, a toy, a » 
light source, at eye level 
when you give instruction. 

Start near to the student 
and move away* gradually. 

Clap hands to draw attention 
to yourself as you give the 
command . " 

Attach a bright ribbon to 
yourself and to student's 
wrist. ^ « , 

-Play "Wiere am I" games. 
Have'a puppet or toy "call" 
the student . 

Nate : 

a) Because many dependent 
handicapped -students are 
seriously delayed in develop- 
ing oral language, this cur- 
riculum recommends for these 
students'ahe consistent use 
of manual signs if necessary 
or picture cues in con j unc- 
tion with verbal commands so 
that the student becomes 
familiar with signs and 
speech . ' ^ 

b) Task related langauge 
should be kept simple and 
each sign/word introduced 

^separately. Since signs do 
not have single interpreta- 
tions general commands have 
been selected. 



ERIC 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 

B, Learning Readiness 



OBJECTIVES 



The student: 




Indicates **yes/no*' in 
response to simple ques- 
tions. ^ 



ERIC 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Basic signs for starting a 
task? 

- attend/watch ' 

- you (singular) 

- d^ (activity) 

- give 

- where 

- good 

- no 

- yes 

- sit/chair 

- still/quiet/be quiet. 

Note: An illustrated list of 
basic signs appears in the 
Appendix. 

Teach '*yes/no*' ii^^a two 
choice situation using a 
favorite food and an un- 
pleasant tasting food. 

Through observation, deter- 
mine student's likes and dis- 
likes . 

Set two bowls of food in 
front of the student. Make 
the two bowls distinct, 
e.g. use a favorite color 
bowl for the **yes*' food and 
a different color and shape 
for the *'no'* food. 

Wit?h the student watching 
pick up some food from the 
'*yes** bowl and ask **Do you 
want some ...?*'. If the stu- 
dent responds **yes*' give him 
some and say "Yes, that is 
good**. If the student re- 
sponds **no" put the spoon 
back and pick up some '*no** 
food. Ask *'Do you want some 
...?**. If the student re- 
sponds **no*' praise him for 
(continued on -next page) 
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MATERIALS 



Food that can be 
given in bite size 
pieces: "yes** foods 
like popcorn, candy, 
ice cream; "no'* foods 
like olives, plain 
yogurt, concentrated 
lemon, flour, mustard. 



CONCEPT FORMATION ^. 
B. * Learn^ing Readiness 



' 1? 



OBJECTIVES 




MATERIALS 



The student : 



Imitates action. 



Imitates unfamiliar actions 
on cue. 



ERIC 



/ 



responding appropriately • If 
the student indicates "yes" 
give him a spoonful of the* 
food. The taste of the food 
should discourage the student 
from further "yes" responding 



If the student has a " 
set present more "no 



yes" 
foods 



and vice versa for a "no". 

Clearly imitate the student's 
actions and wait for response. 
Try and choose functional 
action. 

If student does not respond 
by repeating your actions, 
wait until he acts again then 
sign and say "Watch and you 
do" and prompt his action.. 

If the student does not stop 
long enough to allow you to 
imitate, do the actions with 
him. l-Zhen he is attending, 
pause ^nd sign/say "Watch 
and you^o". 

Play "turn" games with stu- 
dent, e.'g. have him push car 
ia your dfrection, take it 
and push it back to him. 

UHien the student is able to 
imitate, introduce an un- 
familiar activity that has 
high interest value into the 
"Watch and vou do" format. 
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CONCEPT FOR^IATION 

B. teaming Readiness- 





TEACHING STRATEGIES 


■ • MATERIALS 




The student: 












V 




Examples of unfamiliar 
actions are: 

- beat drum 
' - rijig bell 

- squeeze water pistol 

- roll ball. 

Sign if necessary and say 
''Watch and you do" as you do 
action; have the student imi- 
tate action sign and say 
"good". If the student does ^ 
not act, repeat the instruc- 
tion adding a physical prompt; 
sign and say "Good". Repeat, 
fading out prompt. 


r 

% 






Attends to learning 
als on the table. 


materi- 


\-Jhen the student is in a co- 
operative mood, sit him at 
the table in the "best Aearn- 
ing position" and present an 
activity which requires that 
the student responds. As you 
position the student, say 
"Time to work, Tom", 


y 


• 




Solicits praise. 




Ask for student's work; give 
verbal praise. 




r 








Ask for work to be brought 
to you for praise, e.g. "Does 
anyone have ai\y thing he 
would like me to see?". 

LfSiLl. aLLcnClOn LU wU L IS. , jjUUis, 

what X did, isn't it nice?". 








> 




Praise action of coming up as 
well as work itself. 






r 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 

B, Learning Readiness 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



> MATERIALS 



The studenc: 



Makes choice of activity 
and follows thr.ough. 



Models a peer in a teaching 
situation. 



Models a video representa- 
tion. 



ERIC 



Set up activity board with 
pictures of a few favorite 
activities . Have the student 
choose activity by taking 
picture card down. 



Once activity is chosen, re- 
move that choice to ensure 
variety of choices is made. 

Present only reasonable 
choices so that the student 
can follow through img|ediate- 

Model, using other students. 

Select a friend^f the stu- 
dent to perform simple 
actions. Use the motor imi- 
tation, actions or daily 
routines such as eating. 

Use physical prompts to help 
the student attend to the 
peer model and perform the 
action Required. 

Use the peer's name in "Simon 
Says'' games. 

Introduce a large screen 
video in a small room. 

Show the student pictures of 
himself or other familiar 
persons and ask detail ques- 
tion such as: "\^ere are 
you? Ulio is jumping? Is it 
day time?". , 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 



B. Learning Readiness 

« 






OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES' 


MATERIALS '"^•f* 


The student: 








\^en you add video representa- 
tion of tasks, stop' and start 
the machine as the student 
performs the task to keep pace 
3,no rep j.ay bcLCJ-unb lucil liic 
student is having trouble 
witht 




Recognizes problem and 
seeks help. 


Provide an obvious signal or 
gesture for help that the 
student enjoys using, e.g. a 
bell or a light. Once this 
is established insist on pair- 
ing the signal with the re- 
quest. 

Check the student's work; ask 
"Do you need help?". 






watcn ror prooiems, Lnen 
intervene before frustration 
begins with "Hay I help you?". 






Give difficult task then say 
"Call me if you need help". 




Within daily routines, intro- 
duce the need for assistance 
so that the student learns to 
solicit hfelp. Capitalize on 
natural situations. If no 
pro gress made set up s i tua— 
tions, e.g. bathroom - no 
towels. 




Works out a solution to a 
problem. 

1^ 


Place small obstacles in the 
student's way so that he 
learns to overcome these, 
e.g. change the furniture 
around, put plastic wrap on 
the juice glass,' or^*put a 
cnair on uup ui iiio ucciL.11a.115 
table. 


* 

* 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 

B. Learning Readiness 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student; 



As the student learns to 
handle these small obstacles 
increase the difficulty 
level maintainiilg a light at- 
titude, e.g. put the cookies 
just out of reach. 

Ask guiding questions to 
subtly assist* the student to 
solve problems. 
/ 



ERIC 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 

C. Visual and Tactile Discrimination 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Identifies f ami'li^r objecr^ 
by s;|.ght/ touch. 



Start with articles that the 
student usae frexjuently by 
himself such as eating 
utensils, personal grooming 
aids, etc. 

Provide a variety of common 
objects with different shapes 



Identifies objects by siz^ ' familiar articles, 

e .'g. cars , dolls , bowls . 

Use colored clay to teach, 
size discrimination by cut- 
ting pieces off clay to in- 
crease size differential 
until the student can detect 
. the difference . 



Use touch and feel when 
teaching size. 

Use basic shapes that will be 
meaningful to the student, 
e.g. ball., stick, box, star. 

Teach wet/dry at a sink. Re- 
inforce wet/dry concept while 
washing hands, bathing, 
checking pants, etc. 



Identifies objects by 
shape . 



Discriminates between wet/ 
dry. 



\ 



Spoon, f orkv cup , 
comb , toothbrush , 
hand mirror. 



Pre-yocational 
Packages (V. R.R.I.) 



The Right to 
Education Child, 
p . 24. 

Pans for water and 
water pitcher. 
Sponges, blocks of 
wood, washcloths, 
wet sand/dry sand 
in pails. 



Hawaii Guide to 
Severely /Profoundly 

ulti-Handicapped 
Child, p. 239 
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CONCEPT FORMATION 

C. Visual and Tactile Discrimination 



• i 

• OBJECTIVES 1 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


' MATERIALS 






The student: 










Dibcriminateb between warm/ 
cold. 


Teach warm/cold while washing 
hands, etc. or when presenting 
food. 

Note: Hot is usually used as 


Warm and cold w^^r. 
Warm and cold/^ttings 
on hair dry^. 








a danger symbol, "Do not 
touch . . . hoti". 








Identifies objects by color. 


Note: If progress in color 
identification is not made 
consider the possibility of 
color-blindness . 








0 


Start with distinct primary 
colored large blocks^, balls, 
cars. Initially keep object 
the same and vary only the 
color. 


> 








Once the student can identify 
3 colors set up color cans: 
large coffee cans with color- 
ed paper around the outside.. 
Choose household and personal 
articles of similar color and 
place in the can. Encourage 
the student to find articles 
to put in the cans. Use the 
cans for play times as well -as 
teaching times. 


0 






Identifies whether objects 
are the same. 




J 

The Right to 
LQUcacLon L<ni.ia. 






Identifies surfaces as 
rough/ smooth. 


Present various surfaces, 
e.g. carpet/floor, beard/ 
smooth forehead. 






Identifies textures and 
objects by touch only. 


Put objects into* bag. Have 
student reach in and Identify 
, objects . 
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CONCEPT FOEIMATION 

C. Visual and Tactile Discrimination 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Distinguishes which of two 
weights is heavier. 



Identifies pictures of 
objects . 



Identifies differences in 
pictures. 



Matches photo with drawing 
of an object. 



ERIC 



Give student empty bags. Fill 
one; lift the empty one and 
the full one; identify which 
is *'heavy'\ Provide situa-. 
tions for lifting and carry- 
ing. 

Use a variety of materials 
to demonstrate that size and 
weight do not necessarily 
correlate . 

Familiarize student with 
photographs, pictures , etc. 
in quiet p-lay or morning 
circle. 

Place picture and articles 
side by side. Have student 
match object with picture. 
U?e colored photographs, 
first, then black and white, 
then sketd^es. Use instant 
camera where possible. 

Use photographs of familiar 
situations that are similar 
) in all features but one, 
e.g. pictures of the student, 
one with a hat and one with- 
out a hat; then introduce 
pre-school workbooks with 
"find the difference" 
examples. 

Take instant p'icture of a 
ball. Draw picture of the 
ball (color it in). Place 
side by side. Repeat with 
other articles. ' 
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Pre-Vocational 
Package (V. R.R.I.) 

Yulpe Assessment 
Battery. 



p.u.s.h; 



Pre-Vocational 
Package (V. R.R.I.) 



COHdEPT FORMATION 

C. Visual and>Tactile Discrimination ' 



OBJECTIVES 


•TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS' y 












Matches according to two 


Have the student match both 


Wabash Guide to 






variables at a time (siz6, 


size '*^d shape to get the 


Early Development 






shape , colo'rO . 


cdt-recX answer. Vary the 


Training. 








combinations. 












Pre-Vocational 










Package (V. R.R.I.) 












I 




are the same or different. . 


















4 


* 


% * * 










4 


« 


















K 








r 










If" 


) 




w 


















* 






* 




• 






> 
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INTROaUCTION 



The ability jCo communicate is particularly important for dependent handicapped 
students since it provides the opportunity to interact and control the 
environment. Teachers should stjrive^ to make all communication functional,^ 
i.e. th^ student must have a reason to communicate, so that it readily 
transfers to the daily living environment. 

Receptive language is an important skill area which must not be overlooked in 
either assessment or training. Teachers should monitor^'how they speak to 
dependent handicapped students, e.g. use short messages, to ensure that the 
complete and correct message is received. 

In a majority of cls^ses it will be necessary* to begin communication training 
with, developing meaning and uses of communication. Therefore, pre-communication 
skills .should be an integral part of the curriculum prior to any formalized 
communication program. 

Due to the severity and multiplicity of students' handicaps, expressive 
communication may take several forms, for example: 

- Picture Bo^ards have pictures /photos placed on a board. A pictu;:e board is 
one of the simplest systems to learn and most easily understood by others. 
It can provide a very specific and concrete vocabulary, e.g. juice, milk, 
water, rather than just "drink".. The student requires very^ basic skills: 
adequate vision arid feye or hand pointing skills. However, *the student must 
carry Che board at all times and some concepts are difficult to relate in 
picture fortt, e.g. verbs. 

- Symbol Systems, e.g. Blissymbolics have symbols that represent words. 
symbol board can be used by severely handicapped students and understood by 
otheVs since the word is written below each symbol. It can be very simple 
-or can bfe expanded to a very complex, abstract level. Symbols^ ahre sometimes 
used with electronic talking devices. The board must be carried at all 
times, and listeners must often be patient since it takes time to use the 
board. 

- Sign Language is a formalized manual language (whereas gestures represent 
more natural, idiosyncratic communication patterns). The student's hands 
can be flianipu}.ated to form signs so success can be immediate. It provides 
two stimuli for students, oral and visual, and requires no equipment. How- 
ever, good hand function is necessary and signing, is not understood by thB 
majority of the general public. * 

Spoken conununication should and can be used with any of the above modes. 

Alternative methods can facilitate speech development so the student should 

be encouraged to verbalize even if it is not the primary mode of communication. 
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COMMUNICATION . . 

A. -Receptive Language 



♦ OBJECTIVES . 


TEACHING 'STRATEGIES 


4 

MATERIALS ^ 




The student: 










Responds to own name^ 


Have different people call 
student's name from various 
directions in the same^^ setting 
Use "hands-on" method to 
direct response. 


Systematic Instruction 
of the ' Moderately and 
Sev^rel^ Harvdicapped, 
p. 270. 

Teaching Research * • 
Curriculum for 
Moderately and Severely 
Handicapped, p. 151. 










Teaching the Moderately 
and Severely Handicapped, 
p. 48. 










The Right to Education 
Child, p. 214. 










Vulpe Assessment Battery, - 
Auditory Language 
(Receptive) //12. 










Portage Guide to Early 
Educat^Lon, ^ Language 
Card its. 




Stops in resppnye to '*No'* 
at least 50% of the time. 


Use physical deterrent with 
emphatic st^l^ment .of "No". 


Portage Guide to Early 
Education, language 
Card //14. 


* 






Supply immediate reinforcement 
when student responds 
voluntarily . ^ 


A Step by Step ^ • 
Learning Guide for 
Retarded Infants apd 
Children, p. 119. 




Listens to rhymes 
jingles . 


and 


Choose attractive verses and 
songs with emphasis on those ^ 
incorporating body nioverments. 
Dramatize and use voice . 
changes wherever possibly. 

4 


Vulpe Assessment Battery, . 
Auditory Language 
(Ret^ptive), 1131. 

Vulpe Assessment Battery, 
Play, //24. 




Listens to music. 




introduce regular quiet times 
for listening to music, 
e. g. Rafter lunch. 

See Recreation, C.l. Music. 


• 


ERLC 
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COMMUNICATION . 

A. Receptive Language 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Respondb with appropriate 
word or movement to simple 
commands . 



Responds with appropriate 
gestures to questions, 
e.g. visual search, 
pointing to object. 



ERIC 



Call student *s name to ensure 
attention. Make commands 
and gestures clear and 
exaggerated, e.g. "Cindy ^ 
look". Point to object with 
enhanced arm movement. 

Model, with staff member 
obeying comraand. 

Teach meanings of verbs to be 
used in the commands with 
demonstrations, using doors, 
etc. 

Assist student in performance 
of commands. 



Hold object (ball) within 
closed vision range; say 
'Meniere is the ball?" Use 
"hands-on" method to^ direct 
gaze, etc. 

- 138 - 



The Teaching Research 
Curriculum for 
Moderately* and 
Severely Handicapped, ' 
ch. 12. 

A Prescriptive Behavioral 
Checklist for the 
Severely and Profoundly 
Retarded, p. 341 . 

Teach the Moderately 
Severely Handicapped, 
Vol 2,' p. 49. 

An Experimental 
Curriculum for Young 
Mentally Retarded Children, 
p. 34. 

Language Acquisition 
Program, p. 151. 

Port^e Guide to Early 
Education, Language 
Card //16. 

A Step by Step ^ rr 
Leaning Guide for - ^ 
Retarded Infants 
and Children, p. 120. 

Teaching the Severely 
Handicapped, Vol 2, 
ch. 15. 

Early Sel'f-Help Skills, 
p. 42. 

P.U.S.H., p. 116. 

Vulpe Assessment Battery, 
Auditory Language ' 
(Receptive), p. 183, //20 
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COMMUNICATION 
\ A. Receptive Language 



OBJECTIVES 



The student: 



With assistance, associates 
sounds with objects. 



Follows two related 
conimands, e.g. "pick up 
(the) ball? and *'give me 
(the) ball". 



Identifies objects by 
'function, e.g. things to 
wear vs. things to eat. 



ERLC 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Move object within field of 
vision, no longer holding it; 
repeat question and encourage 
pointing. 

Reinforce the student when 
he responds dif f erenti^lly 
to different sounds, such as 
the door closingf the 
tele^phone ringing, the vacuum 
cleaner. 

Present two musical 
instruments that the student 
has played' with, e.g. a bell 
and a drum. Ring the bell and 
stop. Ask the student to 
point to "the bell" before you 
continue to play it. Repeat 
with the drum. 

Once the game is established, 
play drum or bell behind a 
screen and have the student 
choose which has been played. 

Expand the repertoire to 
include a number of sounds, 
e.g. shaker, whistle, tele- . 
phone , door closing, zipper. 

Prompt student if necessary 
between the two actions and 
repeat same ' commands until 
student is successful . 

/ 



Place two' objects before stu- 
dent and ask which serves a 
certain function, e.g. .apple 
and sock, "Which is worn?" 

- '139 - 
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MATERIALS 



A Prescriptive Behavioral 
Checklist for the 
Severely and Profoundly 
Retarded, p. 341. 

Teaching the Moderately 
Severely Handicapped: 
Vol 2, p. 49. 

Language Acquisition 
Program, p. 151. 

A Step-:ty-Step 
Learning Guide for 
Retarded Infants 
and Children, p. 130. 



A Step by Step 
Learning Guide 
for Retarded Infants 
and Children, -p. 130. 

Portage Guide to Early 
Education, Language 
Card #29 and >r: 

Portage Guide to Early 
Education, Language Card 
W 40. 



cot^^^uNICATION # 

A. Receptive Language 



\ 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



\ 



Listens to stories. 



Associates sounds with 
objects . 



Responds to stories being 
read. 



ERIC 



Tell simple stories with 
pictures, ask simple questions 
on con text • Increase 
difficulty. 

Reinforce the student wi;ien he 
responds differentially 
various sounds such as the . 
door closing, telephone y 
ringing, vacuum cleaner^. 

Present two musical 
instruments that the student 
has played with, e.g. bell and 
drum. Ring bell and stop. 
Ask. student to point to the 
bell before you continue to 
play it. Repeat with drum. 
Once the game is established 
play drum or 'bell behind a 
screen, then remove screen • 
and have the student choose 
which has been played. 

Expand the repertoire to 
include a number of sounds, 
e.g. shaker, I whistle, tele- 
phone, doorx closing. • 

Exaggerate drama of story 
and model reaction to 
stimulate student's reaction 
when story is repeated. 
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Educatir\g the Severely 
and Profoundly Retarded, 
p.; 30. 

Vulpe Assessment Battery, 
Cognitive Processes and 
Specific Concepts^ 
Object Concepts //15. 



A Step by Step Learning 
Guide for Retarded 
Children and Infants, 
p. 124- 

Language Acquisition 
Program, p. 31. 



Portage Guide to Early 
Education, Language 
Card //60. 

Vulpe Assessment Battery, 
Auditory Language 
(ReceptiveO //50. 



COMhOJNlCATION 

A, * Receptive Language 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 
Listens for details. 



Identifies an item from a 
choice of two. 



Identifies an object when 
no model is given. 



Question student after each 
section of a story is read, 
starting with sentences and 
progressing to paragraphs. 



Place two different items in 
front of the student. Hold 
up one object (which would be 
identical to one of the 
objects before the student) 
and ask him to give you the 
one that is the same. 

Increase the amount of 
similarity, relatedness 
between the objects presented 
through training, e.g. if the 
item to be nam|^ is fork, the 
other object might be a "^11, 
then a book, then a dish, 
then a knife. 



Vulpe Assessment Battery, 
Auditory Language 
(Receptive) #81. 

W.S.C.C. #501.18. 



Proceed as above except do not 
hold up an identical object so 
that the student would be 
asked to find the object. 
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COMMUNICATION 




B. Expressive Language 


m 


• 


OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 


1. Pre-Language 






The student: 






Demonstrates awareness that 
he is separate from the 
environment . 


Note: If the student mouths 
objects, manipulates objects 
close to the body and never 
varies the manipulation, he 
is not separate from the 
environment. 


Prelanguage Communication 
Programming for the 
Severely and Profoundly 
Handicapped. ^ 




The following, five objectives 
are designed to develop his 
awareness* 




Develops a primary 
relationship with the 
teacher (a connection to 
the outside world). 


Begin with or develop a basic 
movement pattern in the 
student's repertoire, 
e.g. rocking, where instruc- 
tor's behavior is contingent 
upon the student's movements. 

Perform simultaneous movement 
in same physical plane as the 
student (mutual movement). 




Develops knowledge that his 
movement can affect the 
beha\]^r of another. , 

\ 


U^en student shows awareness 
of mutual movement by active 
participation , smiling , 
cooing, stop and wait to see 
if the student provides a cue 
to initiate movement again, 
e.g. push against the 
teacher's body, pat. 


t 


Develops a signal-t^o- 
movement relationship. 


Developed these cues by 
physical guidance. 


< 




Add more movements and cues 
so that an order or pattern 
of movement is established. 




Takes part in co-active 
movement . 


Sit near, beside, or in front 
of the student .while per- 
forming movement. * 


» 


4 ' 
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COMMUNICATION 

B. Expressive Laiiguage 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Develops awareness about 
objects in relation to his 
body movement (uses the 
body as a tool for 
exploring the world). 

Develpps body image.. 



Imitates (separation in 
both time^ and space). 



Uses natural gestures, 
(learns that body movements 
and facial expressions can 
be used to communicate) . 



Explores his environment. 



Uses objects functionally. 



Once movement dialogue has 
been initiated (due to the 
separation in space), have 
student observe and 
participate in movement. 

Begin with gross motor 
movements before fine motor. 

Introduce objects in*to move- 
ment sequences. 

Perform'*aa activity co- . 
actively with student. 

Point out body parts, have 
student duplicate*. 

Model a certain pattern, stop 
that movement and wait for 
the student to duplicate. 

Model what the student can do 
with an object, e.g. tearing 
motion for paper, pointing to 
drink. 

See Concept Formation, 
B." Learning Readiness. 

Assist student to reach for 
toy, creep towards toy, etc. 

Provide stimulating, novel 
things in the environment. 

Reinforce spontaneous use 
or exploration of objects. 
Demonstrate the use of 
objects; use "hands-on" 
method. 

Encourage exploration in all 
sensory modalities: locating, 
listening > touching, tasting , 
smelling. 
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COMMUNICATION 

B. Expressive Language^ 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



Trie student: 

Associates an object with 
its label. 



Non-verbal 



The student: 



Uses a personalized response 
mode. 



Discriminates between two 
pictures . 



ERIC 



Make a point of labeling 
things out loud. 

Using pairs of identical 
objects, e.g. two blue tooth- 
brushes, two trucks^ two 
apples, put one in clear view 
of the student. Hold up its 
twin while naming it (signing 
the word). Ask the student 
to give the object to the 
instructor. 



Teach the student to point to 
objects, pictures, etc. in a 
consistent way, e.g. index 
finger, eye pointing. 

Priorize a list of 5 - IQ 
objects that are meaningful 
to the student. 

l^e physical assistance and 
reinforcement to shape 
precise pointing, e.g. begin 
by reinforcing pointing to 
th^' general vicinity, then ' 
reinf'Orce only more precise 
pointing. 

Ask student to point to one 
picture/symbol or the other 
(with no regard for meaning) . 

Use no fail method^, e.g. tape 
one in place, eliminate one 
choice. Place an appropriate 
reinforcement under one 
picture. 
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COMMUNICATION 

B. Expressive Language 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Associates one or two 
pictures/symbols with their 
label (meaning). 



Discriminates between 
two symbols/pictuces 
taught above. 



the 



Uses an increased number of 
symbols /pic tures . 



Hold up one item, e.g. drink. 
Point to the item, point to 
the picture/symbol. Point to 
the student (yop want drink) 
and point to the item. 

If student touches the 
picture/symbol saying "want 
drink", immediately give it 
to him. 

If there is no response, use 
physical assistance and 
fading to assist the student 
in pointing. 

Be sure that the pictured 
symbols are used in the 
natural environment whenever 
appropriate'. 

Determine the smallest size 
of picture the student can 
see by experimenting. 

Alternate between asking for 
the first , object and then 
the second. 

Use the same sequence: add 
one symbol, have the student 
dis-criminate among the others; 
add one symbol, discriminate. 

Make a series of flashcards 
with symbols; have the student 
match a symbol to a given 
sample. 

Be sure to move the symbols 
so that the student is not 
relying on positioning. Once 
a number of symbols/pictures 
Kave been learned, 5ix them 
in a standard position. 
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C0M>aiNICATION 

B. Expressive Language 



r 



OBJECTIVES 



The, student : 

Uses two-word communica- 
tions (symbols/pictures) , 



J 



Uses three-word communica- 
tions (symbols/pictures) . 

Signs one word. ) 



\ 
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TEACHING STRATEGIES 



After approximately 10 noun 
pictures/symbols have been 
learned, introduce words to 
use in two-word utterances. * 

After a number of noun 
pictures/symbols have been 
learned, introduce "pivot'' 
words to use in a two word 
utterance. 

Try using flashcards where 
the "pivot" word is one color 
and the noun words are ^11 
another color. Have the 
student match, e.g. 



green 

want 
- go 

(cards a:^) 
(green ) 



yellow 

- juice 

- coat 
'(cards are) 
(yelloV ) 



Introduce two word utterances 
to use during the" day, 
e.g. "want drink". 

As above. 



Priorize a list of 5 - 10 
words/signs that are meaning- 
ful to the student; Begin 
with concrete objects. 

Sign and say word 
simultaneously; hold out 
object; say and sign the word; 
extend object to student. 

If he attempts to sign, rein- 
force immediately by giving 
him the object; reinforce 
verbally. 



\ 
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MATERIALS 



COMMUNICATION 

B, Expressive Language ^ ^ 



OBJECTIVES 


TEACHIJifG STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS > 




The student: 


Initially accept approxima- 
tions, any attempt to sign/ 
gesture. 








* 


As the attempt to' sign is 
learned, use shaping and 
fading to correctly form 
sign: 








■r 1 


-."hands-on" method and verbal 
prompt 

- guiding and verba} prompt 

- verbal prompt 

- independently. 






/ 


• 

• * • 


If the student does not 
attempt to sign, begin with 
"hands-on" assistance in 
forming the sign. 

Be sure to use the signs/ 
gestures in daily 
environments. 


• 






Signs two wora>^. 

Discriminates ' between two 
signs . 


Teach as ou^tlined above. 

Alternate between the two 
learned signs; hold out object; 
say and sign the word; extend ^ 
obj ect to student . 

Reinforce immediately by 
giving the object and praise. 

Offer object but do not sign 
the word (no model). * 








* 


Continue to add one word - 
discriuiinate; add one word. ^ 
\^en the student begins to 
use one word utterances, model 
two word phrases - 

- want 

- go 

- more • 
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COMMUNICATION 

B. Expressive Language 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



ERIC 



The student: 



Uses action symbols. 



Teach concept and sign in 
isolation. 

Teach in meaningful pairs - 
want milk; want bread; want 
.toilet. • 



3. Verbal 



The student: 



Produces several different 
vocalizations, e.g. vowel 
sounds: ee, aa, gutterals. 

Produces repetitive 
vocalizations, e.g. ga-ga- 
ga, with yariation'in pitch 
intensity and intonation. 



Repeat any sounds made by^ 
student. Reipforce further 
repetition. 

Produce earliest childhood 
vocalizations if student 
makes no^attempt to vocalize. 



Produces consonant sounds, 
e.g. pah, mah, bah. 



r 



Demonstrate positions of lips, 
teeth, tongue, etc. and use 
mirror to assist student. 

Relate sounds to natural 
stimulating situations, 
e.g. "Mmm** goodies, 
"Oh-Oh" wh6n somethifig falls, 
"Ah" in adm^^ation. 



Portag^ Guide to Early 
Education, Language 
Card in and //2 
(applicable to all skills ^ 
in this section) . . 
\ 

Education and Care ^ 
of Moderata^ly and 
Severely Retarded 
Children, p. 62. 

4k 

A Step by Step 
Learning Guide for 
Retarded Infants and 
Children, p. 132. 

The Right to 
Education Child, 
p. 220. 

Vulpe Assessment Battery, 
Auditory Language 
(Expressive) p. 153, 
//15 and //16. 

A Prescriptive Behaviqjral 
Checklist, pp. 372.- 384. 



Imitates sounds. 



Record the "speech*' repertoire 
to identify high frequency 
sounds . 
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COMMUNICATION 

B.' ' ^E«^pressive Language 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES' 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



/9* 



ERIC 



Dibcriminateb between 

and produceb .speech sounds. 



Begins to use verbal 
approximations of word^ 
other than mama/dada 
meaningfully and spontane- - 
ously (at least two other 
word^-). 

Uses seven^r* more word 
approximationsV ^^ompanied 
by gestures, con^stently 

Labels objects or 
activities. 



See Concept; Formation, 
B. Learn:i.ng Readiness for 
imitation training. Imitate 
• the- student's vocalf sounds , 
At first reinforce all speech^* 
like, sounds, then shape the 
response" by reinforcing only 

those sounds which came closer 

ft 

and closer to the desired 
sound. 

Once the student is imitating 
one sound, add oth^ frequent 
sounds until the/ student can 
discriminate and imitate up 
to 5 different sounds. 
• 

As the student increases his 
ability to hear sounds, add 
speech sounds that are not 
frequent in his repertoir'e. 

Introduce fupctional w^ord^ 

that utilize the student's 
.own speech sounds. Use words 

frequently used, -e.g. juice, 
'mama,, hi, up, out, eye, ear, 

tummy, knee, cookie. 



.1? 



Watch aa the. student moves 
"about Ill's environment. As 
"he aptends to an object', say, 
'^Tl^s is a doll*!; '"What' is 
it?"' Prompt response. ' 

Refer to a [Previously learned 
Word and establish' that the 
student ' can discriminate 
between, the n^v and old word. 
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Vulpe Assessment Battery, 
^Auditory Langyage, 
(Expressive) //i6. 



Portage Guide to Early 
Education, Lapguage Cards 
it's 7,- 8, & 24. 



Mortage Guide to Early 
EducatioS, Language 
Card* //22. ^ , , • 



Communication 

B. Expressive Language. 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



/ 



Identifies familiar sounds. 



Makes needs known. 



Indicates objections; 



ERIC 



\ 

Use the^ same procedure for 
activities by choosing a 
behavior that the *srtudent 
is doing. Imitate the 
activity and label it. 

Once the student has 
developed interest in 
labelling introduce unfamiliar 
objects and activities into 
the procedure. 

Throughput the day ask the 
student what he is doing, 
what is he holding, etc. 

Ask the student to label what 
other students are cioing or 
holding. 

Ask parents, bus driver, etc. 
to use familiar labels and 
ask the student to u^e the 
label in other environments. 

Add pictures of objects which 
makeyfeojinds if student can 
use representational material. 

Choose an easily discriminated 
pair that occur in* the same 
situation, e..g. eat-drink and 
teach the student to -listen 
for the meaning between words^ 

Teach the student to shake 
his head or say "no'* in an 
irjitation situation. 

See Concept Formation,' 
B, Learning Readiness, 
*'Yes~No" for further details. 
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COMMUNICATION 

B. Expressive Language 



OBJECTIVES/ 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


1 , » 
MATERIALS 




The* student: 






• 


Ubeb two-word combinations. 


Ask the student. to imitate 
two-word combinations to 
see if he can remember both 
words as shon as he has a 
ref>ertoire of about 20 words, 

* 


Postage Guide to Early 
Educat ion , Language 
Card: //37 and //42. 

Volpe As5?essment Battery^ 
Auditory Language 
(Expressive) p» 161, 
//59. 


\ 


Uses functional 
combinations of words. . 


.Begin to build two word 
functional groupings, 
e.g. "More juice" (cookies, 
raisins); *'Hi mom" (teacher, 
child).; '^Brysh hair" (teeth); 
"/fJo bed" (cookie); "Go there" 
(home, out. Mummy); "Want 
T.V.*" (music; "Put on/Take 
off coati^(shoes , pants) ; 
"All gone juice" (car, ball); 
"Please juice". 


W.S.C.C.' //502. 13. 


* 


ildentifieb object in 
ftsimple pictui'es- 


Pr^ent real object and 
picture of it side by side 
whenever possible . 
Name them. 

Play guessing games. 


Portage Guide to Early 
Education , Language 
Card //17. 

V LX -L p C <i>0 O O Lilw it L. iJ CI U. U. i. jr ^ 

Auditory Language 
(Expressive) //64, //72, 
#77, //92, //13L, //138. 




Demonstrates understanding 
of two to three 


Use concrete o'bjects, « 

e»^» DJ.OCK, ±11 UUa., icUUy UllUcI 


' W.g.C.C. //501.05, 


■ 
• 


prepositions. 


chair, etc. 


f 

A Prescriptive Behavioral 
Checklist, pp. 360 - 365* 






■ ■ , / . 


/ 






9 
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socmiizATion 
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INTRODUCTION 



The aim of the socialization section is for the student to develop the 
skills necessary to interact with other individuals. In order for this to 
happen, it is first necessary that the student is aware of others in the 
environment, i.e. that he recognizes and responds to other people • . 
Further, the student must be aware of himself as separate' from the environ- 
ment in that, he is aware of his own body, i.e. identifies body parts, ^ v 
recognizes own, name. 



Play skills involve both interaction with objects, e.g. toys, games, and 
interaction with peers. During this time, socialization skillsare consojr 
idated, e.g. sharing, playing. " 



"ley 



SOCIALIZATION 

A, Awareness of Others 



\ 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The Student: 

Responds to personal 
physical contact. 



Indicates recognition of 
parent, e.g. kicking*, 
waving arms, vocalizing, 
smiling. 



Smiles or vocalizes when 
an adult talks . 



Hugs or pats familiar 
persons . 



Differentiates between 
familiar and unfamiliar 
persons by reaching for, 
following, etc. ' 



if the child is very^young, 
hold him close during feeding; 
cuddle him closely so that he 
can feel throat vibrations as 
you speak. Carry the child in 
front carrier, hold and rock 
him to. feel body warmth; 

As the child grows older sit 
with him in an adapted tailor 
sit position or easy chair so 
that he can feel your body 
movement and warmth. 

Announce presence by singing, 
waving hands, etc. 



Play tactile games, e.g. "All 
around garden walked the 
Teddy Bear". Use appropriate 
physical contact when 
speaking, e.g. touch on 
shoulders . 

Play "Peek-a-boo" games. 

Model smile accompanied by 
pos itive reinforcement , 
e.g. "Nice smile Johnny". 

Show affection openly and 
encourage student to/, return" 
hugs by phys.ically prompting. 

Use "hands-on" assistance to 
encourage student to make 
.appropriate physical contact 
with familiar person. 

Tie bright *:cibbonB to the 
student's wrists and gently 
tug on them to cue him to 
reach for you while you ^reach 
for him. 
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Handling the Young 
Cerebral Palsied 
Child at Ht)me . 



Portage Guide to Early 
Education, 



Behavioral Characteris 
tics Progression." 



SOCIALIZATION , • \ 

A. Awareness of Others 



OBJECTIVES 


.TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 




The student: 




* 




Indicates awareness of 
peers by watching, 
smiling and vocalizing. 


Encourage other children in 
the family and neighborhood 
to hold, play and n:alk to 
student. Supervise carefully, 
but encourage the involvement 
from an early age. 


Experimental Curriculum 
for Young Mentally 
Re^tarded Children. 


• 


Initiates attention 
gaining behavior. 


Approach the student with 
something he wants and ask 
"Do you wanX some**? Wait 
until the student makes some 
response. 






V 


Fade the verbal question and 
just hold up the article. 






* 


r 

Establish a set time within 
the day to teach greeting 
behavior, e.g. when the 
student arrives at school^, 
when the student meets the 
bus driver, when the student 
arrives home. 


Systematic Instruction 
of the Moderately and 
Severely Handicapped, -s 


t 


7 


When the student arrives, 
establish eye contact 'and ask 
him to indicate "Hi" oj: model 
the desired response. 

Once the student has estab- 
lished "Hi'' with you, make 
morning greetings a part of 
the classroom routine with 
pairs of students. 


4 * 

V 

ff 




• 


Establish greeting and fare- 
well routines as ^ ^rcle 
activity at the beginning 
and end of each day. 








Use the same process when the 
. student leaves school , home, * 
the bus. Establish "Bye" 
first and then join to the 
name of the person. 




.ERIC 
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SOCIALIZATION 
A. Awareness of Others / 



OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRAtEGIES 


MATERIALS 




'The student: 


/ 
/ 








Permits other student to 
play with his toy. 


Have student pla^/ with 
another student's toy, then 
reverse. When siimiliar toys 
are available, have students 
exchange toys. 








Displays behavior which 
indicates recognartidil' of 
feelings of others. 


(' 

DrAw At"t"pnt"inn to otVier 
Student's expressions of 
feelings, e.g . laughter, 
tears^ anger. 

feelings. , 


1 






Waits his turn. 


Teach "line") blehavior when 
appropriate, e.g. line up for 
recess, for tl^ie bathroom, at 
a movie. 






* 


"waiting". 

1 . . 






\ 

i 


Displays sympathetic 
response to other's 
distress, e.g. comforts 
' student who has fallen. 


During the d^y include the 
student in ypur reactron to 
other studenjts. Model 
sympathy ^a*nc^ assistance. 




- 


• 


Interacts appropriately 
with adults and peers. 


Model and' teach basic social 
graces, e.g. please/thank you, 
in classroom, in stores. A&k 
others to encourage social 

CT y s> c ct c A 
d l»U o . 

Monitor th^ behavior expected 
in the student *s natural 
se 1 1 ing , e.g. home , communi ty , 
and teach these behaviors in 

tne Luiuiuuii JL L y clIlU dL oUUUUJL. 










Draw attei/tion to unhappy 
consequences of unacceptable 
behavior,, e. g s tudent 'crying 
when hit. 


* 
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SOCIALIZATION 

B. Awareness of Self 



OBJECTIVES 



The student: 

Touches his own, body. 



Demonstrates sign of 
recognition when name is 
spoken, e.g. looks up, 
vo(^alizes. 



Identifies major body 
parts. 



Watches self in mirror 



ERIC 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Rub the student briskly with 
a soft towel aiter bath, swim 
or clean-up to stimulate him. 
Concentrate on each body part 
separately, naming it and 
encouraging the student to 
touch the part. 

Have different people call 
student's name from various 
directions in thje same 
setting. 

Use "hands-on" method if 
^necessary to tuYn student's 
head towards source of sound: 

Once the student consistently 
responds to his name, call 
other names as well, rein- 
forcing only correct response, 

Use student's name and sign' 
if necessary in all commands. 
Associate the student's name 
with his personal TTlTJects, 
e.gT John's brush, John's >^ 
chair. 

Following the procedures in 
Concept Formation, Tactile 
Awareness , 'ask the student to 
touch his and your body parts 
on commands. Teach hands, 
tummy and feet fi*rst and 
integrate into daily routines 
and action songs. 

Have mirrors in the classroom 
that the student can lie on, 
stand on, stand beside,- to 
watch self. 
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MATERIALS 



Wabash Guide to Early 
Development Training 
("Toes" program) . 



The Teaching Research 
Xlurriculum for Moderately 
and Severely Handicapped. 



Befiavioral Characteris- 
tics Progression. 
Portage Guide to Early 
Education . 

Unbreakable mirrors. 



SOCIALIZATION 

B. Awareness of Self 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Recognizes own image in 
.photographs. 



ERIC 



Tap on mirrpr to draw the 
student's attention to it. 

Have the student add clothes 
and remove clothes, e.g. hat, 
to see change in appearance: 

If the student has difficulty 
focusing on the desired spot, 
spray the^mirror with 
Christmas" snow or shaving 
foam oil all surface except 
th^^esiredj-area. ' Wipe snow 
away as the student learns to 
attend* to the desired spot. 

Physically position the 
student so that he attends. 

As the student attends, have 
two students compare each 
other or do simple imitation 
routines . 

Have the student take part in 
taking instant pictures of 
familiar people in distinctive 
poses. Compare the photo 
wittt the person who hold^ the 
pos' 

Take ijnstant pictures of the 
studens^nd the mirror image 
of the student. Show him 
the picture aad point out 
similarities between the 
picture and the mirror. Have 
the student toufb bis own 
body parts and those in the 
prcture. * 

Use pictures to mark personal 
belongings and property, 
e.g.. p lacetT^^i^t , corkboard . 
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SOCIALIZATION 

B. Awareness of Self 



OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES ^ 


MATERIALS 




The student: 

C ' 






\ 


Recognizes function of 
major body parts. 


Combine labelling with actions, 
e.g. hands clap, feet walk. 

Model use of body parts. 


r 




\ 


Draw attention throughout the ^ 
day as the student uses his 
feet, hands , eyes , nose. 

Play action games and songs. 






Recognizes sex of self 
and others. 


Divide class into males and 
females . 

Use action games and songs, 
alternating boys and girls. 

Use life-sized dolls, jigsaw 
puzzles, and mirrors* to 
illustrate. 

Play boy versus girl games 
and have student choose which 
side he belongs on. 


Hap Palmer records. 




< 


Draw attention to obvious 
differences between Mom and 
Dad, brothers and sisters . ^ 


TeWhing the Moderately 
^ano- Severely Handicapped. 




Demonstrates some degree 
of self assertion. 

• 


Reinforce signs of appropriate 
self assertion . 


Experimental Curriculum 
for Young Mentally 
Retarded Children, 


■ 
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SOCIALIZATION 
C. Play 



OBJECTIVES 



.TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



ERIC 



The student: 
Responds to, toys. 



Repeats enjoyed 
activities . 



Clasps hands or plays 
with fingers when hands 
are brought to midline. 



Combines toys in an 
elementary ma^nner, 
e.g. banging together. 



Place toy within easy reach' 
and encouilage .student to 
reach for it with either, or 
both hands. 

Use modelling, '*hands-on'' 
method and reinforcement. 

Carry out these activities in 
all posi^tions e.g. prone, 
supine. 

After student has performed 
activity once encourage him 
to repeat it; use '*hands-on" 
method if necessary, ' 

Observe student to determine 
which activity he enjoys. 

Imitate his activity as a 
means of encouraging him. 

Join in activity to make game 
of it. 

Use finger and hand action 
games which necessitate both 
hands being together at 
midline . 

Use mittens, bells dn fingers, 



etc. to draw attenti 
hands . 



on to 



be 



Present toys that can 
combined to provide instant 
reinforcement, e.g. pqt; lids, 
cymbals , triangles , 



\ 



Model and use "hands-on' 
method if necessary. 
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Wabash Guide to Early 
Development Training, 



Mobiles, moving toys, 
musical box, etc. 



SOCIALIZATION 
C. Play 



^ OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

With assistance, plays 
with another person. 



Plays simple structured 
games . 



1 



o 

ERIC 



Play small games with the . ' 
student regularly after meals, 
after nap, at snacktime when 
he is usually alert and happy. 
If the student shows reluc- ^ 
tance have just one person 
play arid one care for the 
student. As trust is 
established introduce other 
adults. 

If the student resists, parti- 
cipation in play becatise he 
is engaged in his own world, 
gently restrain him until he 
relaxes, play for a minute or 
so and thank him for playing: 
"Thank you. We will play 
again soon"". 

Present game or toy and 
systematically teach the use. 
by using "hands-on" method 
with backward chaining, 
e.g. play the game with the 
student until the last step 
then just prompt him to 
complete the game. Repeat 
until the student can play 
the game on his o^^m with your 
encouragement. 

Use' games or toys with 
satisfying completion, such as 
rolling a ball to ,another ^ 
person. 

Model peer play by playing 
with another teacher/student 
pair* Roll a ball between 
the pairs, first with feet ' 
touching, then further apart. 
Fade out your ptesence and 
supply encouragement. 



Helping the Mentally ^ 
Retarded Acquire 
Play Skills. 
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SOCIALIZATION 
C. Play 





OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 




The student: 










With assistance, engages 
in group piay. 

« 


Choose games which require a 

playing the game in one to 
one situation and gradually 
make it a sn^all group game, 
e.g. baseball, musical chair&, 

o imon bays y urop c cie 
Hankie". ^ * 


■ . / 

■ 7 


P 

1 




Piays sequence game. 


Show effects of manipulation 
of various play things, 
e.g. ball thrown into water 
creates a splash. 


/ 

/ 

/ 




\ 


V 


Play games with the student 
in vo 1 V ing setj uen l. lai b u cpo . 
Teach imitatioti of the first 
step, e.g. when building 
block tower to be knocked 

.down. Have student initiate 
game by handing over first 

*T)lock and knock down tower . 






- -9 


Interacts with other 
students . 


Provide games that .require 
another particip'ant for 
enjoyment , e.g. chasing , 
throwing ball, teeter-totter, 
rraibc cuupcirdLi vc tJiiuLLo. 






/ 

/ 

^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 


Seeks peer company during 
leisure time. 


Have student roll a car or 
truck to another person. 

Encourage peer interaction at 
play period. 

r 










Xf^L'^ oomAC aTrail iiKi^ \J M 1 P n 
rlciK,e f^dlUcb d VclXJ. dUxt:: , wiiiL.li 

require another player for 
enjoyment , e.g. teeter totter. 


• 




*• 




Reinforce approach to peer"" by 
verfcal praise and assistance 
in starting game. 






ERIC 




Set ujf^ games which require 
^two players and send student 
tt) find apother player. 
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SOCIALIZATION 
C. nay • •. 



'OBJECTIVES 




MATERIALS 



Jhe student: 

Engages in leisure 
•• activities 



. \ 



Find a game or activity ^ 
ap^prbpriate t& the stbdent's 
developmental level; offer 
activities, at a slightly 
higher level to provide 
challenge. ' , / , t \ 

See Recordation, E, Leisure./ 



; 6 
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J 



4 • 
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Ball games, bean bags, 
' t^ikes. Hopscotch, 
puzzles, activity 
centre^ large .motor 
^quipmei^t, e^g* slide, 
swings , t ire tub es , 
large boxes. 



J/ 



S0CIAL*t2ATl0N * 

D. Behavior Control Considerations 



1. Definition of Behavror Problem 



It is important to differentiate between "behavior problems", e^g. self 
injurious behavior, » aggression to others, and behavior which may be 
related to immature or slow cognitrive development or lack of learning, 
e.g.. poor fmpulse control, repeating, activities*, not attending. • 

A nuifnber of factors influence all beha/^iors. In an attempt to, assess a 
behavior problem, i functional analysi[s of behavior should include the 
folloKingsj^ps. The teactier should: 

' ' ^ ^ ( 

a. define the individual student^s behavior: 



- excessj^: typical behaviors which occur too often or top intensely, 
e.g. t^o'much shouting, scratching, v/talking about ^omething all the 
time ; ' * . " 

- deficits: behaviors* that are iSof demonstrated, e.g. l^ck of 'social 
conversation; ^ , ' " . 

- strengths: the student's ways of controlling his -environment, his 
' awareness of staff; 

-'weaknesses: low response rates, behaviors which occur infrequently 
or incorrectly; y . ' 



b. identify the perspns who .ai?e involved in< the problem behavior situation 
and who will be affected by- a change inr the- student 's behav^br (noting 
their potential, influence on the student). This shoffld als©* include- a ^ 
description of the conditions in which the behaviors occur and what 
^happens after the behaviors occur; 

c. outline the developmental history so that biological, sociological or 
behavdor changes that may be 'pertinent cai^ be noted, sequence fof skill 
acquisition, changes in family structure, etc.'; 

d. identify the social, cultural 3^ physical environnJent of tjie -student $o . 
that n"6rms and environmental res^aints are noted. • ' 

- ■ ■ . s - ■ ■ 

2; Causes/factors Contributing to Behavioral Problems ^ 

Environmental influences : positive reinforcement ' and punishments used;^'^ 
consistency of persons who deal with^he problem behavior; lack of .stimulation; 
expectations of significant others; physical, restrstints ; amount of psypho- 
logical structure defined by those in the environment. - ' . ^ 



Medical* influences : unusual behaviors may be a side-effect of medication.^ ^ 
Thereforenjr teachers should be aware of medications, their effect-s and side- 
effects, etc. (see, Self Care, Medications Considerations). In addition,, 
biochemical imbalances may /Effect behavior, e.g. thyroi'd conditions,' nutri- 
tional imbalances. Ongoing^^medical^ consultation is\extremely Important. 

t i4rological factors : since neurologically based problems may b^ more 
slstant to change/intervention, the teacher may need to adjust his ^ 
str^teg:3lfe, e.g. limit self^stimulatory behaviors rather than extinguish. 
Examples of neurological factors might include general irritability* Further 
psychological and medical advice may be required. v ) " 

Fatigue and ^ress : it should be noted that^mentally handicapped persons 
often experience fatigue^and stress when entering new situations or in meet- 
ing new and increased -expectation levels; these -factors can create transitory 
problem behavior a^d can lead to more chronic patterns if not handled when 
first obsierved. * * , 

Underlying issues or problems : fear or anxiety may generate a number of 
' "problem" behaviors > it is therefore important to know something about the 
student's personal *his tory and prefer'ences that have developed. 

3. Intervention Techni ques 

' — — " ^ * ' 

Intervention^ techniques include a large variety of str^egies, most of which^ 
are behavioral> in nature. Since ±t is extremely difficult to cjescribe even 
the major techniques adequately', a few ^important jreminders along with a list 
of resource materials follow. B&havioral strategies imply defining behaviors . ' 
in 9bbervable terms, mea§OTNLi)g bafeelines of performance, monitoring dhanges; 
recording results of inte^r/entions modifying programs based on data collected 
and setting specific objectives as long ^nd short-term goals. When consider- 
ing a behavioral thange program 'for .aj student the teacher- should: 

contact a r^ource person who is familiar, with beh'avioral techniques and ^ 
•v^trategi:^^, e.g. Behavior S^upport Team; - • 

- analyze the behavior to determine its Annoyance vafljae: ^ ^ 

- is the situation .precipitating the prtiblem 

- is the b^havipr creating a danger for the^'person ' ; / 

- does the behavior interfere with other aspects of the student !s 
li^e oif is it specific only to situation; 

- carefully anaslyze and establiish a' baseHne for the ^'probled behavior": 

- identify and behaviorally define the "beh'avior and baseline, 
the relative frequency, duration or magnitude of the behavior^ 

' to determine strategies for intervention 

- identify the reihforcers (both positive and negative) * which 
< ^ ^ maintain the behavior; ^ 

- analyze thfe intervention proposed to determine: • ' - ' . 

- the likelihood .that the inter*Venti6n will p.rodUce 'results ' 

- *thfe accessibility^of the problem ' ' * . 
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- potential ' for change,, i.el does the teacheV have the resource 



and j^kills to follow through 

- what are the probable costs of intervention, including- time, 
money, energy and resources 

- the likelihood that the new behaviors will be maintained in 

other or new environments; ' * , > ^ 

be sure the student is seen by a medical doctor to ensure that there are. 
no medical factory contributing to the behavior problem. It may be help- 
ful to discuss a proposed strategy with the doctor to ensure that there 
will be no side-ef fleets , e.g. if meals or fluid intake is decreased; 
check with advisory board orj refer to local, ' established guidelines to 
ensure 'that the prqpo^sed *technique is c6nsidered acceptable, ^.g. provincial 
guidelines; *^ ' ^ * 

utilize .punii>hment procedures only after all others have failed.^ *A monitor- 
ing advisory system should be in place; 

discuss the proposed intervention strategy .with all persons* who ^re involved 
with the student, e*g. , student * s parents, residential staff, to ensure that 
each person will be ab^e to follow through. Modifications may l:>e necessary 
to allow for the prograij to be carried on in ofher environments. % 
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INTRODUCTION ^ * - 

This subject area is a departure from traditional education because it , 
includes skills that are generally learned and practised outside of school 
houts. ' Many dependent handicapped stodents require structured teaching to ^ 
enable them to learn the skills necessary to. function in non-school environ- 
ments. Because these students rarely transfer skills from school to the 
natural environment most, educators are now proposing that the teaching , be 
dpne in* the non-s^^hool setting. .This involves changes in' tiiftetabling to 
allow studentfs to leave the classroom with a teacher on a regular basis and 
it requires that teachers and support staff be skilled ^in analyzing and 
adapting skills iir a wide variety of settings. 

There^ are five sections in Purposeful Activities: 6fientation, Daily Routines, 
Work Skills, ^ Home Skills and C(^unity Skills. 



Orientation considers skill's which will allow the^'stadent to adjust to or - 
accommodate his basic environments: home, school, neighborhood, e.g. finding 
his way around home and school, and those conventions and routines which he 
must adhere to to be a -member of the^ setting, e.g. standing ^in line. 

^ ^Daily Routines and Work Skills initially relate to the skills necessary to 
learning to .learn in a school environment and end with some examples of how 
to prepare the stud^it for a post school vocational enyirpninent. It is 
essential that preparation for work begin early and that the student be 
expected to learn good work habits. It is recommended that woric experience 
become a regular p*art of the curriculum once the student has reached 14-^ 

.years of age, starting with we6kl>^ visits' and increasing to half time by the 
time the studenj^ is in his last years of the program^ ^, 

Home Skills should be taught in conjunction with the student's family or 
residential staff ^to make .sure *that the skill that is, being taught will be 
practised at home. Close cooperation in this area can enhance the student & 
participation in the home and may encourage the, family to initiate other ways 
to inyolve the student in fanlily routines. 



xty Slj^ili^ls are^particularly important' for dependent handicapped students 
e their 'Chang^ to learn ni^ny of these sl^Lls is usually .severely limited*^ 



Commun 
because 

Community training should be: 



- directly transferable to home and^ tlieir -next envirofiment ^ ^ 

' - individualized: field trips with groups of studei>ts\are likely not- 
effective because so^much of th*e trip is taken up \^ith "crowd manage- 
^ " ment". ' Outings with 1-3 students with a'deflpite teaching* purpose 
work best ^ v ^ 

- designed to maximize the students interaction with persons who are not 
. ' handicapped, e.g.- securing assistance and direction, basic- greetings,, 

etc. ^ , • • * - * , 

The following are^only examples of purposeful activities and skills. The 
individual program should be based on a thorough evaluation of the student's 
home community 'acdivities* • ^ * 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
A. Orientation 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



>IATERIAPS 



The* studen't : 



) 



With assistance, moves to 
various rooms in the house 
or i>chool. . 



Moves from place to place 
• within one' room. 



5ves from place to place 
* on one level. 



Findb his own room in home 
and school. 



cT 



Es t ab 1 ish room-ap p ro p r ia te 
activities in 'preparation 
for later routines; move 
throughout all rooms in a ' 
day for activities. 

Use various means of convey- 
'ance: carrying, pushing, 
pulling. ^ 

Encourage and reinforce the 
student to move about the 
room by calling him to see 
and do things in different 
locations . 

Remov^^^e most harmful arti- 
cles to^ake common areas 
safe but leave a few "no" or 
"danger" articles about to 
teach "don't touch". 

Use backward chaining:, take 
student Dp within a few, steps 
and let him find his room; 
then gradually increase the 
distance to the room. 
. ^' • * 
Make the room noticeable: 
paint the door or door jam a, 
bright color, put' a picture 
of the student on the door,* 
etc. 

Lay big footprints to mark 
the path; use arrows or 
string. 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
A, Oi3ientation 


• 

> 


I 


' ^ * OBJECTIVES 


r 

TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATE-RIALS 




The studerrt: 

«- 








Demonstrates^ some awareness 
of new situations >. 
e.g. stairs, strange dogs, 
engine noi^s. 


li the 'student see'ms oblivious 
to possible dangers draw at- 
tention with a raised voice • 






Apptroaches new situations 
wit;h caption. 

S'egotiates various surfaces. 


If the -student is o^/erly, 
fearful of new situations en-^ 
courage him to explofe. Use 
a quiet approach to prevent ^ 
alarm. 

See Motor Skills, 








Set up a play area with large 
sections of tarmac, sand , 
rocks , pavement , ramps , stairs 
and varied levels. Introduce 
each section in a structured 
manner , then encourage free 
play. 


* 

✓ 




Plays in an enclosed yard. 
• 


Mark off a small confined 
play area,, with flag or- rope 
ana increase tne site 
gtadually . 






With supervision, plays in' 
open ar^a. • - 


use aoove s ura uegy , ciear ±y 
mark limits. 


■■■■ -y 




V 

\ 0^ 


Pair verbal cues to return 
with th^_physical prompts'. 
.Fade the' ijhysital profnpts as 
the student attends to call 
to "stop** or "return". 


•> 


1 


Associates room with * 
specific activities. 


- Have student anticipate the 
room by announcing .the activi- 
t-y close to -the room and^ al- 
lowing the student to^ follow 

, through, e,g. "It is lunch 
time, where do we go?". En- 
courage student to initiate 
room appropriate activities, 
upon entry. 


• 




/ 

/ 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
A*. Orientation 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING' STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Identifies different 
materials as belonging in 
different rooms. 



Opefris and closes doors. 



s 



ERIC 



Start with one well used 
personal articre per room, 
e.g. toothbrush - bathrooip', 
bowl - kitchen. \^ile ilear 
the room give the student the 
article and ask him to return 
it to its proper place. 
Gradually increase the dis- 
tance so that he has to make 
room choices . 

Ask the "Student 'to get a 
familiar artixle. 

Increase the number of arti- 
cles gradually ; have the 
s tudent return the articles 
to the appropriate rooms. 

tleat^ly, identify the door 
knob. Establish a backward 
chain:' have the student push 
open the doof after you have^ 
used "handsTon** ' method to 
close doors which would 
normally be left open; have 
s tudent practise. 

Put tape or otVier non-slip 
surface on knobs to allow 
the student to grip the knob 
securely . . ' . 

^To teach opening "push** doors 
teach the student to hold on 
to th^bar and push into the 
dooT^so that the door starts 
to^ppen with the first for- 
ward motion. 
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PURPOSEFUL WiVITIES 
A. OrientaCibl^ 

\ 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACH TNG. STRATECIES 



MATERIALS 



1^. 



Student : 



Identifies his housed 



Follows accepted practices 
in the school, e.g. lining 
up. 



V 




LocatKs .waslTroom, gym, 
office and homeroom. ' 



/ 
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See Motor Skills: Fine Mdtor. 

Encourage student to explore ' 
the total play area by having 
structure games in various 
corners'. **" 

See "Finds his room".. 

Tp'help the student- locate 
t^he house on- th*e block: 

- put a flag "by the sidewalk 

- point out distinguishing 
features of the house, 

' e.g. chimney, tree in front, 

Mark', out a practice .area 
within the school and teach 
when no one is around. Use 
dividers, bright Lines, foo;t- 
prints, etc. tcf* teach student 
to stay in the areas marked, ' 
e.g. walking ou the right. 

•\ • * ■ ■ 

Teach quiet walking and dis- 
courage unruly behavior both 
in practice sessions and when 
the occasslon arises. 

Have students line up in 
washroom and water fountain 
in non-busy times with^a few 
students ^ Increase the num- 
ber of students gradually. 

As studefvt''*is feeing JLed to a 
room remove physical guidance 
and have the s'tudent walk in , 
front. Start with one room, 
e.g.- bathroom. 

Use bfickward chaining as in 
"Finds h^-s own room": 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
A. Orientation 



OBJECTIVES 

^ 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student; 



Recognizes basic community 
signs and symbols. 



Responds- to weather condi- 
tions, e.g. comes in out of 
cold or rain. ' ^ 



Operates familiar locks: 
safety bolt, lock and key. 



ERLC 



Start the s&udeiit out and 
alert staff in destination 
to watch for arrival; repeat 
on return. 

Teach the signs in context, . 
enhancing the cues which help 
to distinguish the sign, 
e.v^. make the shirt on^ the 
lailies washroom sign red, 
thetv fade to *black, 

Associate the signs with 

something meaningful, 

e.g. for washroom signs, put 

pictures of me«- and womep 

along with the child's 

picture on the appropriate 

door. 

Teach only those signs that . 
are used consistently in th6 
student' s lif e . Introduce 
international signs to the 
school to denote danger areas, 
do not enter, stfcp, etc. 

During actual situation draw 
student's attention to rain 
or cold. Model shivering, 
etc. aiH^^prompt him to go in- 
.doors ; gradually fade the 
prompt. 

Follow up with warm sweater 
or cuddle. 

To teach opening a safety 
bolt put brightly colored 
tape on the belt knob and on 
the left hand of the lock. ^ 
Teach the student to push/ 
pull the ^colored knob to the 
matching' tape . 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
A. Orienpation 



OBJECTIVHS 



Tlr^ student; 



1 



Demonstrates awareness of 
what to do when lost. 
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' TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Collaborate with parents to 
determine which locks the 
student should learn to open. 

Practise on safety bplt board 
that caij open the door to a 
treat box. 

With lock and key paint 
around the key hole with hail 
polish and paint the key's 
teeth to match. 

Teach proper holding position 
for the key and have student 
place other hand around the 
lock or on the 'door koob to 
steady the lock and guide the 
insertion. 

* 

If the student cannot insert , 
'have him practise with larger 
keys anci. larger key holes^. 

Have the student carry a 
wallet with identification 
inside so that if he becomes 
lost, he can show it to some- 
one . 



.J 
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MATERIALS 



PURPOSEFUL AgTIVltlES 
B* Daily Routines 




Anticipates daily roXibines. 



Participates in« simple 
|:asks. 
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Note : Routines play a 
crucial role in tfie life of 
jthe dependent handicapped' 
student iav without the 
ability to respond to large , 
parts of the day through 
well ' learned routines' the * 
learning 'of new material ' 
would extremely difficult. 
The dependent student must be 
taught to perform many of th^ 
routines and work skills that 
are taken for granted with 
the regular student* ' ' 

Early in I'ife, establish ' 
regular " routines 'in keepihg 
with later expectations. 

Signal the beginning of a ' 
►roiitine in ,a manner whieh ^ 
the student can underhand, ■ 
e.g. tovich his lips before 
feeding, close his eyes 
nap time, splash water on 
his hand at bath time. 'Per- 
form the' same rputine in the 
same location and at the same 
time each day, 

^ ' • 

Wateh to see if . the cstudent 
anticipates your signal, and 
reward. 

}iaM^ sure all stud^ts parti- 
ci^te^'in simple tasks^ 
Analyze the tasks in the 
scliool, home and community 
and selecf those wViich have 
the greatest interest and 
utility for the student, his 
parents, teach'ers^, etc. 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
B. Daily Routines 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



(J • 



Follows basic daily routines 



ERIC 



Use "h^^Js-on" assistance. 
As th^^judent begins to 
anticipate, i.e. starts the 
next step on his own^ remove 
the physical prompts for that 
step. 

If the^^stodent does not anti- 
cipate\^use backward chaining 
Once rtift routine is establish- 
ed remove the 'guidance for 
the^Iast step and encourage 
the student to finish the 
task. Gradually add more 
of the steps to the backward 
chain. 

Set routines around the key 
-times of the day such as 
arriving, eating, departing. 

Once these routines are 
established divide the day 
further into .woi:k times, 
toileting times, exploration 
times, juice and -treat times, 
and test times. 

.Lead the student thrbugh the 
rputine using physical • 
propip^s^as necessary until 
the^ student can follow* the 
t-outine with only verbal or.^, 
signed pcompts, and reinforce- 
ments. 

Establish out-of-classroom 
routines within local re- 
cTreation facili-^ies , shopping 
malls, etc. ^ ■ 
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; PRUPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
. B. Daily* Routines 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Xakes part ih group activi- 
ties . 



Helps put! m^erials away. 



ERIC 



Start with two students at 
us'ual group tdmes, e.g. music 
time. Allow tiine for the 
students to becoifte accustomed 
to being with one another and 
waiting, -Gradpally work up 
to small group. 

Lay out a play area with 
enough toys to go aVoui^ and 
encourage students to pXay 
in* the same area, 

Establish "pCitting away" » ' 
routines as soon as the stu- 
dent sees materials 

Make sure that storage areas 
are at the student's level 
and that he can open the 
door^, etc. 

Mark the student's spaces 
with a picture of himself^ a 
j^vorite drawing, or color. 

Use consistent marking for all 
of the student ' ^-personal 
materials , * 

Mark the bins/spaces for ma- 
terials cle'arly , e.g. trace 
scissors on the pegboard, 
put a picture of cans on the 
shelf for cans, etc. Use 
this also as a practical match 
to sample exercise. 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
B. DaiXy Routines 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATE^GIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

With supervision, demon- 
strates knowledge of'daily 
routines and moves from 
activity to activity. < 



Initiates lunch' or recess 
behavior on an external cue. 



Operates cormnon equipment 
such as telepHones, tape 
recorders, radio, record 
players, etc. 
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T 



Once the daily routine is 
established, prepare a 
picture board or flip chart 
with the various activities 
on cards. Hav^* the student 
remove the cards as he goes 
to an act/vity leaving, the 
next card as a visual promp^t. 
l^^^en he is familiar with the 
cards leave them in a, cefltral 
location f^r reference. 

'I 

Pair the student with a stu- 
dent' who knows the routine 
until he is familiar with the 
routine and then fade out the 
model's assistance. 

Prompt before a change in 
activities . ^ ^ 

Draw attent^ion to the external 
cue and th^d^^ired response 
by modelling vThat to dp. 

Cue ahead of the^ell and 
practise with the student, 
e.g.' "The bell is going to 
ring soon then' prompt 

the student wl^en the bell 
, rings only if necessary 

Have studet^ assistowhen* 
using equipment. Purchase 
easy- to-operate equipment. 

Teach the student to use 
equipment that is available 
'at home. 

Encourage personal use of 
\ equipment in free time. 



I 
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PURPOSlEFltL ACTIVITIES 
G. Work Skills 




\ The student: 



Uses common tools. 
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Establish proper use of com- 
Vmon tools such as felt pens, 
pencils, scissors. T^ach 
the student to get the tool, 
use it and return it to its 
proper place . 

Using "hands-on** method, 
teach a variety of haj:id tool 
operations ; preferably those 
that will be used by student 
in future. 

Start with large tools that 
do not require much co- 
ordination^ and move to more, 
detailed work as the student 
ma&ters the skill, e.g. start 
with a rubber mallet on clay 
and gradually move to using 
hammer and nails; start with 
a large nut driver with a nut 
that moves easily in a stable 
"^p^ece of wood and move to 
teaching the use of a scre^ 
driver. 

\^en teaching use of hand 
tools set aside a "work area** 
that has tools clearly 
labelled and a variety of 
wood and plastics. 

Use physical prompts and 
backward chaining wh^ri teach- 
. ing the student to hamme'"r a 
nail or screw in screws. 
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Nut driver y Robertson 
or Phillips screw 
driver, hammer, pliets , 
coping saw, vise, 
stapler^ pencil sharp- 
ener, hole punch, tape 
dispenser . 



PURPOSEFUL ACTIvixiES 
Work Skills 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Perforins simple routines,- 
e.g. stuffs and stamps 
envelopes. 



Visits and works an a 
variety of "work" settings 
within the school or home. 
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Use large envelopes with cut 
^Dut sides to make it easier 
to insert materials^. 

For stamps, mark the spot. to 
be stamped. Use different 
colo-rs of ink for variety. 



Use "liands-on" method to 
teahhj the correct hand posi- 
tions and movements and fade 
prompts . 

4 • 

Once the student is familiar 
with the procedure set up an 
assembly line. 

Have parents send letters to 
be stamped to the school. 
Have the student mail in the 
neighborhood mail box, with 
supervision. ^ 

Establish work opportunities, 
e.g. one room in a home or ' 
scnool building and analyze 
i:he 'work required. 

Earl5^ in the school program, 
take the student to the work 
setting to watch other stu- 
dents working. 

Take the student to the work 
setting and establish which 
parts of the work he can do. 
.Teach the routines and have 
''the student work at that set- 
ting on a regular basis. 
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Various sizes of 
enve^pes,. variety 
of insert^. 

Date stamps, bl(\ck 
stamps ; stick on 
stamps, postage 
stamps ► 




PURPOSEFUL ^ACTIVITIES 
C. Work Skills 





• 








*• 




OBJECTIVES 




TEACHING STRATEGIe's 


MATERIALS 






The student: . 




^ — " 

'J 








Recognizes work orientation. 


Set a work ^rea aside in. a 
work setting or a "workshop" 
and try* to encouyage the use 
of volunteers' who ard famili- 
ar with the mate^rials. 


J 








4 

4 


If volunteers are available, 
model work behavior, respond- 
ing as you would want 'the 
student' to respond, to a 
"boss'^ 

. \ 

Set out a quota of work to do 

and draw att^nt^on to the 

progress in completing the 

work.. Eventually set qucjta 

and tell'^student to come when 

he' s 'finished. 
<* 




1 

< 




Returns to £^ task 
break. 


after a 
- 


Ensure dhat there is enough 
work to. return and draw 
attention to. the work to be 
done afn:er the break. 


> 


• 








Remind the student when he 
leaves for a treak that he 
must return at a specific- 
time or signal. 








t 




.Projnpt the student just 
^ before the time to return to. 
watch for the signal. 


1 










Pdir the student with a 
student who does return ♦ 
promptly. 

Reinforce the student for 
r.e turning. 


f 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVltlES 
C,. Work^ Skills , 



\ 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student,: 

A^'ttends a task through 
minor distractions^. 



Sustains attention to task 
throughout a 10-15 minute 
period. . . 



Responds to requests to 
work faster. 



ERLC 



Set up the activity area with 
a minimum of distractions 
until the activity is estab- 
lished, e.g. back to the 



windows , 
pattern. 



away from the traffic 



Establish with the student a 
quiet cue to return to work 
when he i§ distracted, so' 
that he can be reminded with-- 
out interrupting others* 

•Set the criterion for what 
"attending" means, e.g. not 
working while talking, not 
looking up from work. Once 
you have defined attending to 
the task make sure t-hat all 
staff and students understand 
what is expected. , - 

Set a timer (a short time 
within the student's capa- 
bility) and reward student 
for attending that period of 
time* Gradually lengtheli the 
time required for reward. . 

Provide stimulating work to 
'maintain interest. 

Give the student a set amount 
to^do in a time period of 
five minutes. VJhen it is 
established that he can pro- 
duce at that rate, increase 
the quota and tell him that 
h.e is going to work faster 
now* 

Pair the student with a 
faster worker. 

\ 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
C. Work Skills 



4r 



7 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Distinguishes finished from 
unfinished work. 



Works as part of an assembly 
line. 



1 



Sit with the student »and 
match his speed, drawing at-' 
tention to your -equal pace;^*' 
then ask him to iiyrease his 
speed to match* yours. 

For assembly work have 
separate containers for 
finished work with distin- 
guishing^-pictures on. fronts. 

T^ch the student to put 
finished work in one of the 
bins a^d then check each 
f)iece with him to make sure ^ 
thap it is complete. Have 
him place the checked work in 
the next container. Later, 
Have the student check his 
own work and then rewai;d him 
for the correct sorts. 

If he has difficulty- noticing 
the difference' between 
finished and unfinished work, 
prepare a set of goodq with 
a noticeable cue on the 
unfinished parts. 

Use the same procedure in 
teacrtTitxg the difference 
betwVenv^ceptable and un- 

^^^tal^le work in a natural 
work setting. 

^fark each student's spot to 
work. 

Introduce each stu4ent to the 
routine separately so that 
each kr)ows^ his routine. Then 
pair students and finally 
establish the whole assembly 
line. 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
C. Work Skills , 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



mtSrials 



The student: 



Perforins clerical routines; 
- co^^tes 



staples and stacks pape^r" 



wraps and tapes packages 



V 



- labels packages, 



A' 
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Make sure that the bins for 
work are clearly labelled and 
that the work moves in one 
consistent direction. 

Follow the materia-1 down the 
line for the first few times ^ 
to ensure a smooth flow and 
to reinforce that they are 
making something together. 



Start with two pages and work 
out a system that .will allow 
the student to work wi,th a 
rhythm. ^ 



L 



Use finger stalls to incirease 
the ability of students to 
pick up the paper. 

Cue the location tO' be 
stapled then fade. 

Use wooden box with one end 
cut into a/'V" so that the 
papers are stacked ^afly. 

Draw the? placement of the 
object on the paper. Tape 
the fi^st fold onto the , 
package. Work in pairs so 
that one person can hold the 
package steady. 

Mark the location of the 
label. 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
C. Work 'Skills 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Performs workshop tasks 

- fills boxes and bins, 
using two hands 



groups ODjec ts~rugether 



v 



Start with large,. light 
objects in boxes .at waist 
height ' ; 

Find/develop a contract 
packaging potting soil, 
cereal , etc. ^ 

Start with elastics that are 
sTnal.l enough not to need a " 
twist. Start with one^wooden 
dowel and teach the stucient 
to place the elastic around 
the dowel. After trying 
2-5 smaller dowels, switch 
to straws , toothpicks, etc . 

Have students also do group- 
ing with tape. Start with 
the larg^ dowel and precut 
tape stuck on the side of, 
the table. 

If the stu(fent has difficulty 
holding the 'articles together 
glue a juice glass to the 
table and place the straws, 
etc. in the glass to allow 
him to get 'a good grasp of 
the objects. 

If the student cannot judge 
where t;o place the Sape or 
the elastic, either Tnark the 
location'and fade the prompt 
or place a cover •on the juice 
glass to hold the straws , 
steady and to act as 'a guide. 
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Styrofoam chips, 
blocks, chi|js of 
•wood, macaroni, etc. 



PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
C. Wqrk Skills 



OBJECTIVES 


V 


.materials", 




The student: 










- assembles articles 


Use task analysis. 








> 


Try to set up contracts with 
fagt food chains. to pre- 
package utensils. Also 
accept small contracts if 
students can go and d,o work 
in a natural setting. 








- builds small woodwork 
articles 


Do task -analysis on each 
article chosen and each step 
taught, carefully,* to ensure 
that the students are safety 
conscious. 










Have students mak^ small 
planters, shelf units and 
bread boards as projects. . ' ^ 






• 


- lifts and carries b6:<:es 

- 


Demonstrate lifting techniques 
and carefully monitor the stu- 
dent when he is learning the 
skill because proper stance 
of tap feels awkward and is 
so^ forgotten. 






1 




Start with empty boxes about 
60 cm square and then vary 
the size of the boxes adding 
weight as the student -ma/sters 
the grip. 








0 


Make carrying boxes into a 
game for relays. 






\ 


- Stacks boxes 


3e sure to teach bending 
skills prior to teaching 
stacking. 

Start with the 60 cm boxes 
and build 2 box stacks,^ using 
a corner for support until 
tbe student gets the didea of 
a stack. 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
•C. Work Skills 




The student: 



uses dollies and trolleys. 



r 
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Have the student build stacks' 
with a match to sample method^ 
e.g. have two-box stacks, 
three-bpx stacks, etc. 



If the students can master 
stacking try to sub-contract 
with a local supermarket to 
stack produce boxes. 

Be sure to teach this skill 
in an open space. Use an 
empty trolley (push one) and ^ 
teach the student to start, 
stop and turn corners before 
adding materials. 
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"PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
D. Home Skills 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES' 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Puts toys in proper place. 



Tidies up own 'area, 
e.g. bedroom, desk. 



Participates in housekeeping 
activities, e.g. vacuuming, 
ducting,' taking out garbage 



Participates in table- 
setting/clearing activiti€;s 



^yWith assistance, washes/ 
dries dishes, operates dish- 
washer: 

With assistance, uses some 
appliances, e.g. ^toaster, 
kettle.- 



\ 



ERIC 



Note: ^ The following list of, 
home skills is not meant to 
be exhaus tive . Teachers are 
urged to- add/change objec- 
tives to include those skills 
which are part of the stu- 
dent' s daily life.. 

Have the student return toys 
to containers , increasing 
level of difficulty. Start 
with blocks to box and 
increase to exact placement 
of toys in kits, e.g-. instru- 
ments in toy medical kit. 

Follow with stacking toys and 
cans. in play situations. 
Transfer to work situations. 



t^reate an awarenes^s of when 
it is appropriate to perform 
each ^ask. 

Demonstrate • the easiest man-r 
^ner of performing eaci^ t^sk/ 

Have a tea party; have . 
student assis,t in se'ttingA 
clearing, table. 



Have student assist with 
washing (plastic) dishes ; 
wash dishes after tea party, 

\ 
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Vulpe Assessmej^t 
Battery, Activities 
of Daily Living, 
Play //48, 
Dressing #17, 



Vulpe Assessment 
Battery, Cognitive 
Processes and Specific 
Concepts, p, 200. 



Vulpe .Assessment 
Battery, Activities 
^ of £)aily Living: 
deeding, p. 278-279, 







PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
D. Home Skills 



OBJEtTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



ERLC 



The student: 

With assistance, prepares 
drinks, e.g. coffee, juice. 
4 



'With assistance, prepares 
simple foods, ^ e»g. soup, 
snack, sandwich. 

Participates in cooking/ 
baking . activities. 

Participafes in food ^ 
storing/preserving activi- 
ti^j^ 

Participates in laundry 
activities, e.g. sorting, 
putting in dryer. ^ ' 

Participates in yard-care 
ac t-ivi ties , e. g ♦ raking-, 
mowing. 

Interacts with pets: 
- pets an animal 



- walks -a dog 



Have the student assist with 
eacfh of the following' tasks , 
gradually, increasing his 
degree of/^articipation. 



Start with quiet, well 
trained animals. Prpvidfe an 
opportunity for the Student 
to explore and initiate^*, 
petting. Guide his han^.if 
necessary. Assist the Wfu- 
dent in being gentl-e^ 

Have student assist in 
putting „the collar and leash 
on a dog. Have the student 
h9ld the leash to attach d^t^ 
to his wrist so that the itu- 
dent experiences the dqg'^ • 
motions. 
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■ PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 

D. Home Skills / 






• 


» 


. OBJECTIVES 


TEACHIN% STRATEGIj:S 


'materials 

/ 


The student:. ^ 


( 


/ 


* 




assists in feeding pets 


Have sAident observe feeding 
the animals and participate, 
e.g. carrying bowls, finding 
the foocf. 








- assists in cleaning and 
caring for pets. 


Have student observe and 
participate, e.g. empty i-ng . 
hamster or bird cages, fish 
*or turtle bowls. Have stu- 
dent assist in 'grooming pets. 




1 


• 


* Distinguishes between family 
^pet and other animals. 


Expose students to other 
pets and animals. 




• 




Participates in providing 
basic plant care: 








r 


- waters .plants 


Have the student find the 
watering can, lead you to the 
plants and water the plants. 








* 


_^egxrL with-- "-liandstrjQa."__aas.ls-__ 
tance so that .the plant 
receives an adequate amount 
of water. 


- 




— — 


- mists plants 

t 


Be sure that the mister is 
'easy to operate (the trigger 
type of sprayer may be easier' 
than a pump typd) . 




• 




« - 


Begin by letting the student 
rest his hands on yours to 
experience the motion. 






1 


*• 


Have hfm feel the spray so 
he is aware of what action he 
is producing. 






1 


- assists in repotting 


Have the student- assist to 
line the bot;tom wj^th stones/ 
chips, place the seeds and 
to fill thet'pot with dirt. 






• 


' ' - ppDsitions plants. 


Have J:he student participate 
in moving the plants* into/out 
of direct sunlight. ^ 








ERJC . ■ , 
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PURPOSEFUL AOTIVITIES 

E. Community Skills 
♦ 


* 

* * 




V 

OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 


' 1 . Neighborhood ^Skills 






^ The student: 




• 


Plays in front yard. 


Mark "allowed" area (wagon 
across the sidewalk*, ^o'^^^^ble 
lences, et-c. / . ^^jsxear±y inciris,* 
» road as off-limits. - 




* • 


Play with the student, model-,* 
the allowed area, • 


• 




nave ot-ner dij.±u jj±ciy xn 
limited area. 




♦ r 


Gradually, remove barrier^ and 

Llltrll dU Ud J. J. jf W J. l_ IIU L d W OLXpCi. 

vision. 




Greets ^eighb6rs^ and 
familiar passers-^by. 


Sit with the -student on front 
Steps in the evening and say 
"hello" to familiar persons. 

■ Enraqrage-t4:ie^tudent" to — 

Leo U> wllU LU g L ti^c: L J.llg o dlXLl l^yj 

initiate greetings. 






--)-^-- :- 


Visits/^uns errands in 
immediate neighborhood. ^ 


Have the student get the 
evening paper or maii from 
the mailbox as a regular 
responsibility. If necessary 
adapt the mail or pape'r 
holder so that the student can 
reacii cne aruicies ana carry 
them indoors. 


y 

J 




After modelling the procedure, 
send the student with small 
gifts or message to the next- 
door neighbor; call ahead to 
alert her of the visit, 
* 


7 

< 


* 

• 
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PURPOSEFUL AGTiVITIES 
E. Conununity Skills' 



OBJECTIVES 




MATERIALS 



The student: 



Participtites in neighbor- 
hood games. 



2. Travel Safety/ 
, Transportation 



The student: 

Complies .with travel safety 
procedures, e.g. for strol- 
lers and car seat. 



1 



Travels with an adult" in 
the community. 



If the mailbox is close, have 
the student post letters. 
Teach "mailing" first, then 
backward chain the procedure, 
i.e. complete trip together 
except for the last few steps 
and let hiim complete" trip, 
etc. 

Encourage student to watch 
children playing, e.g. sand- 
lot, baseball." Find way for 
the stud'^nt to be included, 
e.g. guard the can in "Kick 
the' can^ 

Provirde some game'S^^r t|ie 
neighborhood children that 
student can play as well. 



Introduce car safety seat 
before using it in the car. 
Do> not leave th^ student in 
it for long periods of Cime. 
Be sure that it is comfort- 
able' and that the student is 
well positioned. 

On a regular basis take the 
student on short trips so 
that he learns to anticl^pate 
outings. 

Once the student is familiar 
with the routine outings, 
e.g. to get groceries, mail 
letters, introduce novel 
outings. Be sure to allow 
the student structured time 
to learn about the new 
settings . 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
E. Community Skills 



OBJECTIVES 



[E^CHIN 



CHING STRATEGIES 
4 



MATERIALS 



The student ; 



Moves along sidewalk. 



Walks over raised thresh- 
olds and up or down one 
step. 



ERIC 



Use various -modes of travel 
to destinations: walk, car, 
bus, taxi. 

If the student wanders or 
runs away use a travel 
harness to keep him close 
without having to hold him. 
Fade as soon as possible. 

Teach these skills in the 
student's home territory, 
e.g. his neighborhood, the 
shopping centre, the school. 
Once he walks properly with 
you allow him to walk slightly 
ahead to allow "independent" 
travel. 



Teach this skill irr^ familiar 
.territory. Draw- attention, to 
the curbs and only if the 
height cue is not sufficient • 
usa- temporary markers, 
e.g.' red tatpe. Have the stu- 
dent -stop when he reaches 
the curb, e.g. bo check for 
cars. 

With the student on thet^c^rb 
and you on the stl^^et, hold 
the student's'han(f(s) to pro- 
vide support. Gently pull 
your hands back to eve the 
student. Or provide assis- 
tance while behind the 
student. Hold the student 
around the waist or chest and 
gently push your knee against 
the student' s to initiate 
movement. ^ 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
E/' Community Skills 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Steps up and down curbs. 



Stayy with a group or 
partner. 



Identifies familiar land- 
marks . 

Identifies and avoids two 
or three danger areas. 



With supervision, crosses 
street. 



Demonstrates awareness of 
dangers of traffic. 



Follows basic safety ru 



ERLC 



Clearly mark the threshold 
and draw the student's atten- 
tion to ^t as he approaches 
by taking his hand or re- 
minding him. Fade prompts. 

Have students hold hands; use 
gLM.de rope. Pra.ctise in 
class firsts then going to 
assembly. Practise on field 
trips . 



Each time the student enters 
a danger area say "Nol" and 
firmly remove the student to 
another area. 

Do not reward the student by 
playing with him imffie^i^tely 
after removal. 

Practise street crossing on 
street section which is not 
busy^ Teach, the student to 
wait until traffic stops and 
others walk before crossing 
the street. 

Do not alloi^ crossing guided 
only by light change (the 
lights indicate a busy inter- 
section) . 

When walking on sidewallc 
teach student to walk along 
inner side. Draw attention 
to "dangers of traffic. Take 
student into traffic situa- 
tion. 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES' 
E. Conununity Skills 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

With supervision, uses 
public transportation. 



3. Visiting Friends 
The student: 

Visits with aduj-t/classroom 
volunteer. ^ 



Note : If travel training is 
not feasible on a regular 
basis, ask for a bus "loan" 
on off hours or teach bus 
skills in a stationary bus at 
the garage^ 

Point out the differences 



between the school bus and 
public transportation. 



r 



Practise waiting for the door 
to opei^ walking up stairs, 
depositing coins, sitting, 
opening exit door and leaving 
bus . 

Practise «with a group to 
simulate crowds:^ waiting, in 
line, finding an empty seat, 
walking.' around people. 

Take short -Lrips out^s^ide of 
Inrush hour to establish usual 
bus routines, e.g. home to 
school or woi;k. 

Teach a capable student to 
supervise a less able student 



Encourage volunteers to take 
.a special interest in 1 or 2 
students, e.g. play games, 
provide snack* 

Have volunteer take the stu- 
dent on trips around the 
school, around the neighbor- 
hood, store, etc. 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
E. Conununity Skills 



OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


. MATERIALS 


> 


> 

The student 










•a 

1 


Encourage the * volunteer to 
invite the student out to his 
home during school and/or non 
school hours. 

• Reinforce the friendship by 
helping the student antici- 
pate the friends arrival. 
Use friend's name, words 
"like", ^'friend", "do-things 
together" etc . 


i 

) 


r 

■ 




\ 


Assist student to prepare by 
selecting, a toy/treat for the 
student to suggest to rein- 
force reciprocal nature of 
f riendship . 






i ' 


Visits with same age non- 
handicapped friends. 


4 

Encourage students from 
regular (or less handicapped 
classes) to visit or assist 
in the classroom. Encourage 
the visiting s«tuderit 'to 
develop a ^'special friend" 
interest. 

• • 
•Take the student to visit hi« 
friend in his classroom. 


t 

r 

* 


9 




• • 


Encourage the friend to take^ 
the student to the playground, 
etc. 






J 




Encourage ^family to 'invite 
the friend on an outing or 
home for a visit . 








Visits with classroom 
friend. 


Watch for early signs of 
friendship and arrange pair 
activities. 




* 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
E. Community Skills 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



ERLC 



The student: 




4. Stores and Restaurants 

The student: 

entifies , coins and 'bills 
'as money • t * 

Makes simple purchase in 
neighborhood s tore , 
e.g. milk, paper. 



Demonstrates acceptable 
eating behavior. 

Visits fast food outlets 
(where food is available 
on demand). 



If both seem to enjoy the 
company, encourage them to 
seek each other out (place 
friends sign/picture on 
choice board, etc.)* 

Arrange for -shared e'Xperi- 
ences ^n playground, com- 
munity trips , etc. 

Collaborate with parents to 
encourage visits. 



Set up simulated store in 
school. Establish rojutines 
as expected in community 
stores. I 

Contact the store and allow 
student to pick up requ^recf 
articles carry the money 
(correct change), pay for the 
purchased, carry the artioie^ 
home. 

See Self Care, C. Eating. 



\Establish selection procedure 
and choices . Arrange times 
to teach 2-3 students the 
ordering procedures after the 
students are used to the pro- 
cess of entering the restau- 
rant, sitting down and eating, 

Increase the amount of stu- 
dent responsibility until he 
can order on his own, pay and 
eat his meal. 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
E. Community Skills " 


( 

> 


• 




OBJECTIVES ' ' 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 

4 


• 

MATERIALS' 




The student : 










Visits local restaurants 
for a. quick meal (chips .and 
milk, doughnut, etc.). 


Prearrange visits during 
quiet times and assist staff 
where necessary. 


• 






• • « 


Order as abdv^e.* 


• 




• 


Orders food in cafeteria 
line. 


Start with a few foods and 
little choice until the 
routines are established . 


* 






Identifies meeting place, 
'^e.g. in shopping area. 


Be sure that each student is 
well labelled with name and 
meeting* spot in case he be- 
comes lost. 


• 




• 


.Negotiates various doors, 
e.g. automatic, push bar 
doors. 

< 


Make tri^ to shopping area - 
» to practise doors. 

Help student to ad^pt to 
swinging doors by watching 
others, going through with 
you in front , beside and 
finally behind. 




f 




Identifies store function 
by window display. • 

m 


Once the student is familiar 
with one type of store draw 
attention to the differences 
be*^R?een it a^id the adjacent 
stores. 






V 


Demonstrates appropriate 
in-store behavior, ' ^ 
e.g. looks at articles but 
does not touch. 


foint out articles as you 
shop. Reinfoxfce appropriate 
behavior. 

) 

If the student does pick up 
an article , say, "Yes , that 
is nice, now where does it 
belong'*, and have him put it 
back. 








\ 

Participates in purchasing 
of articles . 


Have iStudent stand in line 
an'd present article for pur- 
chase to cashier. 
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^ PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
E. Community Skills 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 

\ 



I 



MATERIALS 



Th^ student: 



Participates in choosing 
article. 



Assists in grocery shopping. 



Give him the' money'**iirid guide 
payment , Reinforce i:onnecr 
tion between the exchange of 
nplmey for article. 

Select axi inexpensive item 

that can be purchased <^ith^ 

some regularity, e.g. a can 
of juice, comic book. 

Pull 2 articles from the 
shelf or i^solate them on the 
shelf and ask the student .to 
select one, put' othet one 
back, 

^ >i 
Reduce cues, until student* 
can enter store and make 
choice . 

Using a flip chart have stu- 
dent select choice (picture 
and word) and convey ^^is to 
the clerk. 

Make such trips a regular 
social outing as well as an 
opportunity to learn a 
functional skill. 

If student is in a wheelchair 
attach basket and place 
articles in basket, describing 
each choice and x^hy it was 
needed , 

Ask if certain articles were 
picked up to encourage stu- 
dent to survey the contents, 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
E. Community Skills 



OBJECTIVES 



/ 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



ERIC 



The student: 



5. Activities an d 
Facilities 



St 



The student: 

Stands in line and waits 
his turn to buy a ticket, 
e.g. for movie. 



Locates seat or wheelchair 
area. 



Assists in taking cJLothes 
to laundromat or dry 
cleaners. 



r 



»Have student assist in 
selecting articles and 
placing them in the basket, 
pushing the basket, matching 
to sample from grocery pic- 
ture list. 



Practise in school at film 
t ime s . 

Provide hand held games or 
transistor radio if the wait 
will be long so that student 
can entertain himself. 

Teach purchasing as before.' 

Practise on field trip to 
theatre^ 

Be sure that the student can 
s'ee from the location. 

Practise leaving seat area - 
anfl returning in dark. 

See Recreation section for 
additional activities. 

Have student help pack up 
clothes and allow him to 
carry ^ome of the clothes. 

H^e student assist in 
rouitines; teach him to run 
small errands in the laun- ' 
dromat, e.g. ask person for 
change. 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
E. Community Skills 



J 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



ERIC 



The student: 

Visi-ts doctor/dentist. 



Visits other services used 
by family, e.g. car wash. 



Arrange visits even if no 
serious problems *exist; 
visit waiting room, ask nurse 
to take student on tour. 
Reward good behaviour. 

Task analyze and teach nprmal 
family routines with the 
family to allow the student 
to participate. / 
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RSCRCATIOn 



INTRO DUCTION ' ' l 

Recreation activities shoul4 be an integral part of the dependenfe^handicapped 
student's, curriculum. In addition to providing 6nqoyment, they can often be 
used as a means of practising skills. For example, motor training can become 
monotonous if done over and over, but if- done to music, ,as a game,- or in the 
water, practice become enjoyable and rewarding. . ^ ' 

Water activities are particularly important for the dependent handicapped 
student. ^ As therapy water aids respiration due to pressure on the chest wall; 
its buoyancy efJEects release the student from restrictions of chairs, and 
crutches, and it creates freedom of movement;' it also helps to develop balance 
skills. As a learning experience, it provides new visual, auditory, tactile, 
and social experiences. As recreation it provides relax^tripn, pleasur:e and 
relative independence along with the opportunity for close^^i human contact. 
Water is fun and an ' experience the handicapped and non-hai^icapped can share 
equally as, well. Methods of handling the handicapped stucfPnt -in .water can be 
based on the Adapted Aquatics by the Red Cross Societ-y anji/or the Halliwick 
Method. ' ' ' ' ' 

Dependent handicapped students, regardless of disabilities, can partake in 
many recreation activities, requiring only minor (or creative)%mddifications, 
^or example, many sports* or physical activities often require only a changfe of 
rules, e.g. walking rather than running, smaller area; ramps can be used in 
bowling so that almost all individuals <:an take part. o 

The remaining portion of this section lists a variety creative activities 
that a dependent handicaped student might erigage in. ^K^^ not meant to be an 
exhaustive list, but will assist the teacher in generatirf^^ ideas that are most 
ajjplicable. The student should be allowed to be creative ia all types of 
activities so^that he may take pride, in creating something 'that is his own. 
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RECREATION 

A. Water Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Adjusts to pool -atmosphere. 




Enters the water. 



ERIC 



Make area as pleasant and, 
non threatening as possible; 
add toys to water. 

Break up water ^surface to as ' 
small as reasonable by use of 
ropes , f loats , toy s , 

Play familiar pleasant music, 
or sing songs. 

Pick pool with warm tempera- 
ture, not too noisy or busy. ■ 

' Precede swim trips by water' 
play, blowing activities. 



Enter pool yourself first - 
go in water gently so there 
is little splashing, duck 
yourself down to get wet, do 
not appear cold, but always 
^relaxed, comfortable and 
happy. 

Have student sit at edge of 
pool facing you. Have him 
gently splash feet in' water, 
give him water to feel with 
his hands and rub over arms, 
legs, face. 

Allow for adequate time at . 
^^this stage to reduce any 
fears. 
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Colorful floating 
toys, beach baTTTs^, 
etc. 

Flotation ropes, 
buoys. 



Tape recorder 
and cassettes. 



Candles, straws, balls, 
toys with holes that 
make bubbles when 
pushed down. 

Adap.t-ed Aquatics. 
Manual for Teaching 
Swimming to Disabled. 

Handling the Disabled 
Child in Water. 



Balloons, balls. 



RECREATION 

A. Water Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



ThV Student: 




Adjusts to inwater 
environment 5 e.g. play 
activities, bouncing 
around in water. 



ERIC 




Encourage student to place 
hands on your shoulders so he 
is leaning forward. Talk 
► reassuringly 5 tilling him to 
blow as he conj^S" toward water 

Place your hands on his back 
just below shoulder blades so 
you can exe:>t pressure and 
bring him forward in water 
and prevent him from 
♦ extending back. 

Stand with a vide base so you 
can easily step back when 
receiving student. Gradually 
reduce hold on student from 
"hands-on" to none so he 
leans forward himself and 
comes to you in water by him- 
self - blowing as he comes. - 

Play games or sing songs with 
which the student is familiar. 
Introduce water activities 
that could be transferred 
back to the classroom, 
e.g. "Ring Around the Rosey", 
ball games, water toys (to use 
in water trays), balloons. 
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itECREATION' ■ 

A. Water Activities,.' 



/ 



OBJECTIVES^ 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: I 



Develops head fcontrol. 



Blows in the "water. ' 



ERIC 



Work closely with a therapist 
at this stage to assess the ^ 
student's natural body posi- 
tion in the water and to 
counteract any deviant posi- 
tions, e.g. a student can 
correct an invo*luntary body 
Koll by turning his head, 
exte\fding arm orVleg in direc- 
tion opposite that- of 
tendency to roll. 

Have student begin learning 
control with body curled up 
and swinging through water; 
gradually uncurl and reduce 
support as control is gained. 

For a student in a wheelchair', 
wheel the water chair in and 
encourage the student to put 
head back on the water to feel 
the body rise. Be sure to 
support the student because 
buoyancy can be felt by the 
student as lack of control. 
Draw attention to the impact 
of head positions on the body 
position in the water. 

Note : The student can leartT 
the properties of water by 
enjoying water play but a 
basic response of "blow when 
near water" must be taught 
early and continually rein- 
forced. 

If necess*^ry teach this 
breathing as a conditioned 
reflex, e.g. prompt, then re- 
inforce whenever student's 
•face is near the water. 
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Ping pong balls, 
balloons,, straws, 
candles . 



RECREATION 

A. Water Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Develops knowledge ^bout 
water buoyancy. 



Participates in Qther 
water activities. 



Moves independently in the 
water . 



ERLC 



Encourage the student to push ' 
light objects under water so 
they rise to surface when re- 
leased. Later, when the stu- 
dent can blow and is in 
control of his body, introduce 
rotation activities and games • 
which take him to the bottom, 
of the pool. 

Note: -Standing, turning , 



walking forward, backward, 
sideways and jumping are 
simple skills but should be 
acquired as a basis for 
independence and preparation 
for swimming. 

Begin all activities with the 
stable "ball** position. 
Gradually cl?^nge tkL^ to the 
"stick" position to ^chieve 
more finely balanced move- 
ments. 

As breathing control develops 
introduce activities that 
will tak^ the student under- 
water. Play games retrieving 
plastic jar lids from deeper 
water. Always watch that 
student is "blowing" and if 
he is going to gather any 
lids teach ^him to keep his 
eyes open underwater. 

As the student* s adjustment 
to water develops, encourage 
greater activity. At all 
times support only if re- 
quired to learn the skill, al 
lowing the student maximum 
control over his own body 
balance and activities.' 
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ubber ball, 
balloorvs, hockey 
puck, quoits. 



Balls, colorful 
toys . 



RECREATION 

A. ' Water' Activities 



OBJECTIVES. 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 


The student:^ 






Recovers to a safe breath- 
ing position from forward 
rotation. 


Start with the student in 
back lying position (hold as 
little as possible). Get him 
to reach forward with arms, 
bending knees up toward chest, 
and blow out as he comes to a 
sitting position. Reverse the 
procedure - as in lying down - 
and breathe in. 






Exists from the water. 




Note : A method of getting 
out over the side of the pool 
which the student can ^even- 
tually manage independently 
is important. He nnay not 
always swim in a pool where 
steps or a ramp and help arfe 
available to get him out. 

Have student put hands on 
wall. Hold the student just 
below the hips . 





ElECREATION 

A. Water Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



EACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIAL^ 



The student; 



- o 
ERIC 



Then have the stude'nt wriggle 
forward while pushing on his 
hands. 




Lift the student's legs 
straight to clear the water, 
then have the student move 
forward. 
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RECREATION 

A. Water^ Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student; 



ERIC 



Assist the student in rolling 
by gently crossing his legs. 




Assist the student in sitting 
up . f 




Note: There are several other 
important elements in the 
student learning to control 
his own body by experiencing 
and controlling the effects 
of water. These are definite 
steps in the Halliwick Pro- 
gram and should ^bej^earned 
from an instructor' who is 
familiar with these tech- 
niques. ^ 
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RECREATION . 

A, Water Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The following objectives 'arf 
and therapist for those stu 

The, student: 

Performs forward, recovery 
without ass istance . 

Submerges readily whefi 
requested. 

Blows out with face sub- 
merged in water. 

Performs* rolling recovery 
back to front to back. ^ 

Opens eyes under water. 

Enters water without # 
assistance and gains 
balance. 

Exhales and inhales without 
getting water up the nose. 

Performs "jelly-fish" . » 
float. 

Exists from water unaided. 

Practises • drown-proof ing 
techniques. 

Pushes off and glides in 
' the water. 

Sculls (as adapted to his ^ 
needs). 



presen^ecf for discussion with 
lents who are ready to move toward 



swimming instructor 
independent movement. 



/ 



ERLC 
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RECREATION 

Water Activities Considerations 



1. The Halliwick Method 
a. Introduction 



.1 



The Halliwick Method was developed specifically for physically handicapped 
students because normal swimming methods do not always^ succeed with them* The 
primary aim of the Halliwick System is to help the handicapped student 
establish stability and mobility in the water. The student's position in the 
water is determined by his shap^ in the water » The student progresses through 
a series of steps: % 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

(4) 

(5y 

(6) 
b.. Holds 



Mental adjustment to a^ew environment; • 

Disengagement - becoming less dependent on others in the water; 

Balance restoration - being able to remain upright in the water, to 

roll in the water, to achieve breathing position; 

Balance in still and moving water; 

Independent movement* using simple hand movements; 

Swimming adapted to physical, nee'ds. 



Support should be minimum required to give student opportunity to control his 
own body balance and activity. Initial support Should be reduced gradually as 
skills are acquired and safety ensured. / 

Hand holds should not include, gripping as this creat.fes tension to the swimmer, 
but full palmer contact with fingers straight. | 



Strategies : 

Hold the student at the centre of balance of the body, just below waist level 
whether facing him or not, whether lying or in sitting position* Assume a 
safe, stable position yourself, bend close to student. 
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Facing Hold - Facing the student, stablilize him on his pelvis with your arms 
at full stretch and your fingers pointing away from you. 

If you> are using a facing hand hold then turn your palms upwards and let 
student place his hands on yours - at all times ^keep the hands in the water and 
let him use your hands as a, platform to work from. 




Backing Hoj^^d - A student who is severely handicapped can sit on 
you can put your anus forward to control" him. 




lap and 



For the'more ^le student you can stabilize at just below the waist with your 
fingers pointingSf orwards and encourage him to keep his arms and hands forwards 
if he iSoin the upright position. 




\^en you require student to lie baSk in the water, place your hands just below 
his waist level with your fing*« Jointing towards his feet^ Then tell him to 
put his arms forwards, bend his kndes as if he is going to sit on a chair, put 
his head back slowly until he is lying. Encourage him to put his head on your 
shoulder at first,« but lat^r when he is happy to lie back in the water you can 
bring him in front of you. ' ' ^ ^ 
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For activities that are in the "Ball" shape youX^ed to hold as in illustration. 




This hold may need someone on either side of the student, but activities in this 
position are an excellent . way of helping him understand that if he moves his 
head, his body will swing. 

In-water , stability and balance are particularly ^critical and good head control 
is very important. To improve head control always begin teaching control of 
the body swinging in a curled up position, gradually unrolling the body as head 
control is gained. 

2. Adaptive Equipment ^ 

- nun's cap constructed from a 200-250 nun. wide, 1,000-1,200 mm. long sheet of 
plastazote which has been heated in t^e oven and molded to the back of the 
student's head allowing a 300 mm. wing coming from-each side of the head. 
It can be strapped on the head if necessary.- It encourages head buoyancy 

so the student can float on his own. The cap can be removed or faded out as 
>• head control and buoyancy develop. 

- water' wheelchairs to enter and exit the pool. 

-^^tavoid the use of floatation equipment . It destroys the student's balance and 
'^^ability to learn to control his own body in the water. 



3 , .• \Orthopedically Impaired 



vith cerebral palsy students, watch for neck extensions so they do not hit 
t^^ir head^ on the wall. 

f d^i a student in a* wheelchair, wheel the water chair in and encourage the 
student to put his head back on the water, to feel the body rise, ^e sure to 
sup^prt the student because buoyancy can be felt by the student a? a lack of 
cortt|ol. ' .^ 



ERLC 
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REPREATION 

B. Physical Activities and Sports 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Perforins the following 
arm movements : 

- grasping objects 



dropping objects 




rolling objects 



trapping objects 



ERLC 



Have the student grasp a 
variety of objects, differing 
in texture; see Fine Motor. 
Skills, grasping. 

Start with light weight hand 
size ball. Have the student 
drop the object. Assist , 
student to turn hand over to 
drop; assist by moving thumb 
and little finger. 

Provide physical assistance in 
rolling a ball. Have the 
student sit between your legs 
and place student's hands 
under and behind ball, raise 
hands off ground to affect 
roll, roll to a partner. 
After the student notices the 
impact of "roll" by lifting . 
hand's, teach lift and push 
simultaneously. 

Later, have the student roll 
it to you. 

Experiment with a variety of 
objects , e.g. cylinders, tin 
cans, fruit. 

Place hands to trap-, theh roll 
ball into hands; use two hands 
at first. 

Physically assist the child to 
"trap" a rolled object by 
using two hands to "stop" it. 

Use various balls, from big 
to small, lightweight to 
heavier; begin with lar^e, 
slow moving ball. 



Sponge balls, bean bags, 
clotk balls, balloons, 
ping pong balls. 



Beach and water balls, 
etc. 



Principles and Met-^hods 
of Adapted Physical 
Education. 



Sponge ball. 
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RECREATION 

ft. Physical Activities arfd Sports 
t 



OBJECTIVES V 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

- catching objects 



- throwing objects 



1^ 




.ERLC 



In a sitting or standing 
po^sition physically- assist 
the student in catching a ball 
by "cupping" his hands in an 
outreached position so that 
the ball can fall into it, 
e.g. drop ball into hands 
from* a few cm. up to 25 cm. 
then gradually move away to 
provide an arc to the iJall. 

Use a soft ball that will 
easily fit into the student's 
hands, %.g. sponge ball. 

Begin using two hands, later 
use one. Vary speed and 
positioning of the throw so 
that the student must attend 
to ball. 

Determine which type of move- 
ment would work best for the 
student and begin to teach 
throwing, underhand, side or 
overhand, in the preferred 
position, e.g. wrist mpvement, 
half arm, full arm. 

Physically assist the student 
to move his arm in ati under- 
hand swing motion and to ' ^ 
release the ball when^h^^arm/ 
hand is f orward.^A^sist the 
student by st^^^ing his arm 
at the elbjJW^when it is in 
the appropriate position for 
release. 

Vary the size, weights^ and 
texture of objects. / 



Bean>bag' 




Ping pong balls, 
balloons, etc. 
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.RECREATION 
B.j> Physical Activities and Sport^ 



OBJECTIVES 



The student: 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS ^ 



\ 



swinging a bat, hockey 
stick, etc. 



Demonstrates acqujLsitipn 
of skills relatec 

- rolling 



- running 



o 

ERIC 



V 



Have the student aim .at a 
large target such as a ^ 
laundry basket (do n6t use 
bouncing balls for this). 
Decrease the size of the ball 
and increase distance away 
from the student. 

Position the student on his 
side, in a sitting or standing 
position. ^ 

Use a cardboard "or light 
plas tic sti'ck, etc. * 

Physically assist the student 
in swinging the stick to hit 
a. stationary object so he can 
see what effect his movements 
have. Later use a slow ^ 
moving object.. Vary the 
object used. 



Place the student on a 
blanket and gradually lift 
one end causing him to roll. 

Physically assist the student 
to roll, gradually fading 
assistance so that he , 
completes the roll on his own, 

See Motor Skills, 
A, 2. Mobility. 

Use a ramp to encourage fast 
walking. 



Adapted Physical 
Education and 
Recreation. 

r 
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RECREATION 

B. Physical Activites and Sports 



OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


• 

MATERIALS 


4 


The student: 
» 


Hold the student's hand ^and 
run backwards pulling him 
f orward* 

Have the student grasp your 
waist or shoulders from 
behind and run. 

Play chasing games. 






- kicking 


Teach kicking in backlying, 
sidelying and sitting posi- 
tion first by suspending a 
balloon above the student's 
feet and assist to establish 
motion. 


\ 
\ 

% 

t 






Physically assist the student 
to swing one leg to kitk a 
stationary ball placed before 
him; use a large but light 
b^ll. 

Have the student walk forward 
to a stationary ball and kick 
it; then have him kick a 
moving ball, e.g. roll or^kick 
it slowly to him. 


> 


\ 


-bouncing, e.g. on 
trampoline 


Use an individual trampoline 
with holding bar to familiar- 
ize the student with the 
bouncing motion. 

Have the student sit, lie or 
stand with you to experience 
the motion. 


Kangaroo balls, 
rocking/bouncing 'horse, 
individual trampolines 
with holding bars • ^ 


' 1 




Assist the student in a 
bouncing motion, 

- 218- 
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RECREATION 

B, Physical Activities and Sports 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 
- jumping (off) 



- jumping (up and down) 



- using a slide 



Hold hands lightly and 
encourage student to jump by 
moving hands up and down; 
model the jump as you say the 
word. Hold just one hand, • 
or both hold a bar or a 
trowel. 

Physically assist the student 
in jumping off of a sm^ll 
object 5 one foot first; later, 
two feet together. 

Use the last step of the 
stairs, low platform, box, 
etc. 

Provide jumping activities 
like jumping off of a 
different medium, e.g. paper, 
over a rope, into a hoop, into 
water or mud; play games or 
sing songs that involve 
jumping. 

Physically assist the student 
^to bounce up and down while" 
stationary, e.g. hold -him 
at the waist and Jump up and 
do\m simultaneously. 
Decrease the amount o-f assis- - 
tants given; help the student 
up and let him down on his 
own; then have him bounce and 
move forward at the same '.time. 

Start with a gradual sjAde, 
e,g, incline board; then use 
slide with built up sides 
(as with a chute) . 

Have the student sit between 

legs and slide down with him. 

Decrease the amount of 

physical contact . 
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RECREATION 

B. Physical Activities and Sports 



OBJECTIVES- 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



- climbing 



performing a combination 
of movement.^. • 



Participates in individual 
physical^ activities and 
sports: 

^- tricycling 



- using a wagon 



ERIC 



Sit the student 
^nd have an assist 
him at^tiie-'bottom 



at the^op 
arrfEcai 



atch 



Use a paddling pool with an 
attached slide. Fill the 
pool with foam chips, etc. 

Have th^ student climb up 
steps, e.g. on a slide, with 
you close behind him. 

Have the student climb onto 
^objects. Start at ground 
1 eve 1 ; gradual ly inc rease 
height. Provide physical 
assistance . 

Combine a variety of movement 
activities in a sequence, 
e.g.^ obstacle course. Use 
j ung le-gyms , c limb- through 
tires, etc. 



See Motor 



jkills 



Section. 



Tricycle. 



SEart with ride-on toys or 
tricycles without pedals so 
the student 
the motion. 



can experience 



Pull the student using a rop^ 

Try pedal cars ojc paddleboats. 

Use obstacle -courses, nois.e- 
makerS qn the spokes, mirrors; 
have racea. 

Begin with pull toys that are 
light weight and have noise 
makers. 
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RECREATION 

B. Physical Activities and Sports 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



- fishing 



- kite flying 



ERLC 



Pull the student in 4 wagon so 
that he experiences the motion, 
Attach an infant seat to the 
wagon if the child is small, 
or attach side supports on 
the wagon. 

Have the student pull some 
object or person in the 
w^on; provide assistande, 
then fade. 

Have the student pull the 
wagon arertind obstacles. 

Begin oy having the student 
using a fishing net attached 
to a pole. 

Use a stick with fishing line 
attached or a pocket fisherman 
rather than a fishing pole, to 
start. 

Provide practice by having the 
student use magnets and' toy 
fish, e.g. in a small paddling 
pool. 

Use inflatable kites or helium 
balloons that rise without a 
lot of running.^ Attach end 
of string to ring in ground 
so that it does not fly away. 
Use fishing pole t6 fly kite 
as it makes handling the 
string easier. 

Have the students assist in 
making kites that they can 
fly. 

If using a fishing rod and 
reel, use adapted handles with 
bicycle handle grips. Be sure 
to adhere to safety rul*es, 
e.g. staying away from power 
lines . 
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RECREATION 

B. Physical Activities and Sports 



OBJECTIVES-- 



TEACH ING^TRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

- horseback riding. 



Participates in dual 
physical activies and 
sports : 

- playing catch 



- bowling 



ERLC 



Use riding schools that have 
well trained ponies and 
paddock horses. Ride with 
the student to give him con- 
fidence. ^ 

Lead the pony, have student 
hold a large handle /pommfel or 
a bicycle handlebar to provide 
stability. ^^op^'^ ) 



Provide adapted saddles and 
seat belt if necessary; have 
the student wear helmet. 



Adapted saddles, seat 
belt, a safety helmet. 



As the student demonstrates 
the acquisition of fundamental 
skills, have two students 
practise the skills together, 
e.g. throwing, kicking, 
passing ball' back and forth. 

Have the students play'With 
the ball from j^'ationary 
position, tha^ introduce move- 
ment;, e.g. in adapted soccer, 
basketball, volleyball . 

Have each student indicate 
that he is about to throw the 
ball. 

Have the two students play 
''against" each other, 
e.g. kick throw t)all into the 
other student's, net. 

Start in the classroom with 
skittle bowling, weighted 
milk cartons; then 5 pin 
bowling. 
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RECREATION . 

BfTT^ysical Activities and Sports 




OBJECTIVES 




MATERIALS 



The student: 



- croquet 



- golf /miniature golf 



ERIC 



First, emphasize 'the ball 
rolling down to hit the pins; 
then emphasize releasing the 
ball; then the formal rules of 
the game, e.g. resetting the 
pins, counting number of balls 
thrown. 

Physically assist the student 
in throwing the ball either 
using two hands (between legs) 
or one hand (underhand throw 
along side of the body)/ 
Fade assistance as appropriate. 

Use a light metal rack which 
provides a track for the ball 
to travel down, from the 
student ^s lap to the alley 
floor; use a pronged stick to 
push the ball from a stationarjj 
position on the floor; use a 
chair without arras fpr better 
movement; try lawn bowling as 
well . 

Use adapted croquet with 2 or 
3 large hoops; playground game 
to encourage integration. 

Have the student begin by just 
hitting a ball with a mallet 
then hitting it through a 
wicket. Use a trench line 
between the ball and hole. 

Use one or two large holes 
(large^ juice cans in ground), 
with small trench lines 
between the ball and the hole; 
fade out supports and 
introduce the students to 
miniature golf course. 
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RECREATION 

B. Physical Activites and Sports 



4 



OBJEfTIVES * 


^ TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 




The studefit: 




• 






• 

f 


Begin by just swinging the 
* (plastic) golf club to hit a 
ball then have the student 
aim for a targ^._ 








- horseshoe/ring toss 


Have student stand close to a 
waist height post and place a 
padded ring over the post; 
then shorten post. Begin 
close in and have the student 
move back gradually. 








- a^ir hockey 


Increase the size or shape of 
handles to enable better 
grasp. 








- ping pong 


Use ada^tted game as for the 
blind with high sides and a 
ball with sound. Push ball 
with a hand paddle. Have 
students, bounce beach or. 
utility ball across the table. 


• 




- 




Try attaching handles to the 
student's hand so that a 
simple gross movement will 
move the ball. 

Scoop out ends on^e table 
for wheelchairs to fit into. 








- basketball . 


Use lowered baskets and 
larger hoops. 








- volleyball 


Physically assist the students 
to throw "the ball into the 
basket and to bounce the ball; 
then to move and bounce the 
simultaneously. 

Have the students throw and 
catch the ball over a net or 
blanket. 








- T-ball. ^ 


Have a number of students 
positioned to catch the ball. 






ERLC 
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RECREATION 

B. Physical Activities and Sports. 



* 

OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES • 


MATERIALS 




The student: 


Position the ball on the 
T-ball stand and assist the 
student in using a baseball 
bat to hit the ball. 


T 


• 






} 

Note: Other sports such as 
soccer, floor hockey, hockey, 
field hockey, broomball, are 
also possible fdr students 
who have mastered the concepts 
of "game". , 




If 




Participates in winter 
activities : 










- ice skating 


Provide p^rotective equipment, 
e.g. pads, helmets. 

Pull/push the student around 
the ice; have him slide on 
ice; e,g. on boots. Try bob- 
skates that are attached onto 
the student's boots; have him 
move about with a skate on 
• one foot and a boot on the 
other. Use side rails, 
boards or a chair, etc. for 
support . 


• 






— curling 
C 


Make curling rocks by filling 
a coffee can with cement, 
then fitting in any type or 
length of handle to suit 
individual needs, e.g. hoops, 
adapted handles, long handles 
for use with wheelchairs. 

Shorten the sheet length and 
increase the height of the 
^idea. 


* ♦ 






- snowshoeing 


ProviSe' assistance or some 
object for support to begin 
with if necessary, 
e.g. stick, cane, chair. 
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RECREATION 

B.^ Physical Activities and Sports 



OBJECTIVES 



The student: 

- cross-country skiing 



- sledding, tobogganning. 



/ 



Demonstrates awareness of 
rules and fundamentals of 
sports in group activities, 
e.g. turn-taking, care of 
equipment , cooperation . 



ERLC 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Use equipment that physically 
disabled skiiers use to 
provide additional support, 
e.g. ski poles with ski 
attached. 

For tobogganning, pai^ stu- 
dent with an adulr^to start. 
Send pairs do^n a small hill 
with an adult at bottoni^iM) 
stop the . movement. 

Assist the student verbally 
and physically, e.g cue ■ 
student when it is his turn, 
assist him to reset equipment 

Decrease assistance as the 
student demonstrates 
awareness . 
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MATERIALS 



RECREATION 

C, Creative Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



1. Music 



The student: 



listens to music: radio, 
record player, etc. 

Responds to music. 



Manipulates rhythm 
instruments to make 
sounds . 



ERLC 



Note : Music is more than a 
pleasurable experience: it 
introduces elements of con- 
trol; it helps the pre-speech 
student listen and imitate 
sound; it helps students gain 
conjzrol over body movements. 
However, music should not be 
used as a background stimulus 
for students who have a 
tendency to rock. For these 
students music should be used 
only during active partici- 
pation exercises. 



a) active music: 

Announce start of music, list 
the student up, dance to 
music, ^play active games. 

Choose rousing music with a 
variety of definite beats. 
Use music to announce 
activity periods, 

b) quiet music: 

Sing softly to the student at 
quiet times: in rocking 
.chair, bedtime , nap time. 

Play lullabys at bed or rest 
time so that the student 
becomes familia^ with the 
znelody and the concept of so£t 
music at rest time. 

Leave shaker, bell, etc. close 
to the student. If the 
student has limited grasp, 
^e bells, etc. to his hands 
or. onto a bright pair of 
rtit tens , 
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Hap Palmer records, 
Raffi records. 



Shakers, tone bells, 
sticks, finger cymbals, 
noise makers. 
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RECREATION ; 
C. Creative Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING' STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Claps hands to rhythm 
sounds. 



ERLC 



Be sure to stabilize the 
instrument or to place the 
student in the proper posi- 
tion (side lying, over wedge, 
etc.) to allow maximum 
movement . 

Sit with student in lap, 
tailor fashion and rock to 
music so that he can feel 
your motion. 

Sing along to emphasize 
rhythm and gently tap tam- 
bourine in time. 

Be sure to choose slow music 
with a definite beat if the 
student does not respond to 
rhythm easily; use spirituals, 
etc. 

Gradually allow the student 
to make the instrument move 
while you maintain the 
singing and rocking movement. 
Then fade out the singing, and 
the movement. a 

Emphasize rhythm in daily 
routines by singing with 
naturally occurring sounds: 
brushing teeth, grating" 
carrots, washing machine, 
coffee perk. 

Hold one hand steady and 
dirdct the student's other 
hand to clap it . - 



Emphasize the sound by using 
finger cymbals . 
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RECREATION . 

C. Creative Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



ERLC 



The student: ^ 

Moves feet in time to 
music. 



Stops moving when the 
music stops. 

Use rhythm stidks, one per 
hand, alternating and in 
tempo with the music , 

Vocalizes with music when 
sung to. 



Imitates high and low 
sounds . 



Start by teaching foot 
"stomping" to marches while 
sitting down. 

Walk to music while holding 
hands to teach student to 
sway arms to music. ' 

Sing out beat of the music 
while marching or using 
percussive, instrument to 
emphasize the beat. 

Provide opportunity- for 
student to "dance". 

For a student with problems 
hearing the beat, tie colored 
ribbons around his knees and 
gently pull up on the ribbons 
to cue the beat. 

Cue the stop before the music 
stops. Physically stop the- 
student when the music stops. 

Stand behind the student', use 
"hands-on" method to drum 
familiar marching music. 



Encoura^ the student by 
singing with him as he 
vocalizes, imitating his 
sounds . 

Using animated singing, head 
moving, etc . encourage the 
student to move and vocalize 
with yoy. • 

See Concept Formation, B. 
Learning Readiness, Imitation 
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RECREATION 

C. Creative Activities 




TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



V 



ERIC 



Associates melody sounds 
with activities. 



Repeats body movements to 
song games. 



Sings or requests favoYite 
movement songs. 



Participates in rhythmic 
activities I 

* Reacts appropriately to 
music: hand clapping, 
singing, dancing. 

Operates entertainment 
equipment, e.g. radio, 
record player, television. 



Exaggerate the pitch and cue 
with high and small action ^ 
for high sounds and low and 
large actions for low sounds. 

Set routine instructions to 
music, "This is the way we 
brush our teeth", etc. 

Set aside regular time for 
singing games, starting each 
session with familiar songs. 
Provide one to one ratio in 
games to guide the students. 
Adapt movements to the 
student's repertoire so that 
each student <is able to 
participate . 

As the student learns to talk, 
encourage him to add words to 
his favorite songs. For non- 
verbal students adapt the 
favorites to manual signs, 
moving the arms in time to 
the music. 



/ 



l^eels- on the Bus. 
Happy Music to You. 



J 



Have student comp le te last 
step ^o that he receives 
immediate reinforcement, 
e.g. pushing the button on 
the tape player. 
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RECREATION 

C. Creative Activities 



OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


. MATERIALS 




2. Crafts 










The student: 








» 


Paints with his fingers, 
hands or feet . 


Secure heavy paper in a posi- 
tion the student can reach: " 
on the floor, a table; raised 
for a wheelchair or stretcher. 

Mix heavy finger paint using 
liquid soap or corn starch, 
'Put liquid detergent in 
finger paints. * . 


Pai/it smocks and 
art materials. 

1 








Pour mixture into centre of 
page and press student* s hand 
into ^the mixture helping the 
student make designs. Be 
sure that the student is 
watching. 


\ 






* 


For a variety add scents to 
the^mixture or add macaroni 
to the picture once it is 
finished,' 








Crumples and tears pa^er. 


Present brightly colored 
tissue * and , using "hands-on" ; 
method^ with a palmer grasp, 
crumple paper. If the stu- 
"dent has difficulty grasping 
th'e paper place, a ball under 
the paper. Present a variety 
of paper to crumple. 


to y 


t 




K ■ ■ 


Using **har)^s-on" method, grasp 
newsprint with one hand and 
tear, toward student with the 
oCher^ hand, ' 










Introduce smaller pieces of 
paper to encourage the \ 
student to use a pincer grasp. 


t 






\ 


Have studen^ make things out 
of paper mache^ 
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RECREATION 

C. Creative Activities 






f 

OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 






The student: 








4., tfc 


Pile up the bits of paper and 
let the student play with 
them; when finished, have the 
student paste the bits onto 
colored paper. 


\ 




Uses felt ^arkers, 
crayons, chalks and 
pastels. 


Use large washable felt 
markers and adapt grasp to 
the student^s ability; use 
"hands-on" method, tape felt 
pen to hand, etc. 


• 






After free play with colored 
felts, draw a tree trunk and 
have the student scribble ^on 
leaves or draw a face and let 
the student scribble on the 
hair. 

Use simple wooden templates • 
or stencils and assist the 
student to scribble inside 
the template. 




• 


Cuts, glues and tapes. 


Make rubbings by placing cut 
out shapes or texture blOTks- 
under paper. 

Place paper in wooden jig to 
hold it steady; use training 
scissors (with loops) to cut 
along press. 








As the student masters 
straight cuts, paste card- 
board stencil shapes to the 
paper a^d have ttie student 
cut between the edges 1 






« 


Glue shapes onto heavy paper 
using rubber cement; glue 
wood blocks onto plywood; 
glue old household articles 
onto wood . 




ERLC 
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RECREATION 

C, Creative Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



materials'^ 



Tne student: 



Manipulates clay. 



Makes block prints. 



ERIC 



Have student make pet rocks 
for presents, etc. 

Have student glue wood, 
•fabrics , pictures, etc • onto 
old picture frames as gifts. 

Use brightly colored tapes in 
pre-cut lengths and let stu- 
dent put them on paper, on 
himself, on envelopes, on 
sticks , etc . 

Start with ediblp playdough 
and assist the student to 
squeeze, roll and shape the 
dough. Use cookie cutters or 
commercial dough presses, cut 
the dough with plastic knives 
and play tea. 

Make beads or mobiles (press 
dough onto strings) air jdry 
or bake. . , 



( 



Use the dough to make |3er- 
sdrral^foot and hand prints, ^ 
iake and give to parents as 
dishes or ash trays. 

Store dough in individoal ^ 
plastic bags with student *s 
name on than in refrigerator. 

Secure heavy paper or fabric 
in an accessible position for 
the studervt. 

Make a variety, of prints fi;om 
potatoes , sponges , styrof oam, 
commercial block prints. 
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Edible playdough: 
2 cups flour 

1 cup salt 

2k cups water 

2 tbsp, oil 

2 tsp, cream of tarter 
(Heat in saucepan 
until thick, knead . 
until a good consistency, 
add coloring.) ' 



t 



RECREATION 

Creative Activities* 



OBJECTIVES 



TEAfcHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Participates in creative 
crafts . 



3.. Movement ^ 

The student: 

Explores environment 
through movement. 



Explores environment 
through movement in 
different media. 



Demonstrates rhythmic 
movements through 
^exploration in space.* 



ERLC 



Have student use hands and 
feet to make prints. Put 
dovm a large sheet of wrapping 
paper or an old sheet and let 
the students walk about with 
paint on their feet and hands 

Find a craft that the student 
can participate in at home 
or later, e.g. simple rug 
hooking, salish weaving, .seed 
painting. Sit with the 
student and assist him todo 
a part of the craft, e.g. hand 
you the wool, shoot the 
shuttle, punch the needle. 



Physically assist the student 
in moving parts of his body 
to experience .different 
positions, movements , etc. 
Use games that make big move- 
ments and small movements, 
e.g. "Blind man's bluff", 
"Hide and seek", "Follow the 
leader", etc. 

Have student: t>ut hands or 
feet in substance . 

Have the student sit, stand 
or lie either near or in a 
variety of «.ubstances: sand, 
mud, uncooked macaroni, styro- 
foam chips; have him play 
with and manipulate the 
substances . 

Assist the student in moving 
various parts of his body to 
the music. 
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Water table that can 
be filled with water, 
sand, hay , etc. 



Hap Palmer records. 



RECREATION 

C. Creative Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 



Imitates movements. 



Engages in spontaneous 
movement • 



Cooperates, with a partner 
in rhythmic movements. 



ERIC 



When student initiates move- 
ihent, match appropriate music 
to match his movements. . 

Use percussion, rhythm 
instruments to emphasize the 
beat. 

Perform mutual rhythmic move- 
ments and co-active movements 
to music. 

See Communication, B.l, 
Pre-Language . 

Display a certain pattern, 
stop the movement and wait 
for the student to duplicate. 
Play games like "Simon Says"^, 
action songs , etc. 

Begin with gross motor move- 
ments then refine to fine 
motor movements; start wLth 
one movement and combine 
movements into a sequence. 

Have the student ol/s>rve and 
imitate others. <L , 

Have the student partljLcipate 
in £ree movement to music. 
Vary the beat and the tempo 
to coincide with the student *s 
moods, actions, activities, * 
etc. 

Have two students imitate 
each other, e.g. one initi- 
ates,' one duplicates. Assist 
if necessary; use music, 
action songs, dance sequences 
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RECREATION 

C. Creative Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



/ 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



ERIC 



The student: 

Participates in simple 
dances. 



Have the student perform a 
sequence of movements, 
pactions to music, either 
alone or with a partner. 

Provide mirrors for all 
creative movement activities. 
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RECREATION 

D.,* Outdoor Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



The student: 

Participates in .a variety 
of outdoor activities: 



nature walks 



-city and provincial parks 



- farm trip 



picnics and camping^' 



ERLC 



Expose the student to the 
environment first through 
short visits. 

Have the student walk on a 
variety of surfaces and 
textures. 

Provide opportunities to 
touch, feel, smell, hear and 
taste different objects. 

Have the student collect 
ro cks , leaves and flowers , 
butterflies (to be pressed, 
mounted, etc. ) . 



Have the student 
facilities , e. g. 
equipment. 



use park 
playground 



Be sure that the students are 
used to animals before the 
trip. Go in spring when 
young animals^ are around, as 
students react better to 
smaller animals. 

Start with familiar foods in 
new environments. Take along 
familiar place mats, chairs, 
etc. when starting the picnic 
exposure. 

Plan regular outdoor trips for 
snacks, then lunches. 

Vary foods and treats once 
routines are established. 

Move to new locations and 
explore immediate area before 
starting meal. 
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RECREATION 

D. Outdoor Activities 



1 



OBJECTIVES 



The student ; 



zoos 



hayrides 

p^ddleboat and boating 
pet care 



- gardening. 



ERIC 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Have students take an after- 
noon nap in the outdoors as 
a special treat; take along 
sleeping bags or familiar 
blankets. 

Watch a display for some time, 
pointing out the animals' 
movements. 

Choose the monkeys or other 
active display to start. 
Visit the petting zoo. 

Be sure that all safety 
precautions have been taken, 
e.g. sides on the rack. 



See Purposeful Activities, 
C. Home Skills. 

Provide the opportunity for 
students to care for pets", 
feeding, grooming, emptying 
litter tray. / 

Start a s^all garden in a 
plot, plaifte'r, etc. 

Have the student water the 
plants, pull the weeds,' 
^nitor progress, etc. 
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MATERIALS 



I 



RECREATION 

E. ' Leisure Activities 

^ 



OBJECTIVES 


TEACHING STRATEGIES 


MATERIALS 




The student: ^ 










Participates in solitary 
leisure activities: 


Participate in these 
activities with the student; 
provide reinforcement and 
encouragement. 








- playing with puppets and 
stuffed animals 


Have the student choose a 
"special friend" to be with 
during unstructured times of 
the day; play puppet games 
together to model what to do 
with animals/puppets. 








- playing with a balloon 


Have the student play with a 
half filled/filled balloon; 
have him hit and catch the 
balloon. 










Create static by rubbing and 
place the balloon on the 
student; fill the balloon with 
water, sand, salt to provide^ 
different types of 
stimulation. 






- blowing bubbles 


Encourage the student to 
catch and pop bubbles when 
someone else blows them. 

Assist him in waving the wand 
to make a bubble; 'have him 
blow bubbles . 


Program Development 
in Special Education. 






- playing with hand held 
games 

. J 


Using "hands-on" method assist 
the student to play with the 
games, pointing to effects 
created by activity. 

Use paddle bats (ball on an 
elastic) , go-ball, etc. 


- 
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RECREATION 

E. Leisure Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



The student: 

- playing with "moving" 
toys 



- looking at books and 
magazines . 



Participates in table 
activities and games. 



Participates in matching 
games . 



Makes a scrapbook- 



Starts a collection. 



ERIC 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Assist' the student in moving 
the object; encourage him to 
retlrieve the object. 

Choose a variety of cloth 
books and large colorful 
paper magazines. 

Provide a variety of puzzles, 
building games, electronic 
games, card games, etc. ^ 

Provide a variety of paper/ 
pencil activities, e.g. "busy'' 
box, train set, etc. 

Have the student collect 
objects, pictures of 
particular interest, to mount 
in book. 

Use photo albums so that the 
pictures are protected and 
can be changed. 

Have student share scrapbooks 
with parents and friends. 

Collect'^tems that are 
familiar to the student , 
e.g. bottlecaps, postcards, 
pictures . Have student 
swap items with others. 

Help the student find a spot 
to display or keep the 
colley[:tibles . 

Model going over the 
collection, looking at each , 
arranging them, etc. 
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MATERIALS 



Toy trucks, cars. 



•RECREATION 

E. Leisure Activities 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



MATERIALS 



ERLC 



The student: 



Pursues a hobby. 



Operates home entertainment 
equipment . 



Participates in leisure 
activities with one or 
more person(s). 



Assist the student in 
developing the skills 
necessary 'to carry out a 
hobby at home, e.g. painting, 
string art, rug hooking, 
needlework, clay modeling. 

Have the student operate tape 
recorder, television and 
radio during appropriate^ times 
of the day. 

Assist the student in: card 
games, table games. Bingo, 
etc. 
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append ix, a 
checklist/overview' 
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CHECKLIST/OVERVIEW 

While the overview is not a standardized functional assessment, it can be 
used to chart a student *s progress over a number of years by identifying 
yearly objectives and their outcomes, 

^he method of' charting depends on local conventions, but should include: 

- designation of those objectives which have been achieved 
-"goals for the year 

- the degre^ of accomplishments, e.g. 

, 0. not accomplislied 

* 1.^ compl/ies with or is aware of activity/skill 

2. requires physical assistance 

3. requires supervision acid verbal prompts, 

. 4*. performs skill in structured environment 
5."' transfers skill to natural environment. 

Sample : 

MOTOR SKILLS 
A. Gross Motor 

!L. Posture 

Sits in a chair and displays 
good posture. ^ 

Sits on floor in various * 
positions : 

- cross leg sitting 

- side-sitting 

- long sitting 

- sitting with flexed knees 

- heel sitting 

- straddling a roll. 




: Sep. 80 


c 
^ 




Sep. 81' 


Jan. 82 


5 










0 


0 








2 


2 








1 


2 








1 


1 








0 


1 








1 


2 



















\ 
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Student Name: 
School : 



Dace of>Birch: 
Teacher : 



MOIOR SKILLS 

\\ ., Cross ^^Q^Q^ ' 
1 , Pos ture 

Slts^in a chatr and displays^ good 



posture . 



V 



.Sits on f^oor in vjrious positions; 

- cross leg sitting * / 

- sl^S^sitt lng_- 

- long sitting 

- bitting wltli flexed knees 

- heel sitting 

- straddling a roll. 

» 

Stands and' walks with good 
posture*. . , 

2'. Mob ility , ^ 

Develops the ability »to jroll. 

Assumes a sitting position. 



r 



Creeps. 

Assumes a kneeling position. 
Crawls. 

Attains a standtng position. ' 

Moves Independently frpm plbce to 
place (by whatever means possible). 

Assists transfers, a 

Transfers inde^^jrjdently . 

Develops wheelchair mobility: 

- turns brake on/off 

- manfcetivers a Wheelchair forward 

- manoeuvers a wheelchair backwards 



- turns corners in whe^lghalr 

- manoeuvers wheelchair up at\d 
down ramps 

^ manoeuvers wheelchair over a' 
variety of surfaces and in 
various ^situations. 

Walks wrth support. 



( 



Walks independently. 
Climbs stairs. 
Runs. 

Rides a tricycle. 

Develops mobility in water: 

- enters the water 

- moWs in the water 

~ Exists from the water. 

3. Strength and Endurance 

Raises head from face-lying 
position (prone) . 

Turns head, .to side, In . prone a 
position. I 

Raises up on forearms with head 
lifted. 

Raises up on extended arms with 
head lifted. 

"Lifts legs alternately from a 
' prone posit'lo^. 



Raises hc^ui lu ^midline from a 
supine position. 

Raises buccocks off che floor with 
knees bene. 

Does slt-ups. 

Sits with HealJ and crunk 
unsupported, In long sitting, 
cross- leg sitting and chair 
sitting. 

Assumes a 4-point* kneel position. 

Maintains a 4-point kneel position 
With head up, arms straight and 
buttocks in line with knees, ^ 
* 

Holds a half-kneel position. 
Stands and walks on tip-toes. 
Walks on rough surfaces. 
Walks up and down sta,irs. • 
Develops upper body strength: 
^ pushes 

- pulls 

» 

pushes/pulls and holds 

- picksrTipy^ 

- carries 

- places 



- moves an' object to the side 

- throws. 

4. Balance and Coordination 

Maintains balance while on a 
moving (rocking) surface: 

- lying prone 

lying prone, with support, on 
forearms 



- sitting cross-leg 

- long-leg sitting 

- sitting on a bolster 

- straddling a bolster 

- kneeling. 

Regains balance when pushed, 
pulled or moved so that he is off 
balance: 

- sitting cross-leggeci 

- long-leg sitting 

- sitting in a chair 

- kneeling 

- half kneel pos;Ltion (one knee 
and one foot in contact with 
the f^oor) 
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- standing* ^ 

- standing on one foot 

- standing in water. 

Walks over;^a variety of surfaces, 
slopes and small obstacles. 

Maintains still balance in the 
water while: ^ 

- standing 

- kneeling 

- sitting 

- lying. 

Crawls, us in g * a ^ 'eciprocal pattern. 

Walks with normal timing and^rm 
swing. 

Demonstrates eye-hand coordination. 

Demonstrates eye-foot coordination. 

Demonstrates ey4-hand-foot 
coordination, 

MOTOR SKILLS 

B, Fine Motor 



Grasps objects when presented 
(grasp reflex) , 

Reaches out toward an object with 
hand open. • 



l>f mi»i\Ht fatc'» rciuh and crude grasp. 

Reaches for, grasps and releases 
an object. 

Brings hands to face to look a^. 

Uses thumb and all finger^ Co 
grasp. 

Places hopds togetl)er as he plays. 

Holds object with two hands, 
e.g. cup. 

Uses thumb, index and middle 
tingers to grasp. 

Transfers objects from hand to 
hand. « 

Feels and explores objects with 
'h.^nds . 

Fct'db self finger foods, 
e,g,' biscuit. 



Bangs ects. 

Demonstrate^ Index finger, thijmb 
In opposition, e.g* to pick-uj^ 
raisin. 

Stacks objects. 

Places one object after another 
into large container. 

Stacks objects. 
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Turns a door knob. • 

Screws and unscrews lids of jars. 

Turns pages of a book. 

Places small objects in small 
openings, e.g. button in hold, 
key in keyhole. 

Draws with pencil in fingers. 

Uses one hand to hold something, 
and the other to manipulate. 

Uses a pencil/crayon with correct 
pencil grasp. « 

Uses simple hand tools. 

>% ^ 

Uses two hands, qach performing ' 
separate fun c t ions . 



^KI.K CARF. 

Toiletin g 



J 



Kxbi^its regularity in elimination. 

Remains dry while sleeping. 

Indicates need to go or need to 
change (verbally or non-vjerbally) . 

Identifies tVie bathroom with 
toileting, / 

Sits on toilet for up to five 
minutes . 



Complies with toilet training 
schedule . 

Demonstrates ability to control 
toileting needs. 

Mounts and dismounts toilet. 

Exhibits good toilet bygiBne: 
wipe» flush, wash hands. 

Adjusts clothing before and after 
toileting. 

B. Dressing 

Cooperates passively while being 
dressed . 

Cooperates in dressing by extending 
arm and leg. 

Removes simple clothing, ^ 

Undresses self, if laces untied 
and^ buttons undone. 

r 

Discriminates front and back of 
clothing. 

]^sists in dressing, e.g. pulls on 
simple garment. 

With assistance, dresses and 
undresses self (outer apparel) . ' 

Getfd specific clothing items, / 

Recognizes own clothing. 



Tak'es off and puts on shoes (no 
eying). 

Stjrts zipper and zips up. 

Buttons up gannents. 

Buckles a belt, laces bhoes, ties 
shoes. 

Dresses self independently. 

C. Eating 

Swallows liquids. 

Controls tongue^ 

Opens mouth spontaneously and 
accepts food. 

Chews and swallows semi-sollds . 
Chews and swallows solids. 
Sucks with a straw. 
Eats with fingers. 
Eats bit-sized pieces. 

V 

Sits at table in position con- 
ducwe to eg ting. ^ 



/ ^ 

Drjfnks i 
Eaiis \ 



from a txip or glass. 



with a spoon. 



\ 



Assoc laijI'S appropriate room with 
m^als. 

Locates and s^ts at his own place 
at table and/eats in his own 
space. 1 

Eats with a fork. 

Exhibits good table manners. 



Pours from one container to 
another. 

Spreads with a knife. 

Helps prepare 'simple snacks. 

Peels fruit with hands. 

Selects favorite foods. 

Eats a variety of foods. 

Eats appropriate amounts, 
e-g. stops when full. 

Cuts with a knife. 



Participates in table talH during 
meals . 

Distinguishes between edibles and 
^n-edibles. 

p. Groom ing and Hygien e 

Cooperates in having face and "hands 
washed and dried. 



Cooperates during bath time. 

Washes face and hands. 

Cooperates when geCting^teeth 
brusl^ed. 

Controls drooli?ng. 

Washes and dries face, ears and 
neck. ' 

Brushes/combs hair. 

With assistance, brushes teeth. 

Distinguishes between clean and 
dirty. 

Covers mouth when coughing or 
sneezing. . 

Blows and wipes nose. 

With assistance, bathes and. 
showers. 

Cleans nails, e.g. with nail brush. 

Exhibits correct posture. 

With ''assistance , washes hair. 

With assistance, uses deodorant. 

With assistance, chooses clothing 
appropriate for occasion. 

Demonstrates independence in 
' bathing, washing, hair drying and 
stylirig hair. 



Brusheb tee lb liiilepeudeat ly . 

Demonstrates independence in care 
of menstrual needs. 

Demonstrates independence in 
shaving. 

E. Personal Health Care 



Accepts medication; ^ 

Cooperates when given medication. 

Drinks liquid medications from a 
cup independently. 

Swallows tablet medication 
independently. 

Indicates when he is sick or hurt. 

Recognizes difference between 
medicine and food. 

* • 

Unv*raps or unbottles dose of 
tablet medication at appropriate 
times and takes it independently. 

Pours and drinks single doses of 
lilfLid medication, and -takes it 
independently at appropriate time. 

With aesistance, applies topical 
medications. - 



CONCEPT FORMATION 

A. Sensory Awarenesg 

1. Tactile 

Responds ^to and accepts familiar 
textures and sensations. 

Locates (looks at, touches) where 
he has been touched. 

Demonstrates preference for 
specific objects or textiles. 

2. Visual 



Turns*eyes toward light or other 
visual stimuli within close range 
and focuses on object momentarily. 

Tracks abjects or people in a . 
horizontal field. 

Jracks objects or\people in the 
verticaf plane. 



Visually searches 
to find objects o 



his surA)undings 
people. 

Scans material on tablfe. 



Demonstrates awareness of an 
object's existence even when it is 
out of sight (object permanence). 

Looks for fallen objects by 
bending over. 



3. Auditory 

Demonstrates awareiiess of sound by 
orienting to it . 

Responds tio voices. 

A. Tastes/Smells 

Accepts* variety of tastes . 

Accepts a variety of smells. 

5. Movetaent 
f 

Demonstrates awareness of movement. 

Attends to a large object moving 
through space. 

Demonstrates awareness of force of 
movement. 

B. Learning Readiness 

Demonstrates preference for 

certain toys or people. 
t 

Uses asking behavior to meet needs. 

Chooses between two given alter- 
natives. 

Maintains position in teaching 
situation for 10 min-utes. 

c 

Attends to learning material 
before him. 

Looks at teacher on command. 



li>i .iteH and U>iiibcs on ceacheV in 
.) ^;coupt on ii»mii.nKl. 

Responds to task language. 

Indicates "yes /no" in response to 
simple questions. 

Imitates action. 

Imitates unfamiliar actions on 
cue . ^ 

Attends to learning material-s on 
the table. 

Solicits praise. ^ 

Makes choice of activity and 
follows through. 

Models a peer in a teaching 
situation. 

Models a video representation. 

Recognizes problem and seeks help. 

Works out a solution to a problem. 

Visual and Tactile 

Discrimination 



Idcyit'lfies familiar objects by 
si^ht/touch. 

I^entifies^ objects by sl^e.. * 
ident-ifi^es objects by shape. 



( ^"^iscriminate^ between wet/dry. 

Discriminates between warm/cold. 

Identifies objects by color. \ 

Identifig^ whether objects are the 
same. 

Identifies surfaces as rough/ 
smooth . 

Identifies textures and objects by 
touch, only. 

Distinguishes which of two weights 
is heavier. 

Identifies pictures of objec^ts. 

Identifies differences In pictures. 

Matches photo with drawing of an 
object . 

Marches according to two variables 
at a time (size, shape^ color). . 

Identif ies*whether objects*are the 
same or different. 

''COMMUNICATION 

A> Receptive Langu age 



Respojids tcx own hame. ^, "1' 

Stops in response Co "No" at least 
50% of the time. ^ 



Listens to rhymes and jingles. 

Listens to music. ' 

Responds with appropriate word or 
movement to simple commands. 

Responds with appropriate gestures 
to questions, e.g. visual search, 
^pointing to objects. 

With assistance, associates sounds 
with ob'jects. 

Follows two related commands, 
^.g. "pick up (the) ball" and 
"give me (the) ball". •* ^ 

Identifies objects by function., 
e.g. things to wfear vs. things to 
eat* 

Listens to stories. 

, Associates sounds with objects. 

Responds to stories being read. 

Listens for details. 

Identifies an object when no model 
is given. 

Identifies an item from a choice 
o f two . 



K Pre-Un8uagd 

DemonsC races awareness that he 
is Separate frim the environment. 

Develops a primary relationship 
with the teacher (a connection to 
the outside yor Id) . 

Develops knowledge that his move- 
ment can aiteci the behavior of 
another. / 

Develops tT s igna 1- to- movement 
re lai ionsni p. 

Takes p^t in co-active ihovement. 

Dfvelons awareness about objects 
in rel/ition 'to his body movement 
(libes/the body as a tool for 
explivring the world). 

Dvvt/lops body image. 

Imitates (separation in both time 
aiyd space) . 

^ses tj^turnl gestures (learns that 
ody movements and facial expres- 
sions can be used to communicate). 

Explores his environment. 

Uses objects functionally. 

Associates an object with its 
label. 



2. Non-Verbal 

Uses a personalized response mode. 

Discriminates between two pictures. 

Associates one or two pictures/ 
symbols with their label (meaning). 

Discriminates between the two 
symbols/pictures taught above. 

Uses an increased number of 
symbols /p I c tures. 

Uses two-word communications 
(symbols, pictures) . 

UseB three-word communications 
(symbols, pictures). 

Signs one x;ord. 

Signs two words. 

Discriminates between two signs. 
Uses action symbols. 
3. Verbal 

Produces several different 
vocalizations, e.g. vowel sounds: 
ee, aa, gutterals. 

Produces repetitive vocalizatioul^, 
e.g. ga-ga-ga, with variation in 
pitch intensity and intonation. 



pduces consonant sounds, 
.g. pah, -tnah, bah. 

Imitates sounds. 

Discriminates between and produces 
speech sounds . 

Begins to use verbal approximations 
of words other than mama/data 
meaningfully and spontaneously (at 
leas^ two other words) . 

Uses seven or more word approxima- 
tions, aticompanied by gestures, 
consistently. 

Labels objects or activities. 

Identifies familiar sounds.^ 

Makes needs known . 

Indi cates objec tions . 

Uses two-word combinations. 

Uses functional comb injit ions of* 
words . 

Identifies object in simple 
pictures . 

Demonstrates un<lor standing of two 
. to thre<> propositions. 
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SOC'IAhlMIlON • 

* * * ^ 

• A. ♦Aya.renesa- of O thers 

Res\>onds to personal physical , 
^contact. • * ' ^ 

* * • 
Indicates tecojpition of parent, 
e.g. l)y kicking, waving afrmsi 
vocalizing, smiling. 

Smiles or vbcalizes when an adult 
talks. 

Hugs or pats familiar per^ns. 

.Differentiated between f«iailiar 
and unfamiliar persons by • 
reaching for, following, etc. 

Indicates awareness of peers by 
uacching, smiling and vocalizing. 

Initiates. attention gaining 
behavior. * o ^t. 

Greets f.amill.ar people, 

Permits other student to Rlay with 
his toy. ' • . ^ 

, Displays behavfor which indidates 
tegognltion of feelings of others. 

Wai&s his 'turn. , ' ^ 

Displays sympathetic response t(x " 
other*s, distress, e.g.' comforts 
student who has fallen. 



Interacts appropriately ^ith 
adults and peers. 

B. Awareness of Se lf 

Touxrhes his own body. 

Demonstrates sign of recognltiofi 
when^airte is spoken,^ e.g. looks 
up, vocalizSss* 

Identifies major bociy parts. 

Watcher self ^n mirror. 
<^ 

Recogni-zesL own i^lag^ in photo-, 
graphs. 

Recognizes function of major body 
paVts. 

I 

Iti^cognxzes sex of self and others. 

Demonstrates some degree of self . 
assertion . 



c. 



Responds to toys. * 

Repeats enjoj^d activities. 

Clasps hand^^r* pla'vle with, fingers 
j^hen hand^^re^ brov^l;t to midline. 

Combines toys in art elementary 
manner,' e . g. banging together. , 

I With assistance, plays with 
^^t^ther person. , 
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Plays simple s true ted games. 

With assistance, etrgages in grStfp 
play. 

Plays sequence game. 

Interacts with othier students.' 

Seeks peer company during leisure 
time. ^ 

'Engages in leisure activities. 
PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 
A. Orientation 

With assis^tance, moves/to various 
rooms in the house or ^chool . 

Moves trom place to place within 
one room. 

Moves from place to place on one 
level. ' 



Finds his ^own .room .in^ 
school. 



■ l 

home axrd 



Demonstrates awareness of new , 
. situations, e.g. stairs, strange 
dogs, engine noises.' ' „ * . 

^Approaches hew situations with 
y caution. 

t^egotiates varii^is surfaces. 

"flPlays in, an enclosed yard. ' 
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Mit[\ supcrvlBlon, pUys in open 
-/ 

Associates room with specific 
^activities. 

Identifies HUferent materials as 
belonging in different ropms. 

Opens and closes doors. 

Jdentifi^ his house. 

Follows accepted practices in the 
school, e.g. lining up> 

Follows evacuation procedures as 
outlined by home or school, 
e.g^ire drill. 

Locates washroom, gym, office and 
homeroom. 

Recognizes basic community signs 
and svmbols. 

Responds to weather conditions, 
e.g. comes in out of tiold or rain. 

Operates familiar locks: safety 
bolt, lock iirtd key, 

Uemonst^rates ay/n^ness o*f what to 
do when lost. 

' B^. Daily Rou tines 

Anticipates dally routines. 



Participates in sinple tasks. 

Follows basic daily routines. 

Takes parf in group, activities. 

Helps put m^£rials away. 

Wilfh supervision, demonstrates 
knowledge of daily 'routines and 
moves f'rom activity to activity. 

Initiates lunch or recess behavior 
on an external cue, 

-Operates common equipment such as 
'telephones, tape re/ordeVs, "radio, 
record players, etc\. ) . 

C. Work Skills 

Uses common tools. 

Performs simple routines, 

e.g. stuffs and stamps envelopes. 



Visits dlrworks in a variety, of 
"word" settings within the school 
or home. 

i 

Recognizes work orientation. ^ 

Returns to a task after a break. 

Attends to task: through minor 
distractions. 

Susta*^?S attention to task through- 
out a 10-15 minute period. . 
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Responds to requests ^o work 
- faster . 

Distinguishes finished from 
unfinished work. 

Works as part of an assembly line 
Performs clerical routiftes: 

- collates 

• - stapl^ and stacks paper 

- wraps and tapes packages 

- labels packages. 
Performs workshop tasks: 

- fills boxes and bins^ using two 
hands ' ' 



bjects together^ 



- groups oi 

- assembles articles , 

- builds small woodwork articles 

- lifts and carries boxes 

- stacks boxes 

- uses dollies and trolleys, e 
Dt Home Skillg 

Puts toys in proper place. 



imitiS ulp t»wn area, e.g. bf^droom 



/ 



Participates 'in h*ousekeeping 
activities, e.g. \*acuuming, 
dusting, [leaking out garbage. 

Participates in table setting/ 
clearing activities. 

With cfssistance, Wcishes/dries 
dishes, operates dishw^isher. 

V 

With assistance, uses sot»^ 
applianj:es, e.fg. toaster, kettle. 

With assistance, prepares drinks, * 
e.g. coffee, juice. 

With assistance, prepares simple * 
foods, e.g. soup, snack, sandwich. 

Participates in cooking/baking 
activities*. 

Participates in food storing/ 
pgfcserving^ act ivi ties. 



^rt 



Jfarticipates in laundry activities, 
e.g. sorting, putting -in dryer. 

Participates in yard-tare 
activities, e.g. raking, mowing. 

Interacts with pets:' 

-.pets an animal 

- walks a dog 



- a§sists in feeding pets' 

- assists in cde^ning and caring 
for pets. 

Disting^uish^s between family pet 
and other animals. 

Participates in providing basic 
plant care; 

- waters plants 

- mi'sts plants * 

- assists in repotting 

- positions plants. 

E. Community, Ski U s I 

1. Neighborhood Skills 

Plays^in front yard. 

Creels neighbors and familiar 
passei*s-by. » 

Visits/runs err.ands ih immediate 
neighborhood. 

Participates in pfeighborhobd ^ames - 

2,. Trave;i Safety /Transportation 

Complies with travei. safety 
procedures, e.g. for strollers* and 
car' seats. 
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Travels with an adult in the 
community. 

Moves al'ong sidewalk. ^ ' 

w » 

Walks over raised thresholds and 
up or down steps . 

Steps up and down curbs. 

Stays with a group or partrier. 

Identifies famfliar landmarks. 

Identifies and avoids two or thr^e 
danger dreas^ ^ 

With supervision, crosses street. 

Demonstrates awareness^ i>f dangers 
of traffic. • 

Follows basic safety rules. ^ 

With supervision J uses public' 
transportation! 

3. Visiting Friends 

.Visits with adult/6lassroom' 
volunteer. ^ 

^Visits with same age non- '^^^ 
handicapped friend. ^ 

Visits with classroom friend. 



4. Stores i*'><L?*-V^^i*.4Ji'JlL^. * 

Identifies coins and bills as 
money . ^ * 

Makes sfmple purchase in neighbor- 
hood store, e.g. ffiilk, paper. 

Demonstrates acceptable eating 
'be^avigr. 

Visttg fast ftfvpd outlets (where 
food /s available on demand). 

4 

Visits local t'estaurants for a 
quick meal (chips, milk, doughnut, 
etc.). 

Orders food in cafeteria line. 

Identifies, meeting place, e.g. in 
shopping area. 

Negotiates various doors, 

e.g. automatip^, push bar doors. 

identifies store function by 
window display. 

Demonstrates' appropriate m-store 
behavior, e.gi looks at articles 
but does not touc|i. 

Participates in purchasing of 
art ic les. 

Participates in choosing article. 
Assists in grooery shopping. ^ 



Mm 



5 . Activities and Facilities 

Stands in Idne and waits his turn 
to buy ticket-; e.g. for movie. 

Locates seat or wheelchair area. 

Assists in taking clothes to 
laundromat or dry cleaners. 

Visits tjoctor/dentist . 

Visits other servicers used by ' 
family, p.g. car wash. 

RECREATION 

A. Water Activities 

— 4 f 

Adjusts to pool atmosphers. 

Enters the water. 

Adjusts to in-water enviroarj^ent , 
e.g. play ^activities, bouncing 
around in water. ^ * " 

Develops head control. 

" Bfows in the water. 

Develops knowledge about yater 
buoyancy. - 

Moves independently in the water. 

Recovers to a safe breathing 
position from forward rotation. 

Exists from~the water. 



Petforms forward recovery without 
assistance,* , 

Submerges readily when requested. 

Blows out.with face .submerged 
in water. • 



Performs rolling recovery back 
to front to -back. * 

Opens eyes under water. 

Enters water without assistance 
and gains balance. 

Exhales and inhales without % 
getting wat«*^p the nose. 

Performs "jelly fish'' float'. 

Exists from water unaided*. 

Practises drown-proof ing tech* 
niques. 

Pushes of^and glides in the 
J water. 

Sculls (as adapted to his needs) . 

B. Physical Activiti es and S ports 

Performs tHie following arm move- 
ments: 

, - grasping objects 

- dropping objects 



- trapping objects « 

- catching objects 

- thrpwlng objects 

- swinging a bat» hockey stick^^ 
etc . 

Demonstrates acquisition of skills 
related to: 

- ro 1 1 i ng f 

- running ^ 
~ kicking 

- bcfuncm^, e.g. on trampoline 

- jumping (off) 

- lump^ng^ (up and down) « 
" using a elide . . 

- climbing 

- perfortping a combination of 
jDOv^ments . ^ 

PartiJipates in iiadividual 
physical activities and sports: 

- tricycling 

- using> a wagon * 



—fishing 

- kite flying 

- horseback 'riding. 

Participates in dual physical 
activities and sports: 

- playing catch 

- bowling 

- croquet 
golf/ifliniature ^golf 

- horseshoe/ring toss 

- air hockey v 

- ping ^ng 

- basketball 

- volleyball 

- T-ball. 

Participates in winter activities: 
, - ice skating ' 

- curling 

- snowshoelng ^ ^ 

- cross-country skiing 

- sledding/tobogganning. 
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Demonstrates awareness of rules 
and fundamentals of sports in 
group activities, ^.g. taking 
turns,' care of equipment, co- 
operation. • 

C. Creative Activities ' 

1. 'Music 

Listens to music: radio, record' 
player, etc. 

Responds to music. 

Manipulates rhythm instruments 
to make sounds . 

Claps hands to rhythm sounds. 

time to music. 



Mo^^feet in 



Stops moving when the music stops. 

¥^ 

Uses rhythm sticks, one per hand, 
alternating and in tempo with the 
music. ^ 

Vocalizes with music when sung to. 

Imitates *high and low sounds* 

Associates melody sounds with 
activities. 

Repeats body , movements to song 
games . * 

Sings or- requests favorite move- 
me^nt songs. ' ^ 



/ 



Fan U i|».»t4'h In rhythmic 
dctivlclcH. 

Reacts appropriately to ssusic: 
hand clapping » singing, dancing. 

Operates entertainment equipment, 
e.g. radiOi record player, 
telovj}? ion. 

Paints with his fingers, hands 
or feet . 

Crumples and tears paper. 

4 * 

I I'sos felt markers » crayons, 
ro chalks and pastels. 

I Cuts, glues itnd tripes. 

Manipulates clay. 

r Makes block prints. 

Participates in creative crafts. 

E.\plores environment through 
moveoent . 

Explores environment thrjDugh 
moveneat in different media. 

Demonstrates rhvtlimic movements 
ti^rough exploration in space. 
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Imitates movements. 

Engages in spontaneous movement. 

Cooperate? with a partner in 
rliythmic movcmoniH. 

«* 

Participates in simple Ranees. 

0. Outdoor A^'.'^^-Vjjt Los 

Participates in a variety of 
outdoor activities: 

- nature walks 

- city and provincial parks 

- farm trip 

- picnics and camping 

- zoos 

- hayrides 

- paddleboat and boating 

- pet care 

- ^rdening. 

E. Leis ure Activities 

Participates in solitary leisure 
activities : 

- playing with puppets and stuffed 
auimals * , 



- playing with a balloon 

- blowing bubbles * 

- playing with hand held games 

- playing with "moving" toys 

- looking at^books and magazines. 

Participates in table activities 
and games. 

Participates in matching games. 

Makes a scrapbook. 

.Starts a collection. 

Pursues a hobby . ,^ 

Operates home entertainment 
equipment. 

Participates in leisure activities 
with one or more person(s). 
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APPENDIX B ' . 

GLOSSARY ■ 

Psycho-Educational Terms 
Physical and Medical Terms • 





1. • psycho-educational' TERMS , 

Adaptive Behavior- l\ow well the individiaal solves problems in iiis environ- 

ment andi^how well be adapts t;o the behavioral^ expectations and .J 
standards of society, e.g.: when the student was unable to 
• -^read the price of a bag af chips, 'he got the store clerk's* 
attention, pointed and said, "Ho\^ much?" '-^ ) 

^ . \ y 

Auditory Memory - the ability to retain and reproduce sounds that are heard. 

/ ' ♦ . 

Auditory-Vocal Association - the ability to relate spoken words in a meaning- 
ful way,, , , 

Backward br Reverse Chaining - a^method of teaching that involves breaking a 
complex pattern of behavior into ^a sequence of smaller behavioifs, 
which are thet\ ^taught* in a reverse order beginning with the final 
' ' step, e.g. behavior - putting on long pants. Begin by putting 

student's ^ants over his feet and pulling up to thighs. Have stu- 
dent pull pants*up j:o waist. Continue this step, reinforcing 
first atteTT?p,ts and , then the successful befiavior. Next pull stu- 
dent's pants' up only to his knees; then amies; then his feSC just 
into his pants; then one foot iT\ only; uritdl student does it* in- 

dependently . * ' ^ . ^ 

I. , • 

Base Rate (baseline) -,a measure of the amount or rate of a behavior as it 
occurs" naturally and prior to remediation br intervention: 

behavioral or Instructional Objective - a specific instructional goal defined 
in terms of observable behavior and measuring action that 
includes: ' , , 

a) ^who .performs the behavior 

b) conditions und^r which t}ne behavior is performed 

^ c)T the (iirectly performed behavior, specifically defined 
, d) the oriderion for djetermining the action performe<^ 

Body^ Imag€ (Body Concept) - the ipdividual's subjective opinion^ 

physical identity. The individual's emotional p^erceptions aboJ 
thfe worth' of his, body and its functions, e.g. a boy of average 
height and weight- whose older brothers have been -rugged athletes 
may see himself as small and./inf er ior . 

Contingency - an "if, then." relationship between a behavior arfd its consequencfe 
«i,g. "If your room is cleaned up first, then you may go out to play 

Criterion - level of acceptabfle performance of ^ bdhavior involving rate, time, 
distance, frecjy^ncy, duration, etc. ^ ^ " - 

Critical. Sjteps - in "Bome tasks/ errors more likely ocjiur in the%iddle steps. 

of a sequence. In such a case, these critical steps ma'y be i 
emphasized and then reintroduced into the sequence. 




Cueing - providing those environmental events (signals, requests, or conditions) 
'that give'^tke student information abdut wjiat he is to do to receive 
reinforcement ♦ Types of cueing;' visual modelling,* auditory cueing, 
physical guidance, precise 'environmental arrangements; e.g- cue 
(verbal prompt "Look", placing hand under student's chin to 
^ establish eye contact) - behavior (increased eye contact) - 
consequence (verbal praise and/or primary reiiif orcemen,t) • 

Differential Reinforcement of Other Behaviors (DRO) - operant technique in 

which the und*esired behaviors are ignored and^ any otlx^r ^behaviors 
which are appropriate and which will compete with the undesired 
behaviors^afe positively reinforced, e.g. for the hyperactive and 
distractibie student, reinforcement would be provided for persist- 
ing at a^^ask,^' for attendinjg to teacher verbal instruction and 
^ for remaining in hd^s chair during classroom work. .There would be 

no at,tention^ given to. the hyperactive behavix^s. 

Discrimination (1).- aft occurrence of a, behavior in the p^^es^nce of one 

stimulus but not in the presence of another stimulus, e.g. student 
' e-^ts food off ^JLate but not floor 

Discrimination.^) - judgement kbout likeness or differences between objects, 

forms, color:, sounds etc. presented simultaneously ox s,equentially. 

Early Learning - Fiorst Time Learning - th^se activities a child learns for 

* the fi^st time. . This learning is by trial and error, ^nd tends 
' . to take a long time, involving many repetition^. As more skills 

ar^ learned, early learning decreases as transfer occurs' more 
^ ^ * frequently, e.g. q student who is learning to eat at sx:hool has 
hot benefited from eafl^N learning of biting and chewing skills. 
^ It takes marty trials to^learn these skills and transfer them be- 

qause his food at»home is always mashed. 

Expressive Language - ability to put ideas in,tb words. This -language is 

ordinarily, spoken or written, but may include gestures and motoric | 
commuil^c a t ib n . > ^ 

Extinction - a gradual decline in the measured rate of a behavior which results 
J . when the response is no* longer reinforced, e.g. a stiAfent no longer 
T , screams in class when the teacher pays no attention* to it. 

Fading. (cue fading) - gradual withdrawal of cues or reinforcement in the learn- 
ing of responses, e.g.^ foV tying shoes, abnormally large laces of 
J ' different, colors are used*to first lieach 'the skill. Then the size 
* and the colors are gradually faded out so that a itormal shofelace 
is all t^at is required. • • _ 

Forward Chaining - the task 'Sequence is taught by practicing the first step 
until it is mastered, and then linking it t'o thfe second step," 
and so on, until the whole , task is acquired, e.g. pulling. up 
, trousers. Student learns to 'put one foot into pant Ufeg*; then 
^ two feet, then he pulls pants up to kneei^, then he pulls pants up 
^ to waist, until finally he^comple^s .the entire^procedure. 
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Functional Grouping - fcecause some tasks do not require completion as a set 

• sequence, other cues can be used to trigger, or control the per- . 
; tormance of skills.* Steps can also be grouped by teaching similar 
motor^ movements of discriminations separately, to maximize trans- 
fer, then introducing the skills into the natural or chosen 
seqi^e-nce, e-.g, self-help 'skills can be .grouped by whicfi room, as 
a cue ([bathroom, bedroom). 

Generalization - a behavior that is performed under one set of stimulus 
^ ' conditions and'^ is also performed tinder^ different conditions,* 

e.g. a student who Uses, the same eating skills both at school and 

at* home has acquired a generalized behavior. 

Gustation (Gustatory Perception) - pert^nin^ to the sense of t^ste,'such as/ 
sweet, sour, salty, acidic, and bitter. * , * 

Hands On or Hand Over*Hand - procedure of physically guiding a student 

^through the steps of a behavior that he cannot" do independently. 
If a student does not imitate or Respond to other prompts, hands 
are placed on his to 'initiate action, e.g. a non-compliant stu- 
dent refuses . to take off h\3 outer clothing so 'this action was 
•initiated by using hand, over hand. Initially he objected but now 
^an do the steps'^with verbal prompts only. 

y * ' ' * 

Incidental Learning - the acquiring of certain skills or understandinjgs which 
are learned "^as a%y-product of some other activity, e.g. while 
playing with puzzles, bhe student learned which basic shapes .fit 
the corresponding holes. * 

Modelling - ^ demonstrating* a behavior to the stiidei^t by actually doing the 
' ' task for ham to see, (visual modelling) or speaking the correct 
' response , (auditory modelling') so that he will. learn by imitation, 
e.g. a student can learn the appropriate use of a toy by watching 
a more mature student play with it. ' 

/ . ' - 

Manual Expression - the ability to express one's, ideas in- gesture, 

e.g. twirling one's index finger in the air as if dialing a 
telephone. ' , ' , , ' 

Movement Patterns' (Movement Cycles) - the use of movement or a series of 
movement for a purpose. These behaviors must be observable, 
repeatable and countable, etg. the student brings spoon fxom the 
V .bowl on the tabl* to his mouth. » ^ 

Negative Reinforcement^^^he strengthening of behavior through the removal 
of unpj.easant or ave?rs>ive consequences, e.g. a child learns to 
put on his mittens when it is ^cold outside, because his hands 
are no longer cold. • / ^ * 
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Object Permanence — a developmental cognitive concept which implies the 
^ ^ knowle'dge that an object does not disappear^'when it is hidden 
* ' ^ from view, ^.g. when k^g toy. was ^ut in the cupboard, the child 
\ looked for it there. , ' • 

olfactory Perception (Olfaction)*- pertaining to the sense of smell. . ^ 

Opjterant Conditioning - form of leaifiiilng, in which (1) correct responses ^ 
are reinforced thereby making them more likely to occur, 
(2) incorrect responses are punished or ignored (not rein- 
' *- forced) making them less likely to occur again. — 

Overcorrection - a punishment procedure which can be. used for eliminating , 
/ inappropriatets^ehavior by requiring the student to ^^erform ^ 

, 1 • 'co'rrective behaviors^ e.g. a bed-wetter is required to put his ' 

wet bed sheets iK the washer and put on fresh ''Sheets as soon 

as it is dis?>Qve3rVd he has. wet^the bed. 

Overlearning - a strategy thJIt presents the learning task several times 

past the criterion level where the student performs successfully 
so th^t the -skill is fully acquired, e.g. a variety of object;s 
of various sizes 'are continuously presented after the student 
has acquired the concepts of "big** and "little**, so that it i*s 
ensured the student will retain the concepts. 

Pairing - a procedure u^ed in changing from tangible to non- tangible rein- 
' forcers. It is the^simultaneous presentation of a .strong 
tangible or •'primary "^-Sreinforcer with a weaker, non- tangible or 
secondary reinforcer, e.g. verbal praise is given along with 
candy^ jEor increasing eye contact until only prafse is necessary 
' ^to ^mo tivatft this behdsd^r. 

Perception - the interpretation of sensation based on previous experience, 
through interaction with environment. Perception, then,"^ is a 
learned function and a^ a learned function, it is susceptible 
to teaching. • . 

Positioning - thi-s involves placing or positioning the student in a reflex 
inhibiting^position or a passive activity position. A reflex 
inhibiting 'positioi;!' might involve placing a student in such a 
way as to counteract a reflex whioh is uncontrolled. A passive 
activity positi^oi^j su^ as lying ip a *prone, position, c^n serve , 
'to strengthen spastic muscles. , » ^ . , \ 

Perseveration - the inability •to shift . attention or«to change behaVior that 

^ ig no, longer appropriate,; the student responds automatically with 
^a previpusly successful response, deipite its irrelevance to the 
present situation, ^e^^g. a student continues to sing in pre-numbers 
class, after music class is over. ^ ' 
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Positive Reinforcement* - the' strengthening of behavior through the presentation 
of positive ccnseqoences (primary reinforcers, praise, attention, 
pleasant activities, money, privileges,/ tokens, etc.) 5 ^'g* when 
the student completed his work he was given a star on his chart 
and praised by^is teacher. He continued to complet^ his school 
work promptly. ] ^ ' > 

Precision (Prescriptive) Teaching - program prescribed fo meet a. student's / 
needs based on diagnpsis and prognosis of ^stu^ent's functioning. 
Evaluation of behavioVs, pinpointing, recording and con^equating 
■ ' behavior are l)uilt into the teaching plgn. ^ . 

^ , I ^ -I ' • . 

Premack Principle - this principle states that behavior that occurs af a high 
frequency can be used to reinforce behavior which occui*s at 'a low 

* . ^ frequency, e.g. when .the "student' has sat quietly at this desk for 
* • \half an hour he is allowed into the playroom for fifteen minutes/ 

\ ^ , 

Punishment^- the presentation of an avetsive consequence or penalty * which de- 
creases the freqiienc^j of occurrence of the behavior it follows, 
* e.g. because the student was disorderly during langua-ge class, he 

was punished by haviirig to do schoolwork through recess. 

c , ^ . ■* 

\ 

Prompting (Priming) - a^ very specific cue used to increase the frequency of 
occurrence of a learned response. The prompt may be of a visual, 
% ' verbal or physical n'ature tha't indicates to the student what ^he is 

expected to do^»e.g. the t-eacher stands in front of student, puts I? 
^ ^ , hands under tl(e student's armpits and says, "Stand up". The stu- 

dent stands. ^ ; 
\' 

Primary Reinforcers - direct,' tangible, positive consequences that satisfy 

certain biological needs of the child such ,^s eating and drinking, 
e.g. food, drink, physical stimulation, warmth. 

Prerequisite Skills there are seq^uences of skiLLs going frbm easy to dif- 
ficult, in each area of development. Prerequisite skills are those 
skills whiah are needed before the stu^dent can master a particulsn: 
behavior, e.g. before a student's speech articulation can be 
expected to improve,- the prerequisite skills of mouth and tongue 

• t control need to be developed using various oral exercises and a 
\ mirror. I 

J_ 

Rejceptive Language - the ability to understand -language messages from others. 

This usually relates to spoken or written words, butvmay include 
understanding gesture or sign communication, e.g. whe^n the student 
heard the words' "Get dresse'd, now",'^he immediately went to the 
closet and put on his coat and boots indicating that he 'unierstqpd 
• what was said. * 
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Reinforcement Schedule ^ the response contingencies tha^ determine when and 
- ^ how often reinforcement will be delivered • . TJiere are two 

general types: (a) continuous reinforcement and (b) intermittent 
reinforcement; and four more specific schedules (1) fixed ratio, 
(2) variable ratio, (3)^fixed interval, and (A) variable interval, 
e.g. iiiitialiy the student was given a candy and a' hug every time 
he p^t^^^pned the task (fixed ratio of 1). As^he performed it 
more independently, he was reinforced every third time. Eventually 
reinforcement was more ifitermittent and he Vas reinforced every^ 
five, seven, three times, etc. (variable "rafio reinforcement). 

Rhythm - a method of naturally combining a number of small st^ps so that they, 
may be performed ^as one motion. This larger motion may then be 
taught separate}.y from the whole^ task with the emphasis being on 
developing rhythm fpr completing the task% Rhythm is useful in 
leisure skills because i-s' intrinsically reinforcing, e.g. the 
student practised moving his arms in a stroking motion with^si- 
multaneous kicks while the. instructor held him up. in the wat^r. 
^ Once the rhythm w^s' mastered -tfte student cauld swim on hie own. 



Secondary Reinforcers - reinfo^cers that Slave acquired their value and are not 
related to biological needs. Inrcludes social reinfor'cers (praise, 
smile), toys', tokens, actdvi^ties, etc., ,e.^g. e^yentually the stu- 
dent would comply in the one-tA-one teaching situation, not to 
receive candies, but to win the praise from his teacher. 
i ^ 

Shaping - reinforcing successive approximations of the desired behavior with 
the aim of eventually^ requiring a precise coorrect response, 
e.g^ .at juice time, any vocalization* other than wjiining.was rein- 
forced. Then the student* was reinforced only if his vocalization 
had an "oo'* sound/ Once that sound was emitted consistently, then 
"joo'' and finally "juice" was reinfqrced. 

Subsequent Event (Consequence) - an event occurring temporarily after; a be- 
havior has been emitted. . • 

Tactile- Perception - pertaining y:o t'He sense of touch; such' as, hard an^ soft, 
rough and smooth,, size and shape, cold and hot, wet and dry, 



^ask Analysis - a procedure of ana%zing a task or behavior and breaking it 
^ down into a series of smaller, sequential components and u§ing 

these steps to teach the task, e,g. putting on socks: (1) position 
sock correctly with heel-side down; (2) hold sock 'open at top; 
(3) insert toes into sock; (4) pull sock over heel; (5) pull 
sock Op. ' ' 

I 

Time Out fpom Positive Reinf orcemenf - a procedure where .a. student is tempo- 
rarily removed from a positive reinforcing situation following in- 
appropriate behavior. He is placed in a situation where any 
stimulation or reinforcement is minimal, or else other.s are removed 
from situation^ e.g. the student throws a temper tar)trum in the 
classroom. He is quickly ushered to an isolated^partition at the 
back of the room where he no longer receives attention from the ^ 
teacher and othet students for five minutes. 
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Token Systems (I'oken Economy) - a reinforcement system usipg tokens which 
. are any tangible or usable item that is redeemable for certain, 
primary reinforcers, activity times, privileges, etc., e.g. the^ 
student was given' a checker each time he completed a page of 
school work, which's he cashed in at the end Qf the day for the 
privilege of ^'akin-g puzzles home. 

/ 

Transfer - using previously learned skills and applying them to new situa- 
tions, so that learning occurs 'more easily, e.g. the student 
already knows how 'to mix and pour^ therefore, is ab^e to learn 
how to make batter for a cake quite easily. 

Understanding - the ability to comprehend auditory and;visual symbols. 

Visual Decoding - the process of comprehending significance of pictures and 
written words. 

Visual Memory - the ability to retain and reproduce visual material seeh ' 
briefly. 

Visual Motor Association - the ability to relate meaningful visual symbols 
' ' to each other by pointing (with fingers or some other gesture). 

Visual Percep»tion - includes eye-movement, focus, visual memory , v^l^sual 
comparison, visual projection, eye-hand coordination. The 
emphasis is on the functional rather than tha^medical aspects 
of vision. 
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2. EHYSICAL^AND MEDICAL TERMS . 

Aphasia - the inability to use and'/or under staad^ spoken' language as a re- 
, suit of 'defect or damage ,in the central nervous system. Ther^ 

are two main types of aphasia; receptive apllasia and expres- 
sive aphasia, * ' 

! Associated Reactions - increase of stiffness in spastrc arms and legs re- 
sulting from effort. • V 

Asymmetrical - one side of the body is different from the other -^unequal. 

J ^ 

Asymmetrical TonfLc Nfeck Reflex - when the turning of the head causescone 

arm to straighten and stiffen aftd the other to bend and stiffen. 

Ataxia - the lack of normal muscular coordination; irregularity of muscular 
action, ^'^ovements are poorly-t imed^ graded and directed. 

Athetoid (Athetosis) - a type cerebral palsy in whicti ^ow, inVoluntary 
movements are present in one or more*'p^rt^ of the body due to 
neurological impairment.^ . " 

Atrophy - a reduction 'in muscle bulk. A wasting away o% muscles or nerve 
cells.' « 

Aura -^refers to the warnings or subjective sensations preceding an Epileptic 
seizure, e^g. perculiar taste, spots before eyes. 

4 ^ I 

Autism - originally classified as a form of early childhood psychoses 

characterized by sev'ere withdrawal and inappropriate response 
to external stimuli.' Not thought to be associated with brain 
damage other, than primary non-organic emot:^onal disturbance. * 

Automatic Movements - necessary movements done without thought or effort. 

Autonomic S^zure - spasmodic episode^ io^lving the ir^^luntary functions 

t^he body, e.g. f lushir(g_^erspiration, rapit^ heart beat or pallor. 

'Balance - maintaining equilibrium. 

b.i.d. - twice a day;' usually refers to a method of administering medications* 

Cerebral Palsy - a group of nonprogressive disorders resulting from malfun'ction 
o^ ^the motor centres and pathways of t;he brain, ^characterized by 
' paralysis-, weakness, incoordination, or other abnormalities of 
motor function which have the origin prenatally, dilring birth or 
before the central nervous system, has reached relative maturity. 

Choreiform Movement ^^involuntary jerking movements of the extremities and 

facial muscles. They a^e extremely variable and rhythmic and may 
occur wHen patient is asleep as well as ,when awake. 

V 
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Congenital - present at birth. 

Contracture - a shortening of the muscle tendon that results in a limited 
range of motion in a joint. 

Convulsive Disorder - a condition in which a person has convulsions; • in- 
voluntary series of muscular cont^ractions due to a brairi. disorder. 



Co-ordination - the patterning of the action of the muscles of thje body so 
that they work together in harmony, 

Deforiftitles' - body or •limbs fixed in abnormal positions, 

' ' i • , ^ - 

w pip3.egia - paralysis or motor dysfunction of all four limbs of the body, with 
"the legs being more affected than the arms. 

Down' s "Sj^ndrom (Mongolism) - a genetically transmitted chromosomal disorder 
with many clinical findings such as slanting eye; a large pro-, 
truding tongue; a broad short skill; thick, short hands, feet and 
trunk; short, curved fifth fingers, wide separation of big and ^ 
second toes, single crease across the palm of hands, abnormal 
heart, hypotonia, mental retardation, and usually an extra chromosome. 

' Epilepsy - ^recurrent sudden changes in consiousness, behavior, sensation, or 

muscle activity that ai:e beyond voluntary control due to episodes 

of abj;iprmal brain activity. Kinds of epilepsy: grand mal, petit 

mal, psychomotor, focal, Jacksonian, antonomic* 
V « 

^ Extension - the s traighteoring of trunk and limbs, ^ Total extension is the 

straightening of all jc>ints of the body, . / 

Facilitation - making it possiblp to move. 

Flexion - bending of arty part of the .body, -Decreasing the angle of a joint, 

Grand-mal Seizure a major convulsion with loss of consciousness-, stiffening 
of the back muscles, tightening and jerking of muscles in 'the arms 
and legs," and sometimes frothing at the mouth, wetting or soiling. 
Usually lasts only a few minutes or seconds and is followed by a 
period of confusion, exhaustion, and drowsiness, 

'Handling - 'holding and fiioVing with or without the help of the child. 

Head Control - ability to control the position of the head. 
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Hemiplegia - refers to a motor impairment in which one lateral half of the 
body is paralyzed. It is this type that shows asymmetry/ most 
clearly. This is^a common presentation of Cerebral Palsy. 

h,s, - at hour of sleep; usually refers to a method of administering medication, 

i 
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Hydrocephalus - an excess of cerebrospinal fluid wi^tjin the>sJ^ull. It may 
cause enlargement 'of- the skull or simple . xhtr^acranial 'pressure. 
It does not always cause mental retardation. 

Hyperactivity . (Hyperkinesis) - an excess or overflow of motor and/or verbal 
activity; may be, caused either by neurological impairment or 
anxiety. v 

Hypertonia - increased muscle tone'. The muscles are "tight". 

Hypotonia (J Floppiness ' ) - diminished muscle tone. Abnormally low tension 
and f'labbiness. , v ' • ' , 



Inhibition - a technical term used in treatment. Thevptevention or diminution 

of a reflex muscle contraction. Special techniques of handling 
^ ' are aimed at stopping the spastic or athetQ^i patterns which' pre- 

vent or interfere with normal' activity. 

^ t» 

_Key Points - parts of J:he body mostly proximal from which one pan reduce 
spasticity and simultaneously facilitate more normal postural 
and movement reactions. 

Muscle Tone - the state of tension in muscles at rest and when moved 

regulated under rjormal circumstances sub-consciously , in such a 
way that the tension 4- s sufficiently high to 'withstand" the pull 
* '"of grav^^, but is never strong to interfere with movement's. 

Occupational^Therapy - treatment frequently prescribed by a physician and 

under direct supervision of an^occupational therapist to improve' \ 
adaptive abilities such as dressing, feeding, use of upper extremi- 
ties and development Of vocational activity skills. 

'Paraplegia - paralysis of the lower extremities. - v 

Passive - that which is done' to the child withou^: his help or cooperation. 

P Patterns of Movement - in every movement or change of posture produced by it, 

the brain throws muscles into action in well coordinated groups or . 
\ patterns . 

^'Pe^tit-mal Seizure - a repetitious brief blacfeoiit or loss of consciousness and/or 
;* ' mino.r rhythmic movements or parts^of th,e body, e.g. brief stare, 

' — ^BTHLKjking of eyes, momentary lack of-^jn^ion and loss hi consiousness . 

'jiysical Transfer - the efficient lifting? of physicllly handicapped students 
1 * from one location to another. ^* /\ 

\A ■ . ■ ■ ' ' 

Phyfej^o therapy - treatment prescribed by a physician\^orj5hysical- conditions 
' using neuromuscular activity, exercise and other means to enable 
^ \ . the patient to achieve better strength aad control of motor functions 

% ■ ■ . ■ / 
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Primitive Movements - baby movements. 

• ■ '* ' , • ' • • ' 

.Profound Retardation - a degree of mental retardation; usually with an I.Q. 

of less ,than 10. These students* need constant care and super- 

visioi) and are often physically , handicapped, ^ 

f Tronatiofi - turning of the arm witb palm of hand down. 

Prone - lying on the ston^ch. 

Psychomotor - motor behavior with psychological component, e.g. muscle 

tension states of p'sy chological origin*, fine motor performance 
\ ' ^ which is affected by psychological factors. 

qii.d. " four times a day; usually refers to a method of administering 
medications. 

Quadriplegia - motor dysfunction in all four extremities. 

Reflexes - postures and movements completely beyond 'voluntary control. 



Righting*^ abilitjy to move head and/or body upright when normal balance is 
threatened. . ^ ' 

Rigidity -'v^ry stiff posture and'body movements. - 

Rotation - movement that usually takes vplace between hip or shoulder. Move- 
ment of a part 'around a longitudinal axis. ' ^ 

J 

Sensori-Motor Experience - the^bodily sensation produced from one's own move- 
ments which are perceived and integrated to other sensatrions, 
e.g. visual, and which provide feedback for following movement. 

Severe Retardation - these students show severe deficits in adaptive behavior 
and many self-help skills, biit profit from systematic training. 

Spasm - sudden tightening (?f muscles. 

Spasticity - ii>creased ihuscle tone which results in stiffness or restricted 
motion. 

Speech Therapy - treatment given tpi develop and to improve speech (and to 
help with feeding problems). 

^e ognosis - the ability to recognize shape, ^ size and/ or weight of objects, 

Stimulation - provide the desire to move, speak, etc. - 

Supination - turning of the arm with palm of hand up. 

Supine lying on back. 
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Symmetrical - both sides equal. 

i 

Synunetrical Tonic Neck Reflex - forvard bending of head which produces 

extension of leg's and flexim of arms; backward bending of head 
produces extension of arms and flex of legs. 

t.i.d. three times a day; usually refers to a method of administering 
medications. 

, Tonic Neck RefleK - when the turning of the head causes one arm to straighten 
and stiffen and the other to bend and stiffen. ♦ ^ 

Voluntary Movements - movements done, with intention and/or concentration. 
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APPENDIX C ^ ' 
RESOURCES, 

1 , Basic Book List 

2, Reference Bpoks by Tittle 

3, Assessment Guides 
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I. BASIC BOOK LIST FOR SCHOObfe'PROGRAMS FOR' DEPENDENT HANDICAPPED 

American ^Association for the Education of S.everely/Profoundly H^dicapped,^ . 

aXeSPH- Newsletter (monthly) and AAESPH Review (quarte'rly) , Seattle,. 
• / ' %shingt6n: AAESPH,', (see especially 1979 issues)." 

Finnie, N.R/ Handling th^ Young Cerebral Palsied Child at Home > New York: 
E.P. 6utton, 1975. , ^ * - ' ' ^ 

Foxx, R. & Azrin, N. Toilet ^Training the Retarded .', Champaign, 111.: 
^ ^ Research Press, 1973. , ^ 

7 

Fredericks, -H.D.B. , Baldwin, V.L., Grove, D.N., Riggs,. C, F»^rey, V.^, 

Moore, W., Jordan, E.,"Gage, , LeVal, L., Alrick, G., & Wadlow, M. 
A Data Base(j Classroom for the Moderately and Severely Handicapped . 
Monmouth, Oregon: Instructional Development Corporation, 19 75.. * 

Guess, D., Sailor, N..,» Baer-,^ D. Functional Speech & Language Training f6r * 
Severely Handicapped , H & H Eaterpri;ses Inc., 1976. 

Halouet, j/. Guess,- D., & j^elly, P. Statewide Ip^ervice Training Project 
thy Teachers of the Severely Multiply - Handicapped . University of 
Kansas Medical Qfentet, 1979 . ** ^ ^ 

faring, N-G. (Ed.). The Experimental Education Training Program: An In- 
service Program for Personnel Serving the Severely Handicapped, 
Volume 1, Systematic Instruction . Seattle,. WSshing7??!rf University^ 
of Washirrgton;* College of Education, 1977. 

C . . 

Haring,.N'G\ & Brown, L^. J.^^(Eds. ) ^Teaching the Severely Handicapped, Vol. 1 . 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1976. ^ ^ . 

Jerard, S.^et al a' Comprehensive Program for MUlti-Handicapped Children . 
Alvin Buckwald Center,' 1980. . ^ r , 

P^rske, R. , Clifton, A. , McLean, B.M. , and Ishler, ^tein, J. (Eds.) 

Mealtimes^ for Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Kersons . 'Baltimore:* 
University Park Press, 1977. 'J' • 

Pei;ske, R. & Smith, J. (Eds.) Beyond th"e Ordinary (Th6;.Preparatlon of 

Professionals to^ Educate Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Persons/ 
; Toward the development of Stanciards and Criteria)" ;: ^P^tsons, Kansas: 
Words and Pictures Corporation, 19 78. *i 

Snell, M.E. (Ed.) Systematic Instruction of the Mode^at^ly and Severely 

Handicapped . Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merril Puti4"shing Company, 19 7J 

Sontag, E. et al Educational Programming for the Sevejrely*. and Profoundly 

Handicapped. Reston, Virginia:^ Council for Exceptional Children, -1^976. 
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Thomas, M.a! Hey Don^t Forget About Me > Rest^n, Virginia jr\ Council for 
i Exceptional Children, 1976. 

» • »/ 

Wilson, S. Pauls, et al. Manual Language Dictionaxy - Ptinctional , 
Language for the Retarded . Hertford, Connecticut: * 1974. 

York, R.L. & Eugene, E. .(Eds.) Teaching the Severely Handicapped Vol. IV . 
Seattle: American Association for the Education of Severely/ 
Profoundly Handicapped", 1979. 
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,2. R-EfeRENCE • BOOKS BY TITLE . ^ - • - • 

AAESPH Review * (Amerif^n Association for the Educ3tion of the^ Severely and 
Profoundly Handicappe^d . ) Seattle, Washington. Published quarterly. 

* .See especially Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter, 1979, "'Vol. 4, 
No. 1,- 2, 3,' A.V . ' — ^ ^ 

These publications apply up to date research information to the teaching ' 
of severely /profoundly handicapped students. ,The ^rticles are of a more ' ^ 

'technical nature and therefore require some academic research knowledge. 
They are, however, among the more inno\^tive applied resea'rch journals 

^in the 'field of developmental^ handicap Jvvailable today. 

■ ..' ■• ■• ' \ 

Adapted Aquatics . / (The American National Red Cross, 1977. ) 

' ^--^ • , . 

This textbook on adapted aquatics and comp^nion^ instructor s manual, 
. Methcrds in Adapted Aquatics are a^ continuation of the erfo'rt to enhance 
the technical information available to instructors in swimming programs 
for the handicapped. It is the tfextbook for Red Cross in^ructor courses 
\in Adapted Aquatics and is designed to be a resource for all persons 
•"working with the handicapped in swimming programs.^ ' * ^ " 

Adapted Physical EducatfypR ancf-R^creation: (Sherril^ Claudine) Wm. C. Brown, 
^-c^ (Publishers) , lo\iat^lb. 

There is^ a chapter in tt^Ls book devoted to recreation for the mentally 
retarded,. This section provides a good adaptive-behavior classification 
/ ;table arid clinical definitions. The special ne^ds in physical education 
( /for the severely -profoundly retarded are discussed in some detail, 
\ inclusive of performance charts. 

Aides for the Severely Handicapped . ' (Copeland, Keith (Ed.) ^ New York: Grune ^ 
\and Stratton, 1974. ^ \ 

Provides detailed description of background, how it developed, how^ it 
functions, what it is capable of, electronic and Vemote control devices 
which have been developed to aid severely handicapped in acquiring degree 
^ of independence, e.g. - switching device which controls by mouth and 

breath control radio,' page-turner, heater telephone, etc. - light, operated 
devices which can control typewriter - morse code for voice disabled 
' (palate key control) eCc. ' ^ , 



Beyond the Ordinary . (Perske, R. & Smith, J. (Eds.) Pasons, Kansas: Words & 
Pictures Corporation, 1977'. 

• This is a well-organized booklet that outlines a range of competences 
and responsibilities r'equired of professionals to educa4:e severely- and 
profoundly handicapped persons. It explores the requisite skills for 

• being an effective educator: behavioral. technology and systematip 
instfruction; basic life skills; interdisciplinary and ^transdisciplinary 

V 
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teaim^ork; patent --,prof essional relationships; coimjmnity coordination, 
early ihtejrventio];^; and. prevocational and v9cationajL education. It 
also identifi^B' the responsibilities foy providing public education 
and professional tra^-ning with referen\:es to many, prominent authors. " 



Cerebral Palsy: Jts ir3l>xdtial and Community Problems . (Cruickshank, W, M. 
Ed.) (New York; Syracuse University Press, 1966) 

The, book ds a broad survey of the problems related^ to cerebtal 'palsy . 
It ^iscusses&such areas as speech and language problems, hearing and 
visual disorders, physical and occupational therapy, educational 
• ' planning, etc. jEa^ch discussion is, relatively brief; therefore, the 
. editor opinion 'and listff- of relaTv&d readings have been added to the 
chapters 'a9: a guide for those who wish'to further pursue a topic. 

' • * ' - 

A Comprehensive ^Handbook Tor Management of Children with Developmental 

Disabilities ^ JWhite, C^S., Minor, J.W. , & Connolly, B. (Eds.). . 
University of Tennessee Center for the Health Services, Child Development 
Center^ 1977. ^ , " • , i . - 

This book relates the basic principles of te^^sW-ng the developmentally 
handicapped child so that they' are understandable parents, students, 
direct care staffs and teachers. It discusses a^iiormal conditions such 
as the spastic and hypotonic child from occupational vand physical 
therap^ points-of-vifew. Behavior modification principles are applied 
to a^cial behavior problems' such as hyperactivity, autism and seizures. 
Developmental arfd behavioral aspects of self help skills of feeding, 
.toileting, and dressing are presented in very precise terms. 

A Comprehensive Program. for Multi-Handicapped Children . (Jerard, Suzanne, 
et 3*1. > (Alvin Buchwald Center, 1980) 

r An illustrated .approach to helping the multi-handicapped child to become 

a "total child*'. Sections deal with gross motor skills, fine motor 
skills, tactile, olfactory and gustatory skills, seK-help skills, body * 
^ avlareness and ^mtrlti-handicapped child's need^-^g^y^^derstanding . 

The Data |as6d Classroom foY the Moderately and Severely Handicapped . 
. (Fredericks, H.D. et al.) llonmou^h, Oregon: Instructional Development 

• Corporation, 1975. . * " 

An excellent guide to setting* up a classroom program for- severely 
handicapped learners. Includes assessments, class organization, record 
keeping and evaluation. 

Early Cognitive Instruction for the Moderately and' Severely Handj-capped t 

•(McGormack, Jones,' CJxalmers, Aipan'da) Champaign, 111.: Research^ Press , 
^ 1989. V . , . 

/ ' 

This book is designed to assist teachers in develoi)ing systematic 
irtstrCiction methods to meet the needs of moderately/severely handicapped 
I 

IIU - 



learners. It provides specific suggestions and procedures for imple^- 
menting program%^ 

Early Self Help Skills . (Baker, Bruce, et al^) Champaign, 111.: Research 
Press, 1976. f 

This book is des±'gned for parents, with professionals in mind also. It ^ 
provides introductory methods to' the principles of teaching and training 
and a section on programs and activities in: self help readiness skills, 
ba$ic motor skills, motor activities, eating, dressing and groGiaing* 
This book is one of a series in the Program Steps to Independence and is 
^ good introductory manual. 

Educating the Severely and Profoujkily Retarded . (Anderson, Robert M. and 
Greer, John G.) Baltimore: University Park Press, 1976, 

TMs is a collection of approximately fifty articles and studies falling 

* into ten broad categories: 'broad aspects of treatttient, general instruc- 
tional procedures, sensorimotor ^stimulation, self care skills, language 
development, parent training program, the paraprofeesionar in school 
programs, vocational rehabilitation programs and community progra'ifis. ^ ' ^ 
This is written f^ the undergraduate or graduateistudent and for pro- • . 
fessiohals. This bopk emphasizes mainstreaming the* severely and • 
profoundly retarded child. 

Education and Care of Moderately and Severely Retrai?ded Children , (Alpern*, ^ 

Gerald D. and Boll, Thomas J. (Eds.) Seattle, Washington: Special Child ' 
Publications, Inc., 1971. ^ ^ , 

This pUbl^-Cation wa,s prepared by the' Educational Staff of Marion County 
(Indiana) Association for Retarded Children to provide specific g^i^^Jfc 
lines, pointers, curri-cuAar ideas, and procedures^ for teaching childfWf 
^^^with- serious intellectual deTiC±t'S^...<Cpntent includes classroom instruc- 

♦ ti6n in physical and motor development sucK^as-body, awareness and .play. 
. Other major chapters deal with communication and languagr^dey-e4,ogment, 

behavior modifications and precision teaching, discipline, and per^onal..^ — < 
^appearance and hygiene. ' An , extensive curriculum 'guide includes many 
practical and functional activities discussed in terms of age^level for 
tasks and aim, purpose and description of each activity. 

An Education Curriculum for the Moderately, Severely and Profoundly Mentally ^ 
^ Handicapped Pupil . (Adams, Jane L.) Springfield, 111.: Charles C. 

Thomas, 1975. ' ^ 

•Jti^i^book' consists of teaching objectives and teaching procedures for. 
the moderately, severely and profoundly handicapped pupil. Curriculum ^ 
and teaching objectives fall into five areas: self-h^lp skills, cognitive 
skills, physical-motor. skills, coiranunication skills and socialization 
skills. The' technqiue^s pf behavior modification and token economies are 
employed in this program wliich is divided up according to the child's 
developmental level. ^ ^ 

\ . • 
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Educational Programming for the Severely and Profoundly Handxcappeid . (Son tag, 
lEd. et aU Reston, "Virginia: Council for Exceptional Children, VilY. 

A collection of papers [from various .'authors on topics dealing directly 
with/ the severely and profoundly handicapped, Tke first few chapters 
of the book are service-oriented, discussing 'a variety of programs and 
service models. The last few chapters deal with specific teaching 
strategies and approaches in teaching skill areas such^as communication ' 
and seif c^e. This is a teacher-oriented book and discusses issues of 
concern ijp this area which are specific to teacher.s in terms of curriculum 
and role/fof the educated, 

. * y ' u , ( 

An Experimental Curriculum for Young Mentally Retarded Children * ( 0 ' C onno r , 
Frances P., Talbot^ Mabel E,) Nex;; York 1961, 

* • > 

This book is set up as a curriculum guide; each item has a five-point 
descriptive scale referring to development in intellectual, creative and 
imaginative,* sQcial, emotional, manipulative, motor and self help areas. 
This guide constitutes a set of sjjort range goals which contribute in 
^tum* to the attainment of long range goals, (This^ book is old, ^ut its 
contents are^ applicable to programing, Predict^able behavior charts are - 
useful,) ^ 

The Experimental Educational Training Program - An^ Inservi,ce Program fo,r\ 

Personnel Serving the Severely Handj-capp^d , (Raring, .N,G. ) 'Seattle, ^ 
' Washington: University of Washington College of Educatioi^^, 1977, 

A series o*f Training modules for staff at the .Experimental Education 
Unit, University of Washington, Covers systematic instruction, assess- 
ment, curriculum principles /r^^d instructional strategies. Particular ^ 
detailed modules on measurement and data analysis,^ 

Gross Motor Management of Severely Multiply Impaired Students , (Eraser, 
Beverly A,)- (University Park Press, 1980) 



The- authors present model for service delive^ry th^t wiW be 'adaptable^ 
to most scho61 systejns, even those with limited resources, ^ They sugg^s^ 
' an initial medical assessment of the SMI student's abilities, especially 
motor function, by an evaluation team of physicians^ and therapists. An- 
individualized treatment plan, which combines both medical and educational 
objectives, is then formulated. To help implement the program,- a wide 
selection of techniques are suggested. As periodic evaluation of the • 
student's progress is crucial to. any program, ''the authors suggest the 
use of an objective format to s.elect performance objectives and regularly 
m*odify the program to' accommodate progress or regression. 

H andbook of BUssymbolics , (Silverman, H, , McNaughton, J., Kates,* B,) 
Blissymbolic? Cpmmunicatipn Institute, Toronto, Ontario, 1978. 

A general reference ^J^^Tcomponent of the B.C. I, elementary Workshop 
traii/iing program. It is hcJt Sn independent instructional program. 



JH^ling the Msabled Ch^ld in Watfer . (Reid, Margaret J.) (Association of 
Jf ^ Paediatri^ Chartered Physiotherapists, 1976) 

The ideas set out in this booklet are suitable for anyone, but especially 
for the disabled, regardless of the degree of disability or the person's 
age. The method used in thi^ book draws^ largely on# the ;^orld renowned 
Halliwick Method', devised and developed by^ Mr. 'j. McMillan. ^ 

/ ^ - • . 

Handling the Young Cerebral- Palsied Child at Home . (Finnie,. Nancie R.) 
New York: Grune and Str^tton, 1976^^ 

^ The sections in this book dealing with. specif ic techniques for positioning 
and feeding j5roM ems are extremely helpful. It is geared for use bj 
parents and primary caregivers in residential settings. Tho^ specific 
techniques for bottle-feedings chewing and jaw control are presented for i 
easy application. There is additional material on normal development^ oi 
»' eating and position. 

Helping the Mentally Retarded Acquire Play Skills . (Wehman, F^ul) ^Springfield, 
111.: Chatles C. Thomas, 1977. 

This book provides an application of behavioral training method^ to play 
• 'problems of the mentally retarded. It provides specific instructional 

directions and an empirical rationale for program guidelines, and ^ 
addresses th^leisure time needs of all ages and- functioning levels Tof 
-*-r" the mentally retarded. An extensive bibliography is given. 

. ^ • ' 

Hey Don't Forget About Me . (Thomas, M'. Angele) ^Reston, Virginia: Council 
, ' for Exceptional Chpdren, 1976. 

This program designed* for the severely, prof ound/j^C^d multiply handi- 
'^--^apped child is called The Invisible College. It is an alternative to ^ , 
institutionalization in that it i& geared toward the ideal 'of normalization 
of life style with equal opportunities for all ^children. . Methods'are 
aimed at Revolutionizing the way severely handicapped chil/dfen and' adults 
are taught. Included is .a criterion of ultimate functioning, infant 
identification, the role^ of the parent, early intervention curriculum 
: concerns and a teacher's perspective, educational synthesizer , ^public 
school programs,- planned change, the role 'of technical assistance,' 
'deinstitutionalization, federal leadership and the service of research.^ 
An extensive reference list is included at' the end of each chapter, / 



Individualized Learning Program for the Profoundly Retarded . (Devore , M. 
Susan) Charles C. Thomas, \19^. ' • -> 

Book consists of a learning program to teach tlie profoundly and severely 
^ retarded using praise to increase motivation. *A:lso' provides a method 
for recording progress during this program. LessO.ns can be used for 
children in groups or at home by the parents. -C^h also be used with the 
.blind, cerebral palsied, retarded child. Lessons taught fall into six > 
r categories: self-care, social, communicative, cognitive, fine motor and 

gross motor skills. ^ ' . ' 
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Language Acquisition Program for the Severely Retarded * (Ke^^ Louise) 
Champaign, 111.: Research Press, 197A. ^ ■ , 

.-V ♦ - * ^'^"^ ' ^' ' 

Desigtied to teach a language system to severely retarded individuals. 
* Primarily structured for oral, adniinistration^ith hearing and sighted 
severely retarded. ^Explains procedure for administration Of the program 
and* is divided, into pre-ver^al, verbal receptive and verb^al expressive, 
Thejre are approximately fifty criterion for ea'ch. Includes method of 
assessment, recording, and /adapting the program for »the no.n-verbal 
student ! 




Manual Language Dictionary - FuncyionaL Language for the Retarded ,' (Wilson , 
Starks", Pauls, et al,) Hafrfaford/ Conneticut, 197A, 

The second in a series of three contains 60 signs specifically designed 
for the Severely and Profoundly Retarded, The signs are standarized 
and h^ve been adopted directly from the American sign language. 

Manual for Teaching Swimming to the^'.Baarsabled , (The Canadian Red Cross • 
Society,) - *' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The manual is designed to assis^ in the teaching of swlipilng tp disabled 
. persons. It eontaJ.ns a general section^ in which regular swimming strokes 
. are explained, then ^six sections, one for each of the following handicaps : 
blind,* deaf, emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, and physically 
disabled, in which the teaching methods and strokes are adapted to suit 
the handicap, A games section and evaluation and assessment section 
conclude the manual, ' 

; • • ^ ♦ 

Mealtimes for Severely and Prdfoundly Handdcapped Person^ . (Rerske, Robert, 
• • Cliptori, Andrew, (Eds, ) "^Universitiy Park PreSs,^ Baltimore, 1977. 

This book is a collection of .chapter's dealing specificaily with mealtimes 
for 'handicapped persons, Jt is written by severkl' ai^thoirs describin'g 
■ their experiences, in programs withifti their own ^ork settings. It is a 
book for both parents and professionals. It includes ^n annotated ^ 
' bibliography of resources in this 'area, 

"Methods in Communication Instruction for Severely Handicapped'^Persons'' In 

W, , Sailor, B. Wilcox', and L, l^rown, Methods of Instruction for Severely 
Handicapped Students , (Guess, D.) (Baltimore: Paul H, Brooks, 1980,) 
* , ' ' v 

The chaper by Guess, found in the third section of the bodk, entitled 
''Evaluation of Outcome: Current Research" is intended to provide a 
critical analysis of current research in communlcatlorf instruction for^ . 
severely handicapped students. It gives the teacher a source of empirical 
justification for the selection or rejection of a particular prfgram- ^ • 
"^matic approach. Guess points again to research support for the continuing 
theme of this that skills selected for instruction should be 

functional, sifWld occur in a natural^ environment such as 4 public school 
cafeteria o/playground, and shpuli be appropriate for the individual's' 
interactionp with that environment. 
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P.H.S.H. Curriculum . (AntOsh, A- Anthony) Meeting Street School, 1977. 

This curriculum i^ intended to function as a support or an instructional 
'guide for any one who is instructing the severely handicapped learrier. 
Content includes a list of intentions and objectives: Section A: 
Acquisition of body skills; B: Acquisition of concrete concepts; C:- 
Acquisition of abstractj concepts ; and D: Acquisition of self-organization. 
A bibliography and sugg^s,ted adapted equipment are included. 

The Potomac Program: A Curriculum for the Non-verbal, Severely Handicapped » 
Deaf-Hearing Impaired . (Hyde, Sarah, Engle, Delorah) Dp rmac Incorporated , 
Oregon, X977. 

This curriculum is designed to train for specifife' skills and learning 
to learn. It provides an academic approach in order to emphasize 
cognitive skills. Eath skill is broken down into small teaching steps 
that reflect the developmental level. It can be used for both individual 
and group instruction. ' ^ 

• / ' ' • 

Principles and Methods of Adapted Physical Educatidn .s (Arnheim, Daniel, ^et.al.) 
Mboby, 1973. , ' ' ' ^ ^ 

In this book. Chapter 12 provides a general overview of reaction for 
the 'mentally retarded. The book inUtself'is written for those serving 
the handicAppecf and discusses a- variety of disorders and adaptive methods. 

Program Devel^ment i-n Special Education . (Wehman , Paul and McLaughlin, T.J.) 
: ^ (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1981) ,^ 

' ' The bo6k is a review of happenings in special education programming in ^ 
the past 3 years. The authors relied heavily on learning theory and 
other 'empirically verifiable practices to guide ^^fieir suggestions and 
recommendations ^for>rogram planning and implementation. Book is designed 
for undergraduate iand graduate special education courses in method and/or 
^ curriculum. Part/ One "Program Development" presents an orderly plan for 
teaching handicapped individuals this .entails setting objectives, task ' 
^analysis, programVvaluation, etc. Part Two '^Curriculum Development" 
'presents detailed information on a range of content areas; such, as self-» 
care, 'mot9r development, language and speech- development , etc. Each ' . 
curriculum chapter, -contains sample lesson plans based on the learning 
principles put forth in Chapter 1; / 

Selected Resource Materials . (Special Education) Edmontoty Public Schools, 1978 

This^ booklet is designed to assist teachers in .selecting materials for 

classroom instruction. It pfrovides selected li-sts of materials that are 

used in^a classroom 'and^.provides comments about their .usage. 

* ♦ 

Severely Md Multiply Handicapped Programs. Teaching Met hods and Cur,riculum. 

19I8 Topical Bibliography. ^ • ' ^ ' » 

(CEC Information Services and Publications)^ ^ . 



Abstracts taken from over' 200 journals that deal with programs, teaching 
methods a^d curriculum for the severely and multiply handicapped. 

The Sevevet^ and Profoundly Handicapped: A Practical Approach to Teaching , 
(Donlon, Edwarjfl T,. and Burton, Louise F, ) York: Grune and 

stratfon, ig'ye, . • / ' ' 

Text^Discusses aspects of teaching the severely and profoundly handicapped, 
„ .+^in headings are discussions of tlie demography of this group, assessing, 
^ recognizing and implementing for specific needs, family cc^cerns and ♦ 
other considerations. Includes a system for structuped-obsarvat?.dn of 
.the mentally handicapped arid references at tlie end of each chapter,. 

The Source Book for the Disabled , 1 (Hale, Glorya (Ed,)^ Paddington Press, New 
^ York,. 1979, , >' ' . ^ ' 

Provides a variety of references and adaptive aids for the physically 
handicapped. It i^ geared towards the physically handicapped, not the 
mentally retarded, but is ai) excellent reference. 

Statewide Inservice Training Project for Teachers of the Severely Multiply 

Handicapped , (Halouet, J,, Guess, D^, and Kelly, P.) University of 

Kansas Medical Centre, 1979, 

• * ^ 
A series of 25 self-contained teaching modules, for teachers and aides. 

An excellent educational package with resource materials printed along 

with the modules. Systematic instruction methods, curriculum ideas, 

• record keeping and parent and volunteer programs are a feJ of the 

particularly useful modules, 

<r 

Systematic Instruction of the Moderately and Severely Handicapped . ,(Snell, 

>f,E.(Ed.) Columbus, Onio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Cdmpany, 1978, 

This is an excellent resource *?^xt of empirically based guidelines and 
models for teaching the moderately and severely handicapped. It .covers . 
a range of curricula relevant for teaching the severely handicapped 
.f^om cognitive beginnings o*f visual tracking and imitation to more | 
advanced instructional targets of social academics and vocational pre- ^ 
paratioh. It is well- suited for^-uae by teachers as well as. classroom 
assistants, parefits and program administrators, 

Tea^ching Individuals with Physical and Multiple Disabilities . (Bigge, June L. 

and O'Donnell, Patrick A,) Columbus, Ohio. Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Co,., 1976.- 

Includes prcK:ess of task analysis, which enables , prof essional and o^her 
persons to cooperate in planning^ impl:lementing and evaluating instruction. 
Includes introduction to medical difficulties which result in various^ 
physical disabilities and general trends in motor development, deviations, 
treatment Mid training methods. Also discusses psychosocial manifesta- 
tions which of ten 'accompany physical disabilities, teaching methods for 
those with communication' probl^s and other topics. 
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Teaching the Moderately and Severely l^andicapped Volume I: Behavior, Self-Care 
and Hotor^,Skills > (Bender, Michael, Valletutti, Peter J.V Bender, R.) 
fealtimoti^:, University . Park Press, 1976* 



This is an extensive curriculum guide for teaching the mentally retarded, 
l^the autistic, the cerebral palsied, the multiply handic'apped ,and other 
aevelopmentally ' disabled persons. It consists of three volumes: Volume 1 
discusses. behavioral skills, self^care and gross and fine motor skills. 
Target behaviCJrs are staDed and teaching strategies and reinforcement 
schedules are given. A listing of useful books and films is also included. 

Teaching the Moderately- and Severely Handicapped Volume II: Communication , 
Socialization, ' Safety and Leisure Time Skills . (Bender, Michael, 
Valletutti,' Peter J., Bender, R*) Baltimore: UniS^ersity Park Press, 
1976. ^ ' ^ 

This is an extensive curriculum guide for teaching the mentally retarded, 
»the autistic, the cerebral palsied, the multiply handicapped and other 
^ developmentally disabled persons. It ^onsists of three ^volumes: 

Volume II discusses teaching students socializing skilly, safety and 
appropriate use of leisure time. Target behaviors are stated and 
^ teaching strategies and 'reinf ormcement schedules are given. Ifistings 
of useful books and films are also included. ^ 

The Teaching Research Curriculum for Moderately and Severely Handicapped . , 
] (Fredericks, H.D. Bud et al.) ' Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas , , 
1975. \' . ^ 

* 

Text provides teachers and parrents of the moderately and severely 
retarded with a complete set of detailed task analyses. The curriculum 
areas for wlifixa Lask analyses are presented include the following^ skillis: 
self-help, receptive language, expressive language, motor, reading, 
writing and cognitive. It is also recommended far the preschool child,^ 
th^ deaf-blind and those with multiple handicaps. 

Teach jjgg the Severely Handicapped , Vol. I - V. (Haring, Norris G. and 
Brown, Louis J. (Eds.) New York: Griine and Stratton, 1976. 

Text is a collection of papers presented at a seminar in Kansas City, 
1974. Topics include: overview of comprehensive services for severely/ 
profoundly handicapped, educational programming, assessment and iperforraanc^ 
measurement, intervention strategies, language'i development programs,^ etc. 

Toilet Training the Retarded . (Foxx, Rich^d & Azrin, Nathan) ^ampaign, 
111'.: Research Press, 1973. 

An^exceilent toilet training program. Almost all available articles 
^and programs in this self care area have madie reference to this compre- 
hensive program. - * ^ 

Value Based Skills Training Curriculum . Meyer Chil.dron' s Rehabilitation 
Institute, University of^Nebraska 'Medical Center, ,Omaha. 

No information avail£^&le. * ' 
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ASSESSMENT GUIDES . 



' 0* 



Adaptive Functioning of the Dependent Handicapped ^ Marl^tt, N.Ji 

Cameron, S. , Douglas, S., Hooper, E. arid Long, G. Calgary, Alberta 
The Vocational and RehabiXitation Research Institute, 197A. 

The A..F.D.H. contains 75 skills or targets^re levant to ^he profoundly 
retarded child^or .ad^lt and 25. common nursing concerns. The instru- 
ment can be 'used to: 

1. identify training avid medical needs of an existing population in 

o^4fir to group children into program areas. 
♦2. select group priorities in order to structure daily activities 

that reflect the children^ a n^eds. 
3. select targets- for indlvpLdual children. 
A*, measure program direction and outcome. 

5. assess the child priof to intake to assist in proper placement of 
the child within existing options. 

There are five subsections, each under four domains: Nursing Care, 
Physical Development, Awareness, and Self-Help. Evaluation procedure 
includes details for use with individual students or a group of stu- 
dents . 

AMD Adaptive Behavior Scalg . Nihira, K. , Foster, R. , Shellhaus, M. et al: 
Washington, D.C.: American Association on Meptal Deficiency', 1974. 

Content: 

.The term adaptive behavior refers to the effectiveness of an individual 
in coping with the natural and social demands of the environment. The 
scale has. two parts, the first containing developmental "items and the, 
second containing ^maladaptive items. Part one is divicfed into ten 
domains: independent 'functioning, pKysical development, economic activity, 
language development, numbers and time, domestic activity, vocational 
activity, self direction, responsibility, and socialization. 

Part two has lA subdomains: violent and destructive behavior, antisocial 
beharvior, rebellious behavior, lyitrustworthy behavior, withdrawal, 
stereotyped behavior and odd mannerisms, inappropriate interpersonal 
behaviors, unacceptable vocal habits, unacceptable or eccenJ^ic habits, 
self abusive behaviop^tfyperactive tendencies, sexually aberrant behavior, 
psychological disturbances, and use of medications. 

Evaluation Procedure: 

The. score is determined subjectively ^ the informant dependent on how 
familiar the informant is with, the dlient. There are thrfee types of 
items on the scales, each with ^ts own scoring method, if an individual 
scores high on part two, the redaction of some maladaptive behaviors 
wo\ild possible affect the score on the adaptive behavior in part 'one. 
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> « * . / 

APT Pennhurst Assessment/Program Tool . Pennhurst State School, Spring 
City, Pennsylvania, 1975. \^ 

, Content : ' - ' ' 

This tool was designed specif jlcally for the severely and ^profoundly 
retarded^ as well as the blind. It includes ^an .assessment scale,,- 
remedial training programs^' data sheets, and a manual. Teaching 
procedures ar^ ava^-lable for each item oh^the list. 

Evaluation Procedute^: . ^ ; 

The assesipinent contains 50 items which are ^evaluated ia a yes/no 
format by more than one person through direct observation. Daily* 
records are kept to provide data for evaluation of staff and student 
' performance. 

Assessment in Infancy-Ordinal Scales of Psychological Development . 
U^iris, Ina C, et al. University of Illinois Press, 1978. 

Series of ordinal assessment scales to test psychological development 
in infancy based on Piaget's theories and evidence of hierachial organi- 
zation regarding intelligence and 'motivation. Book discusses theoretical 
background and reinterp retations, the research that yielded the ordinal 
scales and how to administer, record and interpret th^e scales.* 

Balthazar Scales of Adaptive Behavi or. Balthazar, E.E. : Champaign, 111.: 
Research Press, 1971. . . v 

Content : ' - 

This scale is divided into two sections, functional independence and • 
social adaptation. ^Functional independence is divided into eating 
scales, dressing and undressing sqales, and a toileting questionnaire.' 
Social adaiJtation is divided into unadaptive self-directed behaviors, ^ 
unadaptive interpersonal behaviors, ver*bal communication, play activt-- 
ties, response to instructions, and a personal care checklist; 

It is recommended for use in 'providing precise objectives for program 
design, providing a standardized method for measurement, evaluation, and 
program feedback grouping of subjects on classification purpose, staff 
evaluation and research. 



Evaluation Proce(^ure : 
Information is obtained through, direct observation. The rated individual 
is~* observed in "t^ical" and '^familiar'ji! situations. Eating scales are 
scored on a 0 - 10 scale, dressing on a 0 - 6 point basis, and toileting 
in an interview format. In the second section scores are obtained on a 
frequency count per unit of time basis. Observation for this second 
section shc&ld occur over a 3 day/ period. The scores are profiled to 
determine tne areas where skill improvements are necessary; 
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Bavlev Scales oS Infant Development . Bayley, N^s Xnst-itute of Human 

Development, University of California,' Berkeley, 1969 (revised). . , 

Content: • . ^ " . 

These, scales are ^normally used with children aged 2 to. 30 months. 
They provide a basis for instituting early ' corrective^ measures wiTen 
juthe child shows evidence of retarded mental and motor development with , 
^ treatment geared, to the child's developmental age. They therefore 
have utility with profoundly retarded older children., ' Th^re are 
three scales: Mental Scale (163 items), Motor Scale (81 ifems) and 
Infant Behavio^ecord. ^ The last assesses the nature of the child' s 
social and" objective orientatior^s toward his environment. 




Evaluation Procedure:- 

The first two scales use a developmental- test sequence on a pass-fail 
basis. The Infant Behavior Record uses a fating scale based on direct 
observation of the child's behavior. 

The Behavioral Characteristics Progression / Office .of Santa Cruz County 
-7" Superintendent of Schools. Palo Alto, California: VORT CorjJoration, 
1977. . ' ■ 

Conterffe: " ' " ^ 

The Behavioral Characteristics Progression (BCP) is a comprehensive 
'evaluation listing of behavioral objectives. A student's educational 
needs are determined through observation of the behaviors lasted. In 
addition, a teacher can then refer to the .appropriate method card 
for suggestions on successful techniques to train for the desired 
behavior. Plfty strands (skill areas) are included in the assessment. 

The BCP has 5 'books: Self Help Skills, l^Iotor Skills, Communicadion _ ^ 
Skills, Social Skills, and Learning Skills. ^ ^ ^ 

Evaluation Procedure: * 
• A card is selected appropriate to the behavioral objective. Each 

card has several tasks listed which are related to a specific skill-; 
also listed are the abilities required, the Interest level, the pupil 
grouping,' the activity length, and the number of people required to^ 
help carry out the task. A chart is provided in which to. record the 
above information. ~- , ^ 

BKR Development and- Trainability Assessment . -Rirkpacrick , William J. 
BKR Educational Projects, Inc. 

V 

Content* . . " " ' r. .. ^ / 

• This is a checklist covering 10 areas and is similar to the Portage 
Guide. Also available are basic preschool curriculum activity cards 
with a number of short remedial programs. " " ~ , 
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' Evaluation Procedure: * - * ' 1 

The items are rate^d on a six point scale and are direrdtlX; tested. 
Skills are rated in a- developmental sequence ranging fTom- 0 - no 
attempt to 6 - very good. ' . ^ ^ 

' * \ - * , ' : 

C.A.D.R*E. Cambridge Assessment Devalopmental Rating and Evaluation . 

Welch, R.J., O'Brien, J.J, & Angus, E.W, Cambridge - Isanti Public 
Schools, Cambridge, Minnesptfi: 19 7.4. , ' ^ ^ ' 

Content: ' * V 

The assessment covers 16 domains. CADRE is an in-depth behavioral -* 
assessment and can be translated into a comprehensive curriculum for 
very physically involved students. It covers the areas of seTf-heilp, , 
motor skills, conmiunication , and social, skills . 

Evaluation Procedure: - . ' '^K ^ 

^ Items are marked on^^ 8 point rating scale, which can alscgjbe used 
^fj^ as a yesAio rating, Jhe ratings are: 1) no participation^2) ^co- 
operatively' dependent 3) manually guided, primarily, A) m^ually 
' guided, partially, 5) complies with and imitates mod^l, 6) ^Initiates 
with verbal cueing only, 7) independerft imperfect performance, 
8) perceives need and/or self initiates behavior. 

Camelo^t Behavioral Checklist Manual , Foster, R,W.,' Parsons, Kansas*: 
Camelot Behavioral Systems, 1974. / ' 

Content: * • 

Comprehensive statements and objectives which are in developmental 
sequences in the following domains:' self-heilp, physicalNdevelopment, 
home duties,' vocational development, economic behavior, inbl^pendent 
travel, numerical skills, conmiunicatian, social behaviors and^ 
responsibility. Onbe targets are derived, the Skill Acquisition Pro- 
gram Bibliography (Tucker, 1974) can be used to locate field tested " , 
teaching strategies. ^ ' ' - 

- Evaluation Procedure: ^ t - 

Can be administered by either report from memory and/or direc<t observa- 
tion. Each st^t^ment is rated as can do, or\needs training. These" 
statements are transferred to' a conversion sheet to assist in selecting 
targets in various domains and a profile of scores comparecj. to the 
original*, population of 624 institutional M persons. ♦ 

Collier-Azusa Scale . Stillman, Robert. Collier Center for Communication 
Disorders, Inwood Road, Dallas*, Texas: 1966. 

Content: ' ' . , 

This scale is specifically ^designed for deaf-blind students and results 
in a graphed profile 6f performance on the individu^. There are sub- 
sections relating to visual, auditory, and tactile ^'^velopment . The 
language section covers both oral and manual communication. The skills 
in the daily living* skills section are too general to. provide for good 
programming. ^ ^ * 



Developmental Pinpoints . Cohen, M*A., Gross, P.J. & Haring, N.G,- In 
N*G» Haring & L.J. Brown "(Eds*) Teaching th^ -Severely Handicapped 
(Vol* 1) New York: Grune & Stratton, 1976* 



Content: ' ' * 

Contains developmental sequences of skills (pinpoints) based upon 
normal child development in Pre-academic leisure time, Social .inter- 
action. Self-help, Communication, and Motor skill areas. Suggested 
uses of the pinpoints include: (1) gaining an overview of .normal 
development sequences of behavior, (2) assessing the behavior of 
individuals (3) planning both long and short-term instructional ob- 
jectives and (4) seeing that curricula are "well-rounded". Program- 
ming strategies anci materials are not included* 

Evaluation Procedures: 

The sequences provide a basis for assessment and program planning* 
It Is recommended that assessment begin with the terminal behavior in 
^ch sequence to determine and work back to the point at which program- 
ming should .begin, ^ 

Gril^iths Mental Development Scale * Griffiths, Ruth* London:- Child 
Development Research Centre, 1970* 

* * . 

Content: 

This test is normally used for testing babies from birth to two years* 
It consists of five^ scales: Locomotor, Personal-Social, Hearing and 
Speech, Eye an d~ Hand, and Performance*' The tasks on each scale are 
ordered sequentially^ from the least to the most difficult .and at what 
month they would be expected. Therefore, older children with profound 
handicaps may also be assessecl using this developmental scale* 

Evaluation Procedure: 

Begin to test at a pointttw^ Months below chronological age (or estimated 
mental age) and then continue up and*down each scale until^the child has 
passed at least six items in succession and until he has failed six items 
in succession* A developmental quotient can be obtained for each scale 
and the *en tire test* Development, though, is usually referred to in 
teras of level of functioning at a certain level of months* ^ ^ 

Guide: A Developmental Skills Attainment System (Formerly Project Vision-up) * 
Croft, N,B* & Robinson, L,W, Educational Products and Training 
Foundation, N.D* 

Content: , . ^ 

This assessment was originally .intended for vis^lly impaired preschool 
children but has been found to be effective with .many other handicapped^ 
populations* It contains ai\^,initial assessment questionnaire and cor- 
responding card system, a stu'ttent profile, and a curriculum handbook 
containing 602 skills divided into six domains as follows: (1) Physical 
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^Development, (2) Fine Motor Development, (3) Self-Help' Skills , 
)(^) Social-Personal Skills, (5) Language Developm.ent, and (6) Intel- 
lectual Development. A major deficit of the^ guide Is the lack of 
detail in the area of Self-Help skills. Another problem is the 
presence of many items which require some vision or presuppose unim- 
paired physical and sensory functioning. ^ . 

Evaluation Procedure: . ^ ' 

The Jffi^ is based on direct observation and by interviewing someone 
knot^g Che child well. It may be administered by a teacher or 
psychologist, preferably with the aid of a parent or key worker. It 
is npt standardized by age, norms are adapted from the Gessel Scale 
of "nopnal" development, * 



Hawaii Guide to Severely/Profoundly Multi-Handicapped Child . Department 
~~ of Education, State of Hawaii, June, 1977. ^ 

Content:^ - • 

A guide to the development of individual education 'plans ,for severely^ 
multiply-handicapped children. It contains six domains of gross motor, 
fine motor, self-care, communication, social, and cognitive function- 
ing. In addition it has guidelines for setting up meals , handling ] 
medications and seizures, and organizing classroom facilities arid i 
equipment. 

EvaJ-u^ion Procedure: ^ 

Assessment and the determination of functional objectives are integrated 
in this comprehensive guide. Teachir\g strategies follow from these 
objectives. 

Koontz Child Development Program: Training Activities for the First 48 Months 
Koontz, C.W. Western Psychological Services, Los Angeles, 1974. 

Content: 

The Koontre Program* assesses developmental levels within a "normal" range 
"of' one to 48 mdnths. It covers four domains: gross motor, fine motor, 
sx)cial, and language (both receptive and expressive). It also provides 
training activities that parallel the performance skill level. This al- 
lows the parent or teacher to set up a program based on the child's 
weaknesses in tl^e evaluation. 



Evaluation Procedure^ 
A list' of graded-, oJ>^ervatle items is scored as to whether the child can 
perform the activity or not.. The scoring system has a record card 
which facilitates a quick look at the child's overall developmental de- 
lays. It provides for charting, over time so that progress may be • 
observably measured. 
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Language- Acqudsit ion , Program for the Retarded or Multiply Impaired . 

Kent, L.R. Champaign, 111.: Research Press,. - . - ^ 

Content: ^ 

■ The content of the program is based on a variety of sequenced tasks', 
according tb presumed difficulty, in three major sections: Pre-Verbal, 
Verbal-Receptive and Verbal-Expressive, Each section is divided .into 
• phases and each pbase is further divided into parts. The training 
proQedures are based on principles of reinforcement theory using a 
token system. Iflndividual sessions consist of a test and teaching step. 
It can be used as an assessment to determine the child's entry point 
J ih^<rK)C:he program^ or at various intervals within the program to check 

oiy the child's progress. The program has-been structured foi? oral and/or 
manual administration with hearing, sighted, severely retarded children, 
but has also been successful with visually handicapped,, hearing handi- 
capped, autistic, emotionally disturbed anjk aphasic children. 

EvalNiation Procedure: 

Test every item until the child fails to meet criteria on a six-level 
scale (correct, approximation, incorrect, no response, no tested - did 
not meet ppe-requisite, not tested ('for any other^^eason) • The trainer 
plots tfeTt^sults on a Performance Graph to: (1) assess- the LAP as^ a 
suita|>ii training device, (2) determining where training should begin, 
C3) evaluate Areceptive and expressive language, (4) pinpoint success or 
failure, (5)**detect errors, and (6) assess improvement. 

Learning Accomplishment Profile * ' Sanford, Anne R, Chapel Hill, 1974. 

Content: " 

The LAP is designed to provide the teacher of the young handicapped 
child with a simple criterion references record of the chiWs existing 
skills. Use of the LAP enaSles the teacher to: identify developmentally 
appropriate learning objectives for 'each individual child; measure pro- 
gress through changes in rate of development; and provide specific infor- 
mation relevant to pupil learning. It is divided into three sections: 
(1) Developmental data including the six areas of development: gross 
^ motor, fine motor, social, self-help, cognitive and language, (2) task 
analysis of specific skills, and (3) 44 weeks of curriculum units meant 
for recording progress, ' 

Evaluation Procedure: ' » 

Th^ teacher uses 'section one to chart progression and developmental 
milestones. Section two provides the task analysis for the skills. 
Section three provides the lesson plans for teaching specific units.' 
The mobile is completed by direct testing and observation. 
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Learning Accomplishment Profile for lafants . Suffin, Patricia and 
Sanford, Anne, Chapel Hill, N^C, 1975. 

Content: ' ^ ^ 

The' Learning Accomplishment Profile for Infants (LAP - I) is designed 
to provide the parent or teacher of the handicapped infant with a 
simple criterion - referenced record of the child* s existing skills. 
The LAP thereby identifies the^next appropriate step in the develop- 
ment of thfe individual child, ^ and gives detailed instructions for ^ 
reaching this objective. Short directions apd recording space are 
also provided in; convenient, chart form. The instructional units in 
this experimental' edition are in a preliminary fom and will be re- 
vised as data is ^^compiled djjring use of this material- in ongoing in- 
fant programs. Additional, units of instruction are in preparation 
and will be made available as they are completed,. The loose leaf 
format of this experimental edition is designed to facilitate 'these 
periodic additions, as well as to allow users of LAP-I to add obser- 
vations and materials that reflect their experience in using this 
manual with infants. This shared information will be of great value • 
in revising and completing LAP-I. 

Lap-I ~ Section, I A Developmental Data: A hierarchy of behaviors list- 
ed in developmental sequence, drawn from the most recent normative data, 
provides the basis of an evaluation of the infant's existing skills in 
six areas of development: Gross Motor, Fine Motor, Social, Self-Help, 
Cognitive, and Language. • 

Lap-I - Section II: Detailed instructions and recording charts provide 
a method for teaching important behaviors in the--«^uence of development, 

Evaluation Procedure: 

Progress is monitored and charted as child reaches and succeeds in^ each 
stage. A section for comments is also provided. 

The M.I.M.R. Basic Behavior Test, Curriculum Guide, Programming Strategy . 
Martin, G. , Nurxell, Marg, Nicholson, C. & Tallman, B. Manitoba 
Institute on Mental Retardation, Portage-La Prairie, Canada, 1975. 

Content: 

Self-contained system for as^ssing se^f^Ji^cing an^^eaching self care, 
initiative and instruction following 

Evaluation Procedure': 

Student is asked to perform the skill and is given progressively more 
powerful prompts until the behavior is either performed or the student 
refusJes, e.g. verbal, physical prompt or physical guidance* An excfel 
lent guide to a stepwise assessment/ training approach. 
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Pennsylvania Training Madel: Assessment Guide > ^Harrisfeurg, Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania Department of Education, Divilion of 'Special Education, 1973. 

Con^nt: 

^ Th^e Pennsylvania Assessment was designed so^^at the evaluator follows 
. this sequence: (1) screening through specific testing on major domains, 
» (2) specific assessment within domains, and (-3) use of individual pro- 
gram planning forms for program design. Unfortunately, this assessment 
guide employs some fairly sophisticated termioplogy and gi%es no guide- 
lines for the testing of most of the items. Jf -the teacher ha6 a' 
physical pr occupational therapist consultant assessment and the train- 
ing of. the physicd^ly disabled, the Pennsylvania Assessment will be 
valuable, particularly when coupled with other {resources (Finnie, 1970; 
Macey, 1974; fVanderheiden and Grflley, 1975). It will be of little 
value to parents or paraprof essionals unless they are specifically 
trained in its use. * 

Evaluation Procedure: / ^ I 

This assessment is rated on a competency checklist format, with a per- 
centage rating scale. The competency checklist ds rated 0 - no 
competency, i - moderate competency, 2 - adequate competency, 3 - ^ 
complete competency. 

The Portage Guide to Early Education . Shearer^©^ Billingsley, J., Frohman, A., 
. -Milliard, J., Johnson, F. & Shearer, M. ^^rtage. Wis.: Cooperative 
^Educational Service Agency 12, '1972* Combines with information contained 
in S.J. Weber, et al. The Portage Guide to Home Teaching, Portage, Wis., 
Cooperative Educational Service Agency 12, 9175, 

Content: 

The Guide, designed for use with children whose mental ages range from 
birth to 5 years and originally developed for home intervention^ consists 
of two parts: a sequential behavior checklist and a set of curriculuib 
cards to match behaviors included on the checklist. The checklist, which 
is divided into five developmental areas: cognitive, self-help, motor, 
language, and socialization, is used to pinpoint behaviors already pre$ent 
in the child's repertoire and to indicate behaviorV tl^t have not yet 
been acquired. The curriculum cards include a spectSa^ behavioral descrip- 
tion of each item on 'the checklist^ $s well as suggested activities and 
materials for teaching. 

Evaluation Procedure: 

(Described in Weber, 'et al, 1975.) The general strengths and weaknesses 
of the child are first identified using formal assessment instruments 
and informal observation. Criteria for specific tasks in each develop- 
mental area are formulated. Data for each task is recorded and analyzed 
regularly and if 9riteria is not reached (within a pre-specif ied time), 
a new instructional plan is devised. If criteria is reached," a pl^n is^ 
formulated f5r the next step in that particular area. Good for parent^ 
use at home. ^ 
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A- Prescr^iptive Behavioral Checklist for the Severely and. Profoundly Retarded . 
Popovich, Dorothy. Baltimore : University ParK^ress, 1977. ^ 

Text presents a checklist and applicable tasH .analyses designed, for use 
with p^rofoundly retarded children of developmental age span 0-3. ^ 
Checklist contains assessment profiles for motor development, attending, 
auditory training, physical imitation object discrimination, etc' Also 
included areJj^^l^ning programs for parents and aides in a programmed 
instrucd^^^ToYnta^ir that can be used for training and remediation. Good 
as^ a tjpct for a special education course and as a resource^" for those in 
a Head Start or Infant stimulation program. 

f J 

Pre-Vocation^l Pack^ages . Hughson, E.A., Berrien, V! ^ Browrr, R.I. and 
various authors, Calgary, Alberta: V.R.R.I., 1978. * " 

Content: . 

Training programs for a number of practical applications of skills for 
the severely and -^profoundly retar.de^ jd.th an emphasis on community 
standards at an adult level. Separate program packages aref available 
in: (1) Attention, (2) Daily Living Skills, (3) Discritnination, 
(4) Fine Motor, (5) Gtoss Motor, (6) l^anguage, (7) Honey, (8) Personal' 
Grooming, (9) Pre-number, (10) Social Sight Reading (11) Time-telling; 
and (12) Work Skills. 

Evaluation Procedutjfe: ^ 

£ach training package has an assessment that provides a training base- 
line. The varioy^ assessments make use of checklists based on direct 
observation and more ioVmalized tests with. discreetly stated criteria, 
testing conditions and materials. Dichotomous (yes-no, right-wrong) 
and three-point rating scales are employed depending on tlie type of 
sJcill involved. 

Project M.O.R.E. (Medical Operational Research for Education) . Lent, J. 
Jacksonville, 111. : Psychologist and Educator. ^ 

Coixtent : 

^ Sever'al instructional programs on- various* areas of slelf-help ate * 
availal^e from this project. Hair rolling, face slaving, showering, 
bathing, tooth brushing are a few examples of these instructional pro- 
grams. 

Evaluation Procedure: 

The materials include checklists and graph paper for assessment. 
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Project Learn Checklist . Footer (from assessment scales module, University 
of Karfsas), 1978 ^ ^ ^ M - 

^ Content: ^ - * ^ 

This test was standardized exclusively on severely handicapped individuals 
and arranged in a developmental^ sequence of difficulty. There are six 
domain^: gross motor, fine motor, self-help, communication, social, and 
pre-ac^demic . Also contained are behaviors such as signing, use of wheels- 
chairs,^ and assisted walking. Also available is a curriculum manual con- 
tainifig- programs of training for skills listed in the assessment. 

Evaluation Proce<fure: ^ 
This checklist is scored on a 'can do' vs. 'need training^ basfs" and is 
completed thrgiugh direct observation or by informants familiar witih the 
client. ' ^ 

i 

The Right-To- Education Child: A curriculum for the severely and profoundly 
^mentally retarde(! . Myers, . D^G. Sinco, M.E. & Stalma, E.S. Springy 
field. 111.: Charley C. fhOfias, 1973. ^ 

Content: ^ U ^ . • 

Instructional units are provide^ for sensoiWy motor, self-care and lan- 
guage readiness developmental areas. Each/unit includes instructional 
objectives, readiness requirements, teacl/ing procedures, and evaluation 
questions. . * ^ , 

Evaluation ^ocedure: 

A "curriculum chart'* is completed to assess pupil competency in each of 
eight general .program areas. Before instruction on a unit is begun, 
a sequentially arranged ^'competency checklist*' is administered for the 
unit. Results enable the teacher to determine at which point in the 
sequence to begin instruction. Except in th£ case of toilet training, 
daily student performance is assessed via nonquantrtative questions 
provided with each instructional objective. ^ 

A Step-rby-Step Learning Guide for Retarded Infants and Children and a Step- 
by-Step Learning Guide for Older Retarded Children . Johnson, V.M., & 
Werner, R.A., New York: Syracuse University Press, 1975, 

Content: 

This curriculum consists of 106 skills grouped into 9 categories, 
e.g. gross motor, fine motor, feeding. A checklist and descriptions 
of behavior modification and task analysis are provided. 

Evaluation Procedure: 

The checklist is administered to select, initial curriculum tasks. It is 
scored on a pass-fail basis. Th0^ authors recommend that daily records of 
each individual's performance be kept in order to^ update the curriculum 
at weekly or monthly intervals and that a tabular^ format be used for re- 
cord keeping. Data to be recorded include the specific tasks on which the 
child is receiving instruction, the number of times' each task was present- 
ed, and whether performance was correct or incorrect on each triefl. 
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Systematic Instruction for Retarded Children; The Illinois Program * - 
'f(0 Chalfort, J.C., and ^likovitz., R.G,, Danville, 111.: The Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, 1972, 

Three major areas of instruction - language^ self-help, i^otor perform- 
^ ance and recreation - provide a very comprehensive curriculum program. 
( The language section seeks to develo/)^good sitting and attentional be- 
haviors so that the child learns to. respond to verbal instruction. 
The self-help curriculum consists of four programs: dressing, dining, 
toitet training, and grooming. Motor performance and recreation in- 
' struct ion seeks to develop gross and fine motor control. The in- 
structional program also included a teacher-parent guide which is very 
helpful. . ' , 

The TARC Assessment System (Users Manual) > Sailor, W. Lawrence, Kansas, 
H & H Enterprises, 1975. ' ' * 

Content: 

A short farm assessment that focuses on formulation of instructional 
objectives and subsequent curriculum selection withjLn an educational 
system. *A highly developed and computerized system that profiles the 
child strength and weaknesses, formulates educational objective and 
' selects from methods existing in technology (with purchase price) - 
even though tl^e author admits that many of the methods are, as yet, 
unfried or proven. 4 

* Evaluation Procedure: 

Using a scalar technique, e.g. choose the statement out of the 5 or 6 
subjects that describes ' t;he child, and categorical judgements, which 
skills can 'he do, the observer "t^ps',^' skill, domains self-help, motor, ^ 
communication, social skills using designated activities. .Scoring is 
particularly useful' at' the lower levels of . functioning. 

Teaching the^ Moderately and Severely Handicapped: ^Curriculum Objectives, 

Strategies and Activities . Bender, M. , Valletutti, P.J. with 
Bender, R. Baltimore, Md. : University Park Press, 1976. 

Content: 

A curriculum in three volumes which cove;rs thg^ domains of classroom be- 
havior, ^elf-care skills, gross motor skills,' fine motor skills, non- 
verbal and verbal communication, socialization, safety sjcills, leisure 
skills, functional reading, functional writing, functional arithmetic, 
' and consumer skills. With each curriculum objective, ther^ is a specified 
student performance with the number of required observations and a parallel 
diagnostic checklist. Teaching activities for each .objective are written 
in behavioral terms and are "teacher-centered" so that the persons 
implementing the curriculum would know activities appear to be scaled far 
too high for moderately and severely handicapped students.* , 
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Evaluation Procedure: 

For each item on the diagnostic checklist the authors have arrived at 
a R.P.L, - "Required PerformanceTlfevel" . This is expressed in per- 
centage ^erms. This, is compared to the S,P,L, - ''Student .Performance 
Level" - which is compute^ by taking successful student performande ^ 

recommended observation 
By comparing the S,P,L. and the R.P.L., a teacher can determine whether 
^or not a student requires additional programming for the task. For 
charting over a time, the authors als'o describe an "Annual Performance 
Profile" where the teacher lists specific behavior objectives which are 



objc 

marked according to (1) N/A, (2) A - Assistance, and^3) I - Indejiendence. 

The Teaching Research Curriculum for Moderately and Severely Handicapped , 

Fredericks, H,D, Bud, et al. Springfdeld, 111,: Charles C.Thomas, 1975, 

Although the Fredericks Guide i^not an assessment, the child's progress 
through the various steps of the curriculum should be recorded. The cur- 
riculumis divided into the following domains: (1) self-help skills, 

(2) motor skills, (3) receptive language skills, (4) expressive language 
skills, (5) writing skills, (6) reading skills, (7) cognitive skills. 
Each of these are broken down. into three components: (1) skill - a 
complex behavior made up of a i\umber of sub-ordinate behaviors, (2) phase - 
a further breakdown of the ^above-mentioned sub-ordinate behaviors, and 

(3) step - a minute breakdown of a phase. * ^ , ' 

The Total Communication Checklist and Assessment , Woldo, BarneS;, Berry, 

Kansas Neurological Institute, 1978, * , n * 

This tool was developed for three purposes: (1) to determine responses 
iit the student's repertoire, (20 to assess the most appropriate communica- 
tion mode for the student, and (3) to help establish training objectives 
in the communication domain. There is* an instruction manual, checklist 
and battery of assessments, and a communication profile, 

Oniform Performance Assessment System (U,'P,A,S,) , Experimental Education 

Unit, WJ - 10, Child Development ^nd Mental Retardation ' Center, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington, - 

Content: ' ' ' v 

This assessment is divided into subtests of: (1) gross motor (93 items), 
(2) pre-academic (76 items) , (3) communication (69 items), and , 

(4) social/self-help (45 items) domains. It provides individual check- 
lists, criterioAr^ tests, and optional computer results on a per pupil charge. 

Evaluation Procedure: * ^ 

The U,P,A,S, follows a criterion-based checklist with a dichotomous 
Pass(+) - fail(-) irating scale. The skills are color-coded and graphed 
on an evaluation s\eet where student's scores are compared to a normal 
acquisition curve from zero to six years. The evaluation graph allows 
for four testing periods so that a student's progress may be regularly 
plotted, * r . ' ^ 
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Vulr>e Assessment Battery ,' Vulpe, Shirley.' National Institute on Mental 
Retardation, Toronto, 1977. ' a 

Content: * ^ -J 

The VCilpe Assessment is based on a commitment to individual^ed 1 
program planning*. It provides developmental assessment xand performance 
analysis for: educatibnal 'programs , child-parent programs , language 
therapy programs, physical therapy programs, infant -stimulation progratos, 
behavior management program,. descripti\5e ability assessment, child 
development programs, child performance tracking, home training 
programs, and residential programs for the typiaal child. 

Evaluation Procedure • • s 

The child is tested in a variety of competency areas and rated far 
level of skill attainment. Teaching approaches are then indicated 
for areas to be developed. 

Wabash Guide to Early Development Training / Tilton, J.R., Liska^l D.C. & 
* Bourland, R.W. Layette, Indi^^^: Wabash Center Sheltered WoWshop, 1972. 

This 'is a ^Comprehensive program providing individual programming, ^ich 

can be revised and"^ upgraded as the need, arises. It- offers a practical 

asses^ent method and is intended for children from infancy to school 

age. The curriculum te--zt4^p table to a wide range of disabilities and » , 

uneven patterns of development. , , * , 

The Washington State Cooperative Curriculum Proj ect^ (W^S .C. C . ) . » Edgar, E., * 

Sulzbacker, S., Swift, P.E., Harper, C.T., Alexander, B. & ^lcCo^nick, G. I975?i * 

Content: 

The curriculum items consist of two parts. Objective Statement (OS) and "\ , 

Criteria Tests (CT) . The OS's provide an evaluation cf student perform- ' \\ 
ances in sixteen instructional areas. These statements facilitate com- : . 

munication to all those concerned with the student and provide a frame ''}^ 
work for the teacher's sequencing of instruction. The CT's provide ^ 
operational definitions of the behaviors listed in the OS's and specify 
the standards of assessment. The system is computerized and the' curricu- • 
lar objectives are scaled empirical learning sequences. 

Evaluation Procedure t * ' 

^ The W.S.C.C. is designed to be teacher administered and can be used both 
to assess handicapped childrfen^and profile ongoing evaluatidn dat;a. The 
assessment data can be used to determine initial pro-am placement for 
handicapped children as well as to establish specific individual objec- 
tives. Over 1,500 Criteria Tests have been field-tested (with reliabili- 
ties of over 85%) with an additional 1,000 Criteria Tests in developmene. 
Information is not available on the format of the computerized teats. 
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